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Cafeteria tables surfaced with rich Textolite woodgrain pattern fold into walls and double as wall 
paneling when not in use. Cleared space can be used as basketball court or meeting room. 


Chosen for “high wear” areas in two new Utica, Michigan, schools .. . 
General Electric Textolite surfacing 
used on tables that double as walls 


One way these two new elementary schools get the most 
for their budgeted dollars is to use a multi-purpose area 
for gymnasium, cafeteria, and community meeting room. 
So much activity called for a wall surfacing that would 
be both attractive and long-wearing ...and need only 
a minimum of upkeep. 
General Electric Textolite was chosen for this paneling 
as well as for tops of folding cafeteria tables and doors 
throughout the schools. Textolite surfacing resists scuffs 
and scratches, stays new looking for years. And because 





this surfacing cleans in minutes with a damp cloth, a 
: General Electric Textolite installation can pay for itself s : ' 
» aes Elect by li pay On doors, too. Superintendent Fred Atkinson likes the color 
in reduced maintenance costs. Textolite surfaced doors add to the schools. Both of these new 
schools were designed by Smith and Smith, Architects, A.1.A., 


Smooth Textolite surfacing is ideal for student desk tops, Rovel Ciak anit leon: Menai, Midian. 


too . . . slashes refinishing costs. Special Textolite pat- 
terns are available that reduce eyestrain by more than 509%. 


If you would like to know more about Textolite surfacing, > 

just call your local dealer. (He’s listed in the Yellow eX 0 i 6 
Pages under “Plastics’’.) Or write for free school folder LAMINATED SURFACING 
T-CDL-456: Laminated Products Department of General 


Electric Company, P.O. Box 495, Marion, Ohio. G ENER A L &B E LE CT R I C 





we VAST MAJORITY OF THE averse 5 FING SUroINGs ARE SLOAN saree 


BUTTON and MeLEAN MITCHELL and REPCHEY 
associated architects 

DZUBAY and BEDSOLE, mechanical engineers 

SHERRY-RICHARDS CO., 

SAUER, INC., 

CRANE CO., plumbing wholesaler 


general contractors 
plumbing contractor 
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John J. Kane Hospital 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYEVANIA 


PROCLAIMED “ONE OF THE FINEST” 


e On a 126-acre hilltop site just a few miles from 
Pittsburgh stands a truly remarkable achievement in 
hospital facilities for the rehabilitation of medically 
indigent persons. Six years of planning, three years 
of constructing and more than $22-million were de- 
voted to reaching an extraordinary goal. This large 
capacity hospital has 11 interconnected buildings, 
including an 8-story main structure, two 3-story con- 
valescent wings, two rows of ambulatory dormitories 


facing a park area—also an auditorium, chapel, facili- 


VA 


? 


SLOAN VF KX 


ties for hospital personnel, and buildings for general 
Broad. 


courts and shallow pools are brought into the wards 


services, cheerful views of parks, garden 


through 6,500 windows and glass-walled corridors 
Near all 


wards are day rooms and solariums which are attrae- 


for the therapeutical benefit of patients. 


tive and enjoyable gathering places for patients. This 
new pace-setting hospital Is completely equipped with 
SLOAN Flush VALVES, famous for efficiency, dura- 


bility and economy. 
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jv VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS ——— 
Another 


is the 


achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy Act-O-Matic suowen HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive catalog 


SLOAN 


IA, Q 
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Loura Wilder Elementary School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Hugill, Blatherwick, Fritzel & Kroeger, architects, vanecsl Falls; 
G. M. Orr Company, mechanical engi s, M 

Sanders Sanitory Company, mechanical contractor, ta Falls. 





Pneumatic Controls 
hep Costs Down, 
Assure a Better Classroom Climate 


requirements of all rooms. 

Besides assuring comfort, such precise reg- 
ulation eliminates wasteful overheating and 
allows important fuel savings. What’s more, 
pneumatic controls compound the savings in 
other, exclusive ways. Power consumption, for 
example, is but a fraction of that used by other 


Healthful, comfortable thermal conditions help 
provide a highly efficient learning environment 
in the Laura Wilder Elementary School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

A Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control 
System continuously and accurately matches 
the supply of heat and outdoor air for ventila- 


tion to the needs of the students. A thermostat 
on the wall of each room gives the flexibility 
necessary to meet the individual comfort 


~ 
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at the AASA Exhibit 


up b Boh 
xe " may6=—s Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 


types of controls. Pneumatic systems also are 
simpler, easier to understand and operate and 
require less supervision and maintenance than 
anything else you can use. And there is no 
planned obsolescence to contend with . . . pneu- 
matic controls outlast them all. Given reason- 
able care, you can expect a Johnson System to 
last for the life of the building. 

The specialist Johnson organization offers 
you nearly 75 years’ experience in making and 
installing specially engineered control systems 
for schools. When you build, ask your consult- 
ing engineer, architect or local Johnson repre- 
sentative about the unmatched comfort and 
economy features of Johnson Pneumatic Con- 
trols. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities. 


JOHNSON |; CONTROL 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION + SINCE 1885 
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Articles in this issue 


Explorer MCMLIX FREDERICK J. “CHALK DUST" MOFFITT 
The ten most amusing education stories of 1958 are featured in Mr. Chalk Dust’s 
review of the past year. Predictions for the coming year guide the school admin- 
istrator in his annual task of pathfinding and exploring 


Function of Today’s School JOHN H. FISCHER 
Baltimore’s superintendent of schools gives his answer to the question: Does the 
school have a responsibility to furnish any service not currently provided or not 
provided well enough by some other community agency? 


School Administration as a Profession D. ORTON, J. SMITH, T. HICKS 
Continuing our series on the question that comes before the A.A.S.A. next month, 
a college dean, a superintendent, and a board member give their ideas as to 
how school administration can achieve professional status 


Getting the Most From A.A.S.A. Exhibits SHIRLEY COOPER 
Excerpts from a letter to a superintendent attending his first A.A.S.A. convention 
describe some of the new products that will be on display in Atlantic City next 
month, with “inside” information on why they should all be seen 


How British Administrators Differ From Ours CALVIN GRIEDER 
The conductor of our Administrator's Clinic is in Britain, studying and observing 
British education. Some of these observations he is sending back to us. He con- 
centrates this month on the role of the administrator 


““Extra’’ Costs of High School DONALD A. MYERS 

so survey of students in a Chicago suburban high school revealed surprising facts 
and figures about the expenditures of parents and pupils. The author offers 
remedies for the “hidden tuition” costs of high school 


Schools’ Powers in Dealing With Bids LEE O. GARBER 
Examples of the authority of school boards in dealing with contractors and mis- 
takes made in bidding are given by our school law expert. Sometimes boards 
can exceed their authority in assigning contracts 


Chicago School Fire — How It Happened SEVEN AUTHORITIES 
Safety experts analyze the causes of the fire that took more than 90 lives last 
month. What other school systems can learn from this disaster is pointed up by 
these authorities and by four school architects 


Continued on next page > 
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Driver Education 
More than three-fourths of the superintendents queried this 
month favor driver education in the high schools. Many of them 
would like help from outside agencies. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ RESPONSES 


Three High Schools Under One Roof 
The superintendent of Maine Township High School, Des- 
Plaines-Park Ridge, Ill., tells about the district’s new school plant, 
a combination of traditional and campus type planning. 

HARRY D. ANDERSON 

Designing an Orbit School for Sputnik Age 
The architect of Maine Township High School West describes 
the advantages of a circular central core design. 

FRANK A. CHILDS 


School Lunch at Its Best Is Education 
Our school lunch consultant traveled to the city of brotherly 
love to bring us this report of the happenings at the 12th an- 
nual American Food Service Association convention. 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-FtL those surplus budget funds 
with Apsco’s SPECIAL JANUARY + FEBRUARY + MARCH 
in between contract promotion! 





Let your N.S.S.E.A. distributor help stretch 
your budget dollars...Apsco’s new “25-4-24 
Bonus Plan” brings a whole new concept to school 
purchasing...lets you get every last ounce of value 
out of your school’s precious allocations. 

Yes, Apsco’s “‘25-4-24” plan is the world’s greatest 
budget stretcher. Whether you use it for all your 
needs —or just for odds and ends that haven't been in- 
cluded in the regular budget—your Apsco-N.S.S.E.A. 
Distributor can now bring you more than ever before 
for every school dollar invested ! 


Use your free merchandise to... 
..» Modernize Obsolete Units 
... Fill Emergency Needs 
... Save on Future Needs 


Your School, every school now in use or still in the 
planning stages, needs these products. And here’s your 
opportunity to start out right, or modernize, with effi- 
cient, smartly styled equipment, specially made for 
heavy-duty school use... proved by over 40 years of 
continuous repurchasing by schools throughout the 


world! 
panied ort 


Applies to all products in the complete Apsco 
line... Whatever you need—pencil sharpeners... 
staplers...staple removers...staples...or even re- 
placement cutter heads...you can capitalize on 
Apsco’s “25-4-24” promotion. 

Apsco opens up its entire line so you can select the 
products that exactly meet your needs. With our Free 
Merchandise you can afford to equip and modernize 
from Administrative office to classroom NOW... 
without waiting for future budgets or contracts! 


Get 1 or 1000 free—Apsco sets no limit! 
The only limit is how many of each Apsco product 
your school needs and the funds you can allot. For 
every two gross of any one item we give one dozen 
absolutely free... with every 24 of one item you buy 
you get | of the same item free...“25-4-24” AS 
MANY TIMES AS YOU WANT! (January 2 
through March 31, 1959 only.) 

No increase in price. Figure out your savings from 
your N.S.S.E.A. Distributor’s regular catalog! 
Write for your Free Copy of our Brand New 1959 | Money > 

tim, @ 


FULL LINE School Catalog Sates 


APSCO PRODUCTS, INC. ' 
(Mailing Address) P.0. Box 840, Beverly Hills, California 


Your new ‘25-4-24 Bonus Pian” sounds great. Please send us the 

information checked below. 

[) | am interested in a quotation under the new Apsco “25-4-24 
Bonus Plan.” The name of my School Supply Distributor 


Act NOW! 


Manufactured Free merchandise offer 
\J and shipped from good January 2 through 
Rockford, Ill. March 31, 1959 ONLY! e - 
net Name 


School ___ 


APSCO PRODUCTS, INC, | tides 


Los Angeles, California * Rockford, Illinois * Toronto, Canada 
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OPINION POLL 


A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation’s Schools 


RIVER education courses should 

be taught in high school, provided 
outside financial aid is available. So 
thinks the majority of administrators 
who replied to this month’s nation 
wide opinion poll. 

“The the 
that lend themselves most easily to 
teaching better driving,” commented 
a Michigan superintendent. “However, 
driver training is expensive and should 
be subsidized so that it is not neces 
sary to ‘borrow’ from other parts of the 


schools are institutions 


budget to pay for it.” 

If actual behind-the-wheel training 
is offered, an Indiana schoolman sug- 
gested that “the manufacturer furnish 
the dealer the car for use in the 
schools at a greatly reduced price. 
Schools should not have to rent these 
cars.” 

Most schoolmen called for state o1 
federal support because they believe 
the public welfare is involved. 

“The ability to drive is not a luxury 
in our economy, but a_ necessity. 
Therefore, safe driving must be of- 
fered,” a New Yorker stated. 

An Illinois respondent advised that 
driver education be part of the health 
and safety program of public schools. 
“With as much auto travel as we have 
today, it is an essential part of the 
over-all education program.” 

Although 77 said that 
driver education should be the re- 


per cent 


sponsibility of high schools, 22 per 
cent objected. 

“It isn't the logical responsibility of 
our public schools to have to teach 
young people to drive cars. It’s an- 
other ‘frill’ forced upon us because it 
is the easiest way out for parents and 
the civic groups,” an lowan declared. 

A Missouri administrator objected 
to driver education courses “being set 
up in such a way that the school must 
use a portion of its teaching staff and 
assign much needed classroom space.” 

Of those who favor driver educa- 
tion courses, 52 per cent wanted stu- 
dents to study on a voluntary. basis, 
and 48 per cent thought the course 
should be compulsory. 

“If driver education is offered it 
should be required. Otherwise those 
who need it most will be least likely 
to take it. Those who take the course 
voluntarily would likely become care- 
ful drivers anvway,” voiced an admin- 
istrator from Colorado. 

But if driver education were placed 
on a compulsory basis, an administra- 
New 


rooms would be 


tor from York contends, class- 
too crowded: “Stu- 
dents who already have licenses would 
crowd out those who do not,” he said. 

Are ninth graders too young to 
study driver education? Only 39 per 
cent would include them in the course. 

Is the senior vear too late to offer 


driver education courses? More than 


half — 52 per cent -- would teach the 
course prior to the 12th grade. 

Most schoolmen agreed that the 
course should be taught in, the term 
previous to the student's 16th birth- 
day. Thirty-four per cent said the age 
range should be between 14 and 16. 

A Kansas superintendent suggested 
that the age be 14, since at that age 
Kansas “students can get a restricted 
license good for going to and from 
school.” 

No extra charge should be made for 
driver education courses, 66 per cent 
declared. Many offered suggestions for 
financing such classes. 

“An extra dollar on every car license 
would reimburse the schools offering 
behind-the-wheel training,” a North 
Dakota respondent stated. 

“We offer it on Saturdays and eve- 
nings for those who want it,” an Iowan 
explained. “Students pay half and the 
district half.” 

Thirty per cent of the schoolmen 
believe the responsibility for driver 
training should go to city or state 
police. 

“Schools would be free from this 
financial burden while at the same 
time young people would learn greater 
respect and cooperation with law en- 
forcement agencies,” a Washington 


superintendent offered. 


Use Outside Help 

A Minnesota respondent said par- 
ents or persons other than teachers 
could teach the course. “These classes 
do not require a trained, certified 
teacher. It is a skill that might be 
taught by anyone,” he commented. 

Other means of learning to drive 
an automobile without the driver edu- 
cation course, suggested the adminis- 
trators, are motor clubs, church 
groups, automobile dealers, insurance 
companies, safety clubs, civic groups, 
state or local chambers of commerce, 
and automobile associations. 

Many districts offer driver educa- 
tion during the summer vacation. “We 
are now in the process of switching to 
all behind-the-wheel instruction in the 
summer and none during the school 
year,” a Minnesotan commented. “The 
program will still be financed and op- 
erated by the school. Purposes for this 
change were reduction in cost and lost 
time during the school year, and sum- 
mer employment for good teachers.” 

Lack of funds and crowded condi- 
tions were among the reasons cited by 
the 25 per cent who do not have driver 
education programs. « 
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“Where do we eat?” “Right here, kids!” = "“Mimm-mm!"" 


Solve your seating for eating problem 
with larger 12 ft. or 14 ft. portables 


They wheel where you need them for imme- 
diate use. Here’s maximum capacity (for up 
to 24 youngsters per table) with minimum 
storage area needed. Seating for eating for 
up to 240 youngsters (10 — 14 ft. portables) 
stores in only 414 by 10 ft.! 


Solve your seating for eating problem with 
smaller 6 ft., 7 ft. or 8 ft. portables 


These versatile, smaller table-bench combi- 
nations give you bonus flexibility in using 
all available floor space in smaller areas, 
such as along corridors, between pillars, etc. 
We have the size that best suits your needs. 


Solve your seating for eating problem 
with wall-type tables with benches 


Ready for instant use at the touch of a 
lever, thanks to automatic hydraulic action 
... these tables store away in the wall or on 
the wall...out of the way. No separate 
storage area required. Tables may be used 
without benches for adult meetings, etc. 


Let us show you how BAB aosmas a MFG. CO. 


Dept NS-1 2580 University Ave. © St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Cliff Henningsen 


the Haldeman-Homme 
complete line of Fold-A-Way 


Midway 5-6465 





lunchtables with benches Gentlemen: Please send further information on your Fold-A-Way: 
can help you achieve [1] 12 & 14 ft. Portables [1 6,7&8 ft. Portables (J Woll-type Tables 
. “fe ‘ I’m also interested in: 
maximum utilization of C) Portable Stages (_] Portable Choral Risers C] Portable Band Stands 
‘ CJ Portable Ping Pong Tables (_] Portable Banquet Tables 
your multi-use room 
VISIT US IN ATLANTIC CITY NAME________ 
A.A.S.A. Feb. 14-18 Sc 
Booths 1429, 1431, 1433, 1435 eR 
(Downstairs) ADDRESS_ 


TITLE_ cca tease 
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Letters to the Editor 





A “‘Classicist’’ Replies 
to Arthur F. Corey 
Dear Editor 


In the July number of The 
Schools Arthur I 
Hutchins, Griswold 


or’ as “cla 


Nation's 
designates 
Hildebrand, Best 
and proceed to state 
“the 


Core y 


cist 
five “tenet to which he says 
classic thesi 
Wa half 


brilliant and well informed 


well balanced.” He mitigates this by add 


holds tenaciously.” He pays 
compliment, saying that we are 
even if not 
distinct ad 


ing, “The classicists have one 


vantage over us who disagree with them 
Chey are not hypo ritical.” In this, I think 
the members of his 


he is too hard on 


I am more charitable; I once wrote 


that “they are 
estly believe 
The 


competent to take care of themselves, so 


group 
not wicked men, they hon 
in the doctrines they teach.” 


other men he named are quite 
I need state only my own position regard 
ing the five 
“Tenet I 
“radical dichotomy between the physical 


I do not 


uppose d “tenet 


and 2 have to do with a 


and spiritual realm recognize 


in them anything I have ever said or 


written. I rarely use the word “dicho 


tomy,” but I do know what it means, and 


the adjective “radical” constitutes vir- 
tually a contradiction. 

Number 3 is: “The primary function of 
education is the development of the 


mind.” Anyone is welcome to criticize 
my opinion on such a subject, but he 
hould criticize only what I have express 
version of my 


ly written, not his own 


‘tenets.”” Here is a statement in print that 
Dr. Corey could have quoted: “For the 
sake both of individuals and of society, 
we should discover, train and utilize 
wisely all the varied natural resources of 
talent that among our youth. We 
should be on the alert for latent skills 


for originality, for intellectual drive. We 


exist 


should recognize the wide diversity of 


talents, and give every individual maxi- 
mum opportunity to develop according 
to his pe ulias potentiality. 

“We must not deny anyone access to 
the riches of knowledge, literature, sci- 
arts that the 


Te umulating through the 


ence and fine race has been 
centuries, to 
give him instead a mere ‘mess of pottage’ 
like ‘How to successful date.’ ” 
(Education in a Democracy—Whiat is it? 
Chemist, May 1957.) 

Number 4 is: “Man tends to be always 


everywhere ind 


have a 


always fundamentally 


NEW PLANNING GUIDE 
for SCIENCE ROOM FURNITURE 


Designed with the 


Visit us at 

BOOTH £1341 
A.A.S.A, Convention 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Feb 14 - 18, 1959 May 


) 


For additional information, us: 


in mind! 


Steel furniture is specified for 
Science Rooms by leading edu 
cators and architects because 
it is: Fireproof, Corrosion Resis- 
tant, Waterproof, Rugged and 
Functional 


Send for FREE 
CATALOG DE4 
illustrating suggested 
layouts for new rooms, 
remodeling old rooms 
and the most advanced 
ideas in science furni 
ture for progressive 
education 


DURALAB EQUIPMENT CORP. 


991 Linwood Street, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


i) ) k m Fur 


postcard facing Cover 3. 


the same.” In lectures that I delivered at 
Columbia University (Science in the Mak- 
ing, Columbia University Press, 1957) I 
explained at some length the great vari- 
ibility among individuals, and suggested 
its implications for education and society. 

Number 5 is: “Values are very im- 
portant and are not relative to time or 
place.” Does Dr. Corey consider them 
unimportant? In one of the lectures re- 
ferred to here I explained that the val- 
ues persons set for themselves are strong- 
ly affected by their personal character- 
istics and knowledge. 

Dr. Corey asserts, “The greatest weak- 
nesses in the schools today are the curric- 
ulums most like our classical critics think 
they should be.” (Do they teach too much 
English grammar?) 

Dr. Corey’s title is, “The Real Attack 
Is on Education for Ali People.” I ask, 
who is actually attacking education for 
all children?—JOEL H. HILDEBRAND, 
professor of chemistry, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Enthusiastic Response 
to Curriculum Design 
Dear Editor: 

You know the 
kind of response which has come to my 
desk as a result of the article which you 


may be interested to 


published in the September issue (De- 
sign for a National Curriculum). 

I have had more mail on this proposal 
have previously 


than on anything | 


done. There have been more than 250 
letters plus far more oral comments made 
Superintendents — of 


to me personally. 


schools, university administration and 
faculty, school board members, and the 
general lay public have responded most 
enthusiastically to the proposal, if one 
can judge from the mail received here. 
of the fact that people 


negative to the whole proposal probably 


I'm aware 
would not take the trouble to write to 
that 
diced in favor of the hypothesis con- 
But certainly, to 
the extent that the correspondence and 


me, knowing I'm already preju- 


tained in the article 
verbal comment I’ve received represent 
a cross-section of powerful leadership in 
America, I’m convinced that we have 
struck an important chord in American 
education. PAUL R. HANNA, Lee L. 
Jacks professor of child education, Stan- 


ford University. 


Earthmoving. A new course in earth- 
moving is the most recent enterprise of 
Institute. A $100,- 
000 Construction Equipment Mechanics 
School 
lished by Erwin Greer, institute presi- 


the Greer Technical 
at Wilmington, IIL, was estab- 
dent, to instruct skilled mechanics for the 


first 


hopes to relieve the shortage 


earthmoving industry. The school 
of its kind 
of skilled and competent manpower to 


service and maintain this equipment. 
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Architect’s model of new 5.5 million dollar 
Maine Township High School West, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 

Designed by Childs & Smith, 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





























“o'InL ScAoo! 


... distinguished “separate unit’ architecture by Childs & Smith. 


Sargent’s New Door Closer. Compact... 
beautiful . . . packs all the power and efficiency of 
standard door closers of equivalent size. Write for 
complete descriptive literature. 


Vol. 63, No. 1, January 1959 














3 separate high schools in 3 educational wings 
.. . under one centralized administration! 


When completed in September 59, the revo- 
lutionary new Maine Township High School 
West will be able to combine the economies of a 
large school with the atmosphere and ‘‘personal 
touch” of a small one. 


As are hundreds of other well planned build- 
ings, the new Maine Township High School West 
will be equipped with Sargent rectangular door 
closers, and IntegraLocks'". 


SARGENT 


NEW HAVEN 9, CONNECTICUT 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





‘“Principal’s Pride’ 
... handsome GRIGGS auditorium chairs 


Your school auditorium is 
the pride of your community 
with GRIGGS seating. For 
beauty, comfort, and long- 
range economy, your best 
buy is GRIGGS Model 50 MBW. 
You get the comfort of self- 
rising seats cushioned with 
foam rubber or deep coil 
springs. You get the lifetime 
durability of GRIGGS steel 


center standards. 


ee Ask your GRIGGS distributor 
‘ to show you the auditorium 
seating that meets your 
needs and fits your budget. 
Write for catalog. 





‘DN 


pr 

sh i 

wy a sos 

Sareiine Visit the AASA EXHIBIT, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 . GRIGGS EQUIPMENT, INC. 
iD 


cary 


Belton, Texas 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





~ Power OPERATION 
makes sense in gym seats! 


> 


Crystal City High School Opens in seconds — at the turn of a key! No muscle 

Crystal City, Missouri power, no binding, no noise, no damage to seats, walls, 
floors. When all seat rows are not required, movement 
stops instantly by release of control key, with seats locked 
immovably in position. Movement stops automatically 
when seats are fully open or closed. 


eesti AA EMC A: (AONE IIEEE 8 ar I 


Medart Power Operation can be Closed in seconds -— just as smoothly, quietly, safely 


inexpensively installed on Medart . “ pr 
Seats already in service. as opening operation. 


Medart Seats need no floor tracks, no extra wall reinforce- 
ments, no special construction provisions. Only regular 
110-v. or 220-v. power source is required. 


Cost? Just a fraction more than manually operated seats 
—and this is soon recovered through lower maintenance 
and service expense. 


Write for catalog 


\ IMieparr 


Key-operated control switch can be TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


remotely installed at any convenient 1 
location in gym which allows full j SPECIFY the best, then INSIST oe ; 4 
visibility of seats. Prous 

1 . 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. 3532 DE KALB STREET ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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protected 


Sliding fallboard of an 
Everett can ‘take it’? because 


$ 


ends are reinforced. 


Soe dee dies otheabn die Se 


See the new Everett at Booth L161, 
A.A.S.A., Atlantic City, February 14-19 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





even against the core! 


FA unpreps of music educators 
have chosen Everett because it is 
the one school piano that’s low in 
price, and meets the original spec- 
ifications of Dr. Elwyn Carter.* 

Now, Everett introduces an even 
finer, handsomer and sturdier 
school piano, the style eleven...a 
professional piano that’s protected 
against abuse, too! 

Apple cores, pencils or books 
can’t be dropped through the top to 


damage the action of this Everett. 
The top is locked. Reinforced slid- 
ing fallboard also locks. These are 
but a few of the extra features 
your Everett dealer offers you at 
no extra cost. 

Mail coupon for file folio report 
on this new piano. Report includes 
prices, finishes, technical data and 
Dr.Carter’s standard specifications. 
°Dr. Elwyn Carter is head of the Music 


Department, Western Michigan College of 
Education. 


HEW KV ERED 


STrvwe iti 


wets’ 
— oe ee ee oe ee y 
ap caper on me 


tact enw? 


SEND 
FOR 
FACTUAL 
REPORT 
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SCHOOL PIANO 


Top of the Style 11 cannot be opened 
unless it is first unlocked in the back. 
Patent Pending. 


Piano keys have the protection of a 
sliding fallboard that locks at both ends. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. J-3001 South Haven, Michigan 


Please send me your Report on the Style 11 School Piano. 


name 


position 


school 


address 


city, state 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


~ 


y 
ty 


This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


) .»e assure quick, easy changes 


for every gym seating event 


YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- 


FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 
points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under 
foot boards, bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 
wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- 
zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel 
to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 


14 For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping designeliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 
Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
important advantages: 
STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices. 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 
NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED—With binding eliminated 
and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 
HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Let us help you plan! 

Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 161. 


STEEL PRODUCTS, | 
wW. 13, Wis. 
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“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” IS EASY... 





Barwise Junior High School, Wichita Falls, Texas 


ON FLOORS OF MBE ~. VINYL ASBESTOS TILE 


Food service areas present complex floor 


problems to the school designer — problems 
solved more efficiently by Vina-Lux than 


by any other type of resilient flooring. 


Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile has other vir- 
tues, too. Its color range answers problems 
of decor and light reflectance — and its easy 


cleaning surface saves many maintenance 


Spilled foods, liquids, tracked-in dirt and dollars. In 42 new, attractive colors — and 


grime stay on the surface of Vina-Lux— _ five pattern styles. Write for samples and 


mop away in minutes. color chart today. 


See oar catalog in 
— 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOL AND 
OMIVERSITY 


DIVISION 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


PRODUCTS 


FROST BANK BLDG, ¢ 


ALGROCK FLOOR 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CoO. « 551 


MAKE R 8S , j N ee Ss 4-2 2-C © & AZPHLE RAC O 
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4,200 hot, nutritious 
meals each school week 


... thanks to GAS 


The efficient dining operation at Franklin College of 
Indiana again proves Gas is best for performance, clean- 
liness, speed and economy. 

“We serve hot, tasty meals to 200 girls 3 times a day, 
7 days a week,” says Ward Borter, Director of Food 
Services. “Our streamlined operation uses all Gas cook- 
ing equipment. And . . . we have plans underway for a 
new dormitory for men, plus a student union which will 
include Gas cooking facilities to serve 200 men.” 

Franklin’s modern Gas equipment includes Magic Chef 
ranges and fryer, Groen steam kettle, Blodgett oven, 
Smith-Burkay water heater for a Hobart Dishwasher, and 
Gas coffee urns and Gas heated serving table. 

For information on how you can benefit by using 
Gas and installing modern Gas equipment, call your 
Gas Company’s commercial specialist. He'll be glad 
to discuss with you the economies and outstanding 
results you get with Gas and modern Gas equipment. 


American Gas Association, 
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at this price, 
can you afford not 
to provide for 


air conditioning? 


weed 


rr 
CHECK THE COSTS OF THIS SCHOOL i e3 


SSA ame 


os ~S DAVIESS COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
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Kentucky school } 





at practically no extra @ 





....and when they 


year-round air conditioning, they’ll save 60% 


The Daviess County School Board wanted a school that met BIG DOLLAR SAVINGS EFFECTED WHEN CLASSROOMS 
all of today’s needs and anticipated as many future needs ARE AIR CONDITIONED. The original decision to provide 
as possible. They achieved this in the impressive new Daviess for air conditioning pays big dividends when the class- 
County High School. A good example of this progressive rooms are actually air conditioned. Large-enough piping, 
pipe insulation, condensate drainage system and proper 
control system were installed originally, so it’s simply a 
matter of adding a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler 


thinking was the attention given to the classrooms’ thermal 
environment. HerNel-COOL II unit ventilators were installed. 
They function right now as unit ventilators—heating, and 


providing fresh-air (outdoor) cooling when required. And room! 
they can switch to year-round air conditioning by installing This they can do without disruption of classroom activ- 
a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler room. ities . . . without expensive building alteration costs. And 


HEATING AND VENTILATING COSTS “IN LINE”. The cost they can do it for an estimated 55c per square foot—a 
. ‘ oie : OY, — . cars ‘ F P . 

for this versatile equipment was in the same range as equip- poate of a — my ed oe fs — 
. *.* . . . » “12 5 o 5 £ / b " £ . 

ment not adaptable to air conditioning! Heating & ventilat- Ee ee eee ae 2 OF the CO a Suen type 


; ; air conditioning system! 
ing costs per square foot were slightly higher than those 8 Sy 


of some other schools in this area, but they were also lower ESTIMATED PER-SQUARE-FOOT COSTS 
cecal 

than others: OF ADDING PACKAGED CHILLER COMPARED 
HEATING AND VENTILATING PER-SQUARE-FOOT COSTS WITH THOSE OF INSTALLING AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 





AT DAVIESS COUNTY HIGH COMPARED 
WITH SCHOOLS NOT PROVIDING FOR FUTURE AIR CONDITIONING 

















ADDING PACKAGED 


INDIVIDUAL PACKAGED CHILLER TO A_DUCT-TYPE 
DAVIESS RCIAL HERNEL-COOL I! AI® CONDITIONING 
COOLING UNITS SYSTEM SYSTEM 


SCHOCL A SCHOOL 8 COUNTY SCHOOL C SCHOOL D 


$1.48 | $1.56 | $1.55 | $1.65 | $1.34 $1.41 55¢ $1.96 









































For specific sources for these estimates contact School Air Systems Division, 


Data based on actual school construction cost figures in Herman Nelson files 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


erman 
e/son oer 









































provides for future air conditioning 


cost, with herpal- 30] IT unit ventilators 


MORE THAN 250 SCHOOLS 
NOW EQUIPPED WITH 


switch to hegel-n/ IT unrrs 


to 72% of the cost ! Install now at little or no extra cost, air condition later at a great saving. 
This approach to classroom thermal comfort has made such good 


sense to architects and educators that more than 250 schools have already 
installed HerNel-COOL II equipment. 


DAVIESS COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL HerNel-COOL II is the first unit ventilator to offer optional air con- 
Owensboro, Kentucky ditioning as well as heating, ventilating and natural cooling (with out- 
side air). Units can be installed so the school enjoys the usual benefits 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT of Herman Nelson unit ventilation, including the famous DRAFT|STOP 
Fred Taylor Burns draft control system—the only system compatible with air conditioning. 
aici faa Then, at any time—immediately, or whenever the school budget will 
my ; ARCHITECTS allow it—the addition of a packaged liquid chiller in the boiler room 
Walter Scott Roberts, Ben Johnson is all that’s needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 
i a AAF’s School Air Systems Division offers a complete line of 
ENGINEER Pree igo erc ys, ae be Sere ear 
equipment for any school air need. All the air problems of a school 
Charles Young & Associates ad, oe “aa ; ; ; git 
involving heating, cooling, moving or cleaning air (or a combination 


of all)—-can be answered from one source: AAF School Air Systems. 
GENERAL INFORMATION—Square foot- 
age: 126,000. Steel framing, brick, light- 
weight shale block, slab flooring, bar joist 
roofing, steel deck. Exterior of brick, glass, 
aluminum, steel and porcelain enamel. 71 
self-contained classrooms, auditorium, gym- 


SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS 





nasium, kitchen, cafeteria, shops, library, A S A; Hi it 
administration offices. One two-story wing, enerecacs wf er 
x COMPANY, INC LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


remainder one-story. Foyer, corridors, cafe- 
teria, restrooms have terrazzo floors. Tile 
floors in classrooms. Fluorescent lighting 
and skylights set in acoustical plaster ceil- 


These Famous Brands Identify AAF School Air Systems Equipment 








ings. 3,500 permanent gymnasium seats, Air conditioning unit 

: : | F . _ de a A . ee Multi-zone units © coils © gen 
1,024 in auditorium. Electrically operated erman phe ge ychasicing Kenmanol eral air conditioning units 

> — . eee es a y chillers eating, ven 

folding wall divides gymnasium into two BISOSI | viens, ox mevien & 

sections. Stainless steel kitchen serves 400 conditioning equipment Unga Heating specialties and controls 


at a sitting. Terrace off cafeteria for outdoor 
dining. Complete classroom intercommuni- 





cation system. 
é ee een ee ee ee 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 


If Mailed in the 
United States 


I 
I 

! Postage 
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— ATTENTION: Jack O'Neil 
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FACT KIT 


contains important data 


on school air conditioning 


Here’s an up-to-the-minute file on school air conditioning—an 
assemblage of material arranged to give you a clear picture of air 
conditioning as a factor in your new school. Includes important data 
on (1) how air conditioning affects the learning environment, (2) 
the cost of school air conditioning (including rule-of-thumb estimates 
you can use in your own planning), and (3) the equipment for school 
air conditioning. In short, this Herman Nelson Fact Kit on school 
air conditioning contains information on every aspect of this impor- 


tant question, 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE KIT TODAY! 


Please send me a Herman Nelson FACT KIT ON SCHOOL 
AIR CONDITIONING absolutely without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part. 


NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


Better Air is Our Business 


. and 
ig Condos, 
“0 “Thermal Environs 


Clawroo 
Ae 


HERE’S WHAT THE KIT INCLUDES: 


“AIR CONDITIONING AND THERMAL EN- 
VIRONMENT”. A timely article on the need for 
air conditioning in schools. Outlines all the fac- 


tors affecting a classroom learning environment. 


“WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL AIR CONDITION- 
ING?” This article explains the thermal needs 
peculiar to schools. Tells how air conditioning 
can be most easily and economically achieved. 


“THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL”’. Two special reports 
on the all-year school. A factual presentation of 


the pros and cons. 


“HOW TO EVALUATE SCHOOL SPECIFICA- 
TIONS’’. Booklet explains the how" and “why” 
of specification-writing. The four recognized 
methods, their advantages and disadvantages. 


ACTUAL SCHOOL COST STUDIES. Two sets of 
complete cost studies of actual new school build- 
ings. One set shows costs for installation of 
immediate air conditioning; the other gives costs 


for provision for future air conditioning. 


“WHAT DOES SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING 
COST?” This article deals with actual cost 
studies of air conditioned schools, relates the 
results in terms of averages you can use as 


rule-of-thumb estimates for your own school. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. Three prod- 
uct booklets, exe’. ‘ring (1) operation of HerNel- 
COOL II year-round unit ventilators, (2) the fea- 
tures of the Herman Nelson Packaged Liquid 
Chiller for Schools, and (3) the beautiful color 
combinations available for HerNel-COOL II units. 


ASA-256—155M—11-55 
Printed in U.S.A. 
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Mutschler teaches | " “f OE are “tHome 


Economics 


Education 


teachers, too! as iz Studio” for 


instruction of 
teachers and 


Mutschler cabinetwork facilities are so complete, so : : graduate 

, . students at 
up-to-date, these beautiful but practical units are being - Michigan State 
specified not only for regular school homemaking de- Sa. oe 
partments... but also for teacher and graduate stu- 
dent laboratories. The benefits of nationwide school 
planning services are available to architects and boards 
without additional cost. If you have a new or remodeled 
homemaking department in mind, send coupon for 


literature and name of nearest Mutschler sales engineer. 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


MAIL COUPON FOR MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
INFORMATION Dept. 5.3001 Nappanee, Indiana 


Please send literature on your school homemaking 


cabinetwork ... without obligation. 

See « Learn « Compare SCHOOL FURNITURE 
at the AASA Exhibit ; 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 Finest in domestic address 


and institutional - 
cabinetwork since 1893 


name 


school/firm 


city, state 
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Bayley experience backs you all the way... " 











BAYLEY 


STEEL and ALUMINUM 


Windows and Curtain Walls 


all the way from rough 





There’s a short-cut through window and curtain-wall problems 
drafting stages to occupied building. 
Architects who have used this short-cut agree: it’s one of their safest, surest, most satisfactory 
routes to successful, early project completion. 
And little wonder! Bayley has been building this short-cut for you for more 
than three quarters of a century! 
All you do is this: put your window and curtain wall problems in Bayley’s 
hands while your project is still in the rough drafting stages. 
e This way, you often solve some of your biggest problems before they arise. 
e You select from a variety of proved curtain wall and window systems 
that clear the way for wide individuality in building design. 
@ You avoid reworking window details later on. 
e You get pre-engineered economies: a soundly built wall, soundly installed. 
@ You get client approval of completed plans at an earlier date. 
Your local Bayley representative will be glad to give you more details on these 
and other advantages of letting Bayley work with you, without obligation. Call 
him at any time! Also see Sweet's File or write us for Bayley catalogs. 


‘The WILLIAM BAYLE Doce pinkie Miles Cleon - 


oe gt 
ORIGINATORS + DESIGNERS * MANUFACTURERS + INSTALLERS 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


*ALLIS CHALMERS CO., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ARCHI- 
TECT. Fritz Von Grossman, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. CON- 
TRACTOR: Siesel Construction 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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This is the New Brunswick Logotype — It is our new corporate 
signature . . . a symbol which graphically guarantees the 
excellence of quality and service which for more than 


113 years has been inherent in Brunswick products. 


But Even More Important— within the next 3 
months you will again see the Company represented by this symbol 
set a new pace... create a new standard of superiority 


. in school equipment function . . . design . . . and service. 


step ahead to better learning, lasting value with 


Brunswiek 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
School Equipment Division + Chicago5 





PIANO BY BALDW1 


at the request of Leonard Bernstetr 


There is no greater endorsement of the Baldwin Grand than 
that of distinguished artists and educators who demand it 
exclusively. A Baldwin in your school auditorium will add 
the same brilliance and warmth to assemblies and music 
festivals as it does to a Bernstein concert in Carnegie Hall. 
The Hamilton . 

lor the classroom, the same master craftsmen who have 
created the Baldwin Concert Grand have also designed the 
Hamilton Studio Piano. Its full tone and responsive touch 


The Baldwin : : ° . 
encourage learning, inspire teaching. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS « BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Vol. 


aridge 


Chalkboards 


CORK Bulletins 


QUALITY... 
PERMANENCY 


at LOW COST 








Crispus Attucks Elementary Sct 
Architects: Fugard, Burt, Wilk 


CLARIDGE continues to 

modernize and improve 

chalkboard and bulletin board 
manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 36 years 
experience concentrated on ONE 
purpose: the FINEST chalkboards 

and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Schools and architects 
around the world name CLARIDGE 


to define their standard of quality. 


1 ) Duracite Chalkboards in Seven Colors 9] Claridge Factory Built Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
2] Grapholite Chalkboards © Claridge Washable Chalkboards 
. 3] Asbestocite Chalkboards ® Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
4] Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards © Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
© Vitracite Porcelain Enamel Chalkboards ® Extruded Aluminum Display and Trophy Cases 
o Durasteel Chalkboards in Seven Colors © Extruded Aluminum Bulletin Board 
Q Fabricork Fabric Surface Bulletin Boards ® Claridge Swing Leaf Display Boards 
8 ] Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard and Corkboard Trim 


eta eaeeees 
Claridge prooucts 


and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


ot 


[] Please send catalog 


[] Send samples or additional 
data on items circled below: 





Full Color Catalog 


Larger, many real colors, 

more detail. Get Catalog No. 119 
to help you solve replacement, 
remodeling, or new building 
problems. You'll find 

much helpful information. 


School___ 





Address__ 





City. Zone State. 
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VIBRATING BELLS 
Cat. No. 2000 





AC UNI-PACT HORNS 


Cat. No. 123-U Two-Way 


Projector 





AC WEATHERPROOF 
KODAIRE HORNS 
Cat. No. 136 


AC “CM” VIBRATING BELLS 
Cat. No. ATL-700 





OC BUZZER 
Cat. No. 101 


Type 
AIR TRUMPETS 


Cat. No. 109-06 
Cat, No, 110-AC 





UTILITY CHIME 
Cat. No. 1531 


prong Soe a 
- your 
“Sania 
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VISACALL 
Closed Circuit TV For Super- 
vision of Hospital Patients 
Visacall 6 


Industry 


Office Byfidings 


‘ 


Schools 


Our business is 
communications 


.. . @ gentle chime . . . a blasting horn 


or a complete audio-visual communication system 


Sperti Faraday leads in the instant sound or sight 
communication systems that speed today’s business or 
institutional contacts. Whatever your problem, 

whether simple or complicated our engineers are at 

your service to assist you in designing the system that 
suits your needs. 

This service is available to users without obligation. 
Simply call your nearest Sperti Faraday representative 
or write to Sperti Faraday, Inc., Adrian, Michigan. 

In Canada, write Sperti Faraday, Ltd., Montreal. 


SINCE 1875 DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS 
OF VISUAL AND AUDIBLE SIGNALS 


Adrian, Michigan 


Specialists in: FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS © ELECTRICAL CLOCK SYSTEMS ©» HOSPITAL PATIENT OBSERVATION ¢ CLOSED CIRCUIT TV @ 
AUDIBLE SIGNALS © ANNUNGIATORS + CODED PAGING SYSTEM © SYNCHRONOUS CLOCKS » TRANSFORMERS « CONTACT DEVICES 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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McQuay Horizontal Seasonmaster with 
water coil, steam coil, face and by-pass, 
and flat filter section. Removable panels 
permit complete accessibility for inspec- 
tion or service. Horizontal models avail- 
able in 17 sizes, ranging from 640 to 


38,100 cfm. 


ASTERS 


The most universal line 
of air conditioners 
in the industry 


T. McQuay line of Seasonmaster central station air con- 
ditioners is truly universal. It is the most versatile, the most 
flexible and the most complete in the industry. McQuay 
Seasonmaster units will both heat and cool, filter, humidify 
and dehumidify, when furnished with steam, water heating, 
water cooling or direct expansion coils in capacities from 
640 to 38,100 cfm. A full line of accessories is available for 
any heating or cooling combination. 

For small or large area air conditioning, look to McQuay. 
Compare the versatility, compare the quality and perform- 
ance and compare the range of models. And always remem- 
ber, only McQuay gives you Ripple-Fin coils, Dura-Frame 
construction and Galva-Seal bonderized, baked-on enamel 
finish. See the McQuay representative in or near your city 
or write McQuay, Inc., 1640 Broadway Street N. E., 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


eans uality 


McQuay Vertical Seasonmaster with 
direct expansion coil, steam coil, 
face and by-pass, and flat filter sec- 
tion. Heavy gauge galvanized chan- 
nel framework to form a rigid struc- 
ture. Sixteen sizes are available, 


ranging from 640 to 29,000 cfm. ES EE ae Sea 
y s feature exclusive 


Ripple Fin Coils which create maxi- 
mum air turbulence and have wide, 
C, full fin collars that act as automatic 
spacers to form a tube around the coil 
é tube for positive, permanent bond, 
greotest heat transfer and protection. 
The Dura-Frame “V” channel con- 
struction provides the strength and 
rigidity necessary for quiet, trovble- 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING « REFRIGERATION free operation. 
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APPROVED 


b 


Overly corridor smoke screen with % HR (C) label is brand 
new fire protection equipment. May be specified for corridor 
fire barriers in hospitals, schools, institutional and public buildings. 


| OVERLYS 1958-50 UL test program 


Summary Report to Architects, 
Engineers, and Building Owners: 


Overly, pioneer fabricator of hollow metal 
products to rigid standards, is helping to 
lower building costs and exterd the scope 
of fire protection. Our extensiv? testing pro- 
gram at Underwriters’ Laboratories began 
in 1958 with 5 major tests and will con- 
tinue through 1959 with 3 tests scheduled. 

Overly’s labeled door frame service has 
been expanded to permit the use of smoke 
screens as fire protection equipment, and 
these will resist the passage of flames, heat or 
smoke for 45 minutes, ample time to evacu- 
ate a building. They can now be specified for 
corridor fire barriers in hospitals, schools, 
institutions and other public buildings. 

Tests have proved that special construc- 
tions and expensive hardware are unneces- 
sary for Class A doors. We are authorized 
to apply the 3 HR (A) label to lighter 
weight, less expensive doors provided with 
simpler, single-point hardware. As a further 
economy, most of our 3 HR (A) label frames 
may be fabricated in 16 gage. 

Our tests have proved also that 20 gage 
hollow metal doors perform adequately for 
fire protection. Overly’s A-, B-, C-, D-, and 





E-labeled doors and non-labeled doors are 
identical in construction—except that 3 HR 
(A) label requires 18 gage. 

Overly frames with removable mullions 
have been approved, too, for label service 
where up to 1% hours of fire resistance is 
required. 

Other authorized modifications of Overly 
labeled hollow metal doors and frames are: 


e Preparation of both doors and frames 
for floor checks and top and _inter- 
mediate pivots 


e Labeled rough bucks and cabinet jambs 
for use in existing openings or where 
job progress demands that wall con- 
struction proceed before frames can be 
delivered 

e Preparation for GJ#64 rubber bumpers 
and adjustable floor clips. 

As a result of the test program, we have 
all new specifications for 1959. For details, 
write us today for our 1959 Door & Frame 
Catalog, now ready. 


Greensburg, Pa. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 








Overly is the first hollow me 
of A-labeled pairs with sing! 


for doors up to 6/0” x 7/0”, 


tal producer 
e-point locks 


Overly 20 gage, B-labeled door with 
vision light. Non-labeled door has same 
construction, except core material is fiber- 


board instead of air cell asbestos. 


Overly 1% HR labeled frame assembly 
with removable mullion permits installa- 
tion of labeled pairs of doors with panic 
devices and use of full width of opening 
when necessary. 


cuts building costs, adds fire safety 
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Overly labeled 
smoke screen, 
transom and 

side light frame 








| 
TOP EOGE CHANNEL 


(INVERTED) AND 
CLOSER REINFORCEMENT 





HINGE EDGES OF DOOR 
WELDED AND GROUND 
SMOOTH 





_| 





LOCK EDGE OF DOOR 
WELDED AND GROUND 
SMOOTH 





TYPICAL CHANNEL 
STIFFENER AND CLIP 


LOOSE STOPS 5 
18 GA. LOOSE STOPS estima details 
ASBESTOS FILLED “16 GA. MIN, 
ALL SPACES = MUNTIN BAR 
P—16 GA. MIN, | TRANSOM BAR 
SIDE LIGHT SILL 
——— nn 
\ 


_-9 ga. min. 
—— — = 


HINGE MORTISE 
AND REINFORCEMENT 


pee 





LOCK MORTISE ANDO 
REINFORCEMENT 


Overly labeled and non-labeled door details 








| Overly A-, B-, C-, D-, and E-labeled and non-labeled doors are all of the 
| same design, permitting economy of production and lower building costs. 





Overly UL labeled frames can now be pro- 
vided with transoms up to 48” in height. 





Overly UL labeled frames may have up to 
30” wide side lights, one or both sides, and 
with or without transoms, 





Landscape by Nature—Glass by Pittsburgh 





Design your schools better with PITTSBURGH 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 

















It’s hard to tell where the inside ends and the outside 


begins in the new Fletcher Judson Elementary School. 


Watertown, Connecticut. Here, nature seems to be part 


of the classroom—keeping the children company outside 


the window and boosting their morale as they work 
The feeling of freedom and openness that dominates this 
ol is caught and held by expansive areas of glass which 


let in the daylight but keep harsh weather outside. No less 


PAINTS - GLASS 


than tive Pittsburgh Glass products contribute to the school’s 
spaciousness and beauty: PENNVERNON Window Glass, 
HERCULITI Heat- Tempered Glass, Pittsburgh Polished Plate 
Glass, Mirrors, and Heavy Plate Glass 

A school designed with many Pittsburgh Glass products 
is rich in light, life and beauty. And it’s no more than our 
children deserve. 


Irchitect: Warren H Ashley, West Hartford, Connecticut 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


for information about the use of these famous 


Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction 


Solex* green tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
Solargray* neutra! tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
Herculite* shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
Twindow * the world’s finest insulating window 
Polished Plate Glass for clear, undistorted vision 
Pennvernon* window glass at its best 
Spandrelite® glass in color 


Pittco* glass-holding and decorative metal members 


CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


GLASS PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH iNDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Featuring: 


the ultimate in 
CENTRAL CONTROL 


ALL-FACILITY SCHOOL SOUND 


Here is RAULAND’S most complete School 
Sound System, offering every 

conceivable program, distribution and 
operational facility. The S260 System 
simplifies administrative control, offers 
complete program distribution (two programs 
simultaneously) to enhance instruction, 

and provides 2-way communication between 
any classroom and the central control console, 
Here, truly, is the ultimate in School Sound. 
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MODEL $260. Dual-Channel System 
PLUS Simultaneous 2-Way Intercom- 
munication For Up To 160 Classrooms 





FM-AM RADIOS: Two (2) supplied; selects any FM or 
AM radio program for distribution to any or all rooms. 
PROGRAM PANELS: T'wo (2) supplied; selects any 
two of 6 microphones and mixes them as desired or mixes 
one microphone with Radio, Room-Return or any one of 
4 programs: Transcription Phono, Record Changer, 
Tape Recorder or Remote Line. 

MASTER CONTROL PANEL: Provides 2-way conversa- 
tion with any room; includes one-operation Emergency 
Switch, automatic Program Clock and Monitor Speaker 
controls. 

SWITCH PANEL: Selects any room for program distri- 
bution; switches control distribution of 2 programs, 
intercommunication and room-return, 
TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER: Plays all record sizes and 
speeds; Record Changer and/or Tape Recorder may 
also be used. 


The $260 System may be obtained in space-saving 
Rack Mounting. RAULAND Public Address equipment 
is also available for athletic field sound coverage. 


——@ WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauvland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, Ill. 


([] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
We have 


classrooms. 


Incomparable Comfort 


®@ Large, comfortable, contour shaped seats 
— 15%.” wide x 16” deep 

® Deep, curved, correct posture backrests 
for full back support 

® Ample hip room between 
side frames 

@ Extra thick foam rubber cushioned seat 
on No. 103 upholstered model 


You get MORE when 
you insist on 


KRUEGER TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIRS 


MORE STYLES 

IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 
MORE STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
OF IMPORTANCE ‘ 


MORE SEATING VALUE 
FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


Safety Engineered 


®@ Safety folding hinges prevent 
\ finger pinching 
. ®@ No sharp edges — all are fully 
\ roll-beaded to prevent injury 
® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 
~ unbalanced sitting — well 
forward or far back on seat 
® Chairs cannot accidentally collapse 


Built to Last for Years 


®@ Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular frames 

@ Built-up seat-spacers for stronger 
pivot rod weight bearing points 

®@ Tubular leg stretchers and frame 
bracers — solid pivot rods 

@ L-shaped steel cross 
brace beneath seat 
for added support 


WRITE FOR NEW 
GENERAL 


CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan- 
angle frames permit stacking 


empty trucks one on the other, 
School 
Address 


City Zone State 
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The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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~ Heinz Tomato Juice 


_ starts any meal off right! 




















tomers a chilled glass of delicious 
Heinz Tomato Juice and watch how much 
more they enjoy the rest of the meal. 


A: your meal starter, try serving cus- 


@ Heinz Tomato Juice is a splendid appe- 
tizer and a popular one. But even more 
important to you, it offers profit opportu- 
nities that are very hard to match. Heinz 
Tomato Juice is pure juice—pressed from 


plump, vine-ripened tomatoes picked at 
flavor peak. It’s the only nationally distrib- 
uted brand made from California-grown 
tomatoes—it’s uniform in quality and 
flavor—will not separate in the glass. 


@Let your salesman show you the 
profit opportunities in the 46-o0z. and 
No. 10 tins. You’ll want to order Heinz 
Tomato Juice on his next call. 


Heinz \57 


Our Business Is To Make Your Business Better 
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--»-mechanized school accounting 
by Burroughs 


ia oz: 


NEW SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 
PROVIDES COMPLETE MECHANIZATION 


Yours for the asking! A brand-new Burroughs plan that brings complete. mech- 
anization to your school accounting system gives you all these benefits: greater 
productivity with less effort, improved accuracy, smoother work flow, instant 
availability of all the figure-facts you want whenever you want them. 
Designed for either numerical or descriptive identification, Burroughs’ new plan 
takes full advantage of the unparalleled speed and flexibility built into both the 
numerical and typing Sensimatics. 

Get your free copy of the plan that can give your school completely mechanized 
accounting at its fast and versatile best. It’s available at our nearby branch 
office. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





no other Chalkboard with a surface like 


SLATO:°STEEL 


Sees 





| 





and it’s GUARANTEED for the 
life of the building by a 
50-year-old school supply house 





On SlatoSteel’s non-absorbing, hard terial is fused into a lightweight sheet 
silicate surface, writing is never gray of steel backed with a wood-fiber 
but always sharp and distinct. Neither board, forming a tough, flexible, re- 
will the surface ever become shiny — silient chalkboard that cannot be 
from wear to form “blind spots”. cracked or chipped. Any cleaning so- 


Thus eye fatigue is reduced. Holds lution may be used and water will 
easy to install... 


No special wall construc- 
tion is necessary. Choice etc. for “see and move” learning. SlatoSteel is light in weight, easy 


magnetized teaching objects, letters, never harm it. 


of two types of ano- SlatoSteel’s coat of vitreous ma- to handle and moderate in cost. 
dized aluminum trim 


halk t h. 
and che a write for full details and prices of SlatoSteel and other BC chalkboards and corkboards 


ae = ECKLEY / Car es as 44d 


1912 no. narragansett av * chicago illinois 
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Salk Hall and campus photo 
courtesy of University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Write, wire or phone for com- 
plete literature. 












SALK HALL 


at the University of Pittsburgh 
to be serviced by Ric-wil 
underground piping... 


Salk Hall is where Dr. Jonas E. Salk and his staff are con- 
ducting their continuous virus studies. This ten-story building 
will eventually become a center for experimental medicine 
with additional space for research conducted by many fac- 
ulty members. ; 

Ric-wil is proud to be a part of this great institution and has, 
since 1932, supplied the underground steam distribution 
lines. Over 10,000 feet of Ric-wil serves an area more than 
a half-mile long and a half-mile wide. 

Over 500 universities, colleges and schools are presently 
using Ric-wil Piping Systems. 

We invite your inquiry regarding the many types of Ric-wil 
Systems available. 























Quality Piping Systems... 
. +» of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 


SINCE 1910 See our catalog 


enrrasnicarsco INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS in Sweet's 





BARBERTON, OHIO 


IN CANADA: THE Ric-wiL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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'The Honeywell Pneumatic Round 
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Why the Honeywe. 
is the finest therm: 


EASY TO USE 


Just turn the dial. That’s all you do to set 
the exact temperature you want on the 
Honeywell Pneumatic Round. The desired 
setting may be locked in place, to prevent 
tampering by students. 





























INGENIOUS CONCEPT 


The Pneumatic Round makes new use of the 
force-balance principle—provides an auto- 
matic self-check on each change in control 
signal. This results in the smoothest, most 
accurate system response. 


PRECISION COMPONENTS 
ASSURE TOP QUALITY 


PERFORMANCE 


“Classroom comfo 





Pneumatic Round 


at for every classroom in your school 





PRACTICAL, 
MODERN DESIGN 








A durable metal cover guards 
the Honeywell Pneumatic Round 
against shock or tampering. The 
grille encircling the thermostat 
protects the inner parts, yet allows 
free air flow for accurate tem- 
perature reading. 





MECHANICAL BEAUTY 
SUPERIORITY 





Numerous engineering 
improvements make 
The Honeywell Pneu- 
matic Round easy to in- 
stall—easy to maintain. 
It is mechanically supe- 
rior in every detail. 


ee 


MO516 Damper Motor con- VO512A Unit Ventilator 
trols unit ventilator damper. Dia- Valve regulates hot water or steam 
phragm construction reduces fric- flow. Diaphragm and Teflon cone 
tion, stops sticking, aids modulating packing give smooth modulation 
action of control team: throughout the valve travel. 


SHARP SENSITIVITY 


The Honeywell Pneumatic Round is_ the 
fastest responding thermostat on the market. 
It responds almost ins/antly to any change in 
room temperature. This assures fast, accu- 
rate temperature control. 


ARRESTING The Pneumatic 


Round was designed 
in the studios of 
Henry Dreyfuss, 
world renowned _in- 
dustrial designer. The 
bronze metal cover of 
the thermostat may 
be removed and 
painted, to fit any 
colar scheme. 


LO907 Air Stream Thermo- 
stat has fast response, fewer mov- 
ing parts. Working with room ther- 
mostat, it resets the air temperature 
delivered by the ventilator. 


means more take home learning” 








The Honeywell 


Pneumatic Round 
is outstanding 


in ever yY way e Gives exact temperature 
reading e@ Delivers exact temperature set 

Responds instantly e Precision accuracy @ 
Rugged and tamper-proof e Easy to see and set 
e Dust and dirt proof e Decorative beauty « 


Conveniently located e Precision components 


Only a thermostat on the wall can sense 
temperatures the way an occupant does 

Feature for feature the Honeywell Pneumatic Round Ther- 
mostat is superior in every detail. For complete information, 
telephone your nearest Honeywell office. Or write: Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 

Efficient Honeywell Service and Maintenance 


available throughout United States and Canada 


Convenient, economical Honeywell service assures con- Hone . well 


tinued maximum efficiency of all automatic control equip- 


ment. Maintenance and service facilities are available 
through Honeywell branch offices in 108 key cities in the H Fiat We Coitiol 
HOWEYWELL 


United States 15 in Canada. 


76-4687 PRINTED IN U 





LOOKING FORWARD 


Don't Let It Happen Again 


ON’T let it happen to others!” 

If the 92 victims of the Chicago parochial school 
fire, December 1, could communicate to us, this un- 
doubtedly would be their plea. 

BUT WHY DID IT HAPPEN? 

Poor housekeeping—carelessness in accumulation of 
papers—someone smoking a cigaret or lighting a match 
near flammable materials—and a crowded old building 
with an open wooden stairwell. No boiler explosion, no 
mechanical failures; simply inadequate housing and in- 
competent maintenance. 

These are the theories and alleged facts reported in 
the press as investigations are continued to discover 
the cause of one of the worst fires in school history. 

All of these are conditions that could have been 
avoided, or remedied at moderate cost. 

But it can happen to others in Chicago and other big 
cities, and in little communities, too. Because there are 
far too many old school buildings like the Our Lady 
of the Angels School with similar invitations to fire and 
tragedy. 

The unforgivable sin is to make the same mistake 
twice, and yet the fire in Chicago is a mistake that is 
repeated again and again in school history. 

It was the same kind of school building and the 
same type of fire, rushing up an open stairway, that 
took 176 lives in Collinswood, Ohio, just 50 years ago. 

Lessons to be learned again from this latest tragedy 
are described by safety experts and architects on pages 
82 to 90 of this magazine. 


Murrow Indicts Commercial TV 


O YOU remember the promise of a new and bette: 

world that was to result from television? It was to 

be the great instrument of adult education whereby the 

mass of people were to be lifted to new heights of cul- 
ture, greater enlightenment, and better citizenship? 

If an educator today complains that adult Westerns 
and suspected quiz programs have fallen far short of 
these educational and inspirational goals, he will be ac 
cused of being a prejudiced egghead. 

But one of the great names in TV itself, the one man 
who probably has done more to put real education into 
commercially sponsored programs than any other per- 
son, indicts the industry. Perhaps he can get others to 
listen. 

The accuser is Edward R. Murrow, whose stimulating 
and somewhat controversial “See It Now” series was 
dropped by CBS for rather flimsy reasons. Interviewed 
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by the Daily News of Chicago when he was in that city 
recently to address a convention, Mr. Murrow said: “I 
am frightened by the imbalance, the constant striving 
to reach the largest possible audience for everything, by 
the absence of a sustained study of the state of the 
nation.” 

The bulk of commercial television programs are “in- 
sulating us from the realities of the world in which we 
live. If we go on as we are, we are protecting the mind 
of the American public from any real contact with the 
menacing world that squeezes us in,” he said. 

“There is a great and perhaps decisive battle to be 
fought against ignorance, intolerance and indifference, 
and television could be useful. But unless we get off ou 
fat surpluses and recognize that television in the main 
is being used to distract, delude, amuse and insulate us, 
then television and those who finance it, those who look 
at it and those who work at it, may see a totally different 
picture too late.” 

Mr. Murrow suggested that program sponsors have 
the power and the opportunity to improve television 
programs in the peak viewing hours. He suggested that 
“each of the 20 or 30 large corporations which dominate 
radio and television could decide to give up one or two 
of their regular programs each year and turn the time 
over to the networks for public service programs.” 


Shared Responsibility 


RAFFIC deaths totaled 454 over the Thanksgiving 
week end. The slaughter continues at the rate of 
110 victims daily. 

Traffic experts tell us that the solution to this tragic 
problem of modern living is education educa- 
tion of the attitudes, emotions and skills of the driver 
Does this mean, then, that driver education is a major 
responsibility of the public schools? Or is this a problem 
for which many agencies of society share responsibility? 

A survey of the opinions of school administrators of 
the nation, conducted by The Nation’s ScHoo.s this 
month, reveals that fully three-fourths of the schoolmen 
in this country recognize driver education as a logical 
responsibility of the schools. But many of them say em- 
phatically that it’s equally logical to expect the state 
or local community to provide additional funds for this 
training. (See page 6. ) 

A few states — Michigan, for example 
encourage a statewide, comprehensive driver education 


are trying to 


program by sharing with the schools some of the tax 

revenues that they collect on the automobile. To date, 

such help has fallen far short of the amount needed. 
Yet it would seem fully as important that federal 


and state taxes collected on gasoline be used to educate 


4! 





for safer driving as generously as they are now used to 
build better roads. 

Our survey revealed the consensus of schoolmen to 
be that the automobile industry, including automobile 
dealers and insurance companies as well as manufac- 
turers, has a moral responsibility for reducing the death 
toll on the highways. The 1959 models are fancier, 
longer, faster — and more deadly. Little has been done 
to make the new model a safer car in which to ride, al- 
though competent engineers have offered many sugges- 
tions. 

Automobiles are both potential and actual instruments 
of destruction, yet they are sold to anyone who has the 
down payment, without any assurance that the pur- 
chaser can drive the car in a safe and reasonable manner. 
The least that the automobile industry can do is to pro- 
vide leadership for communitywide approach to the 
problem of driver education. 

Flint, Mich., is known the world over for the manu- 
facturing of automobiles. And Flint also should be 
known the world over for its cooperative community 
program of driver education. Not so many years ago, 
this city had one of the highest auto accident rates in 
the world, Today’s cooperative program started in 1953, 
when the superintendent of Flint’s public schools named 
a committee of 10 civic and industrial organizations to 
recommend a program of driver training, along with 
ways and means of maintaining it. The committee had a 
program under way in less than a year, and today Flint 
has one of the finest driver education ranges in the 
country 

Eleven civic groups that helped to develop the pro- 
gram and provide the facilities were represented at an 
open-house celebration on the range, October 28. Shar- 
ing in the credit are Flint’s automobile club, automobile 
dealers, fire and casualty agents, and manufacturers. 
Civic agencies represented include the police depart- 
ment, the recreation and park board, the county medical 
society, the county traffic safety commission, and the 
state inter-industry highway safety committee. Also rep- 
resented, of course, was Flint’s parent-teacher associa- 
tion and the schools. Aiding the program both in leader- 
ship and in finances was the Mott Foundation, a phil- 
anthropic organization supported by private wealth 
that originated from the automobile industry. 

Driver education is now compulsory for all 10th 
graders in Flint’s public and parochial schools. Police 
officers, insurance agents, and highway officials assist 
regular instructors. 

Records kept during the past year show that 95.5 pet 
cent of those who completed this driver-education train- 
ing have a clear record of no violations. Furthermore, 
not even one of the graduates of the course has been in- 
volved in a serious traffic accident. 


No Longer a Melting Pot 


) Soe blight of the big city is rubbing off on the public 


schools. This seemed to be the consensus of sociolo- 


gists and political scientists addressing the University 
Council for Educational Administration, a nationwide 
seminar held at Northwestern University in Evanston, 
IIl., recently. (See page 96.) 
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The public school usually is pictured as a melting pot. 
From the diverse cultures and traditions of the immi- 
grant and the migrant, the classroom extracted desir- 
able elements and produced citizens for a democracy. 
But with the growth of the big city and its blighted or 
segregated communities, the public school simply em- 
phasizes the cultural and racial limitations of its own 
neighborhood. 

Not by design but rather by proximity, a school may 
thus be all Negro, all Polish, all Spanish-American, all 
children of coal miners, all children of stockyard work- 
ers. Thus, many schools in the big city, instead of being 
the means of integrating minority groups into what we 
consider American culture, become instead a segregat- 


ing agency. So say the sociologists! 


“On the Shelf” With Jim 
VISIT every month with the dean emeritus of this 
nation’s school administrators, James M. Spinning 
of Rochester, N.Y., is now the privilege of readers of 
this magazine. Beginning this month, Jim joins our staff 
of regular contributors as the writer of a new depart- 
ment, “On the Shelf.” He will review and interpret pro- 
fessional literature. 
We're glad to have you with us, Jim. Call the shots 
as vou see them! 


Dangerously Close 
O ONE can honestly deny the fact that the federal 
government is exerting influence over the school 
curriculum through the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Through specific grants and 
matched funds, this act is building into the instructional 
program an emphasis on science, languages and certain 
vocational skills. Regardless of the merit of such em- 
phasis, this is a federal process that comes dangerously 
close to federal control. 

Keenly aware of this danger are the state superin- 
tendents or commissioners of education upon whose de- 
partments falls the responsibility of devising state plans 
through which the federal grants can be distributed. 

At their annual convention in Chicago (November 
11 to 15), these chief state school officers cautiously but 
clearly expressed deep concern over this trend. In two 
of their resolutions this attitude is expressed as follows: 

“Although the Council believes that the provisions ot 
the National Defense Education Act will do much to ex- 
pand and improve American education in those pro- 
grams of special importance to national defense, it re- 
cords its concern over the dangers of federal control 
inherent in this type of piecemeal federal assistance 
which, through the offer of federal funds, stimulates 
state and local emphasis upon specific school programs 
and thus has the effect of unduly influencing state and 
local educational policy. . . . The Council favors federal 
support legislation of a general type which leaves to the 
states complete freedom to determine the educational 
purposes for which education furids should be used.” 
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The school administrator faces another 


rugged year of exploration. A review 


of 1958 gives guidance for 


leering and peering in 1959. 


FREDERICK J. ‘CHALK DUST’’ MOFFITT 


Explorer MCMLIX 


past year has not been all 


T= 

sweetness and light for anybody 
but it was a particularly tough one 
for purple people, pre-ignited space 
satellites, and school superintendents, 
three groups that have much in com- 


mon. The enthusiasm and acclaim 
with which these three groups have 
been publicized, pressurized, con- 
sumed and/or fired seems to be a dis- 
turbing symptom of an increasingly 
jittery world. School administrators 
are, by nature and nuture, explorers 
and pathfinders and no one has ever 
suggested that the business of explora- 
tion or pathfinding is easy, comfort- 
able or convenient. 

Therefore, before the school super- 
intendent goes into orbit for 1959, he 
should essay the exhilarating possibil- 
ities that he may (1) go around and 
around without getting anywhere or 
(2) be plastered with interstellar mud 
or a more earthy kind or (3) he may 
be able to reach higher and/or fall 
lower than ever before. It is necessary 
that he peer into the past to see where 
his 1958 course wobbled and, at the 
same time, leer into the future in order 
to avoid the cosmic disasters which lie 
in wait for all unsuspecting school ad- 
ministrators. It is the purpose of this 
study to outline such a procedure in 
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order to give school superintendents a 
little more guidance in the art of peer- 
ing and leering. 
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HE educational headlines of 1958 

fall into three categories: (1) those 
with national significance and import, 
(2) those that forcibly influenced and 
manipulated the school superintend- 
ent, and (3) those purely local events 
which were given uncomfortable pub- 
licity by the hometown newspaper. 

The significant national educational 
events of 1958 were four: (1) the 
Upsy-Downsy Regression, (2) the 
Great Congressional Diddle, (3) the 
Integrational Shuffle, and (4) the Gus- 
set Busting Collegiate Dilemma. 

Lesser national events that had the 
most direct effect on school admin- 
istrators were: (1) the Sputniked Cur- 
riculum, (2) “Button, Button, Who's 
Got the Button?,” (3) Rock, Roll and 
Be-Bop (continued from previous 
year), (4) the TV Flutter, and (5) the 
Continuing Teacher Katabasis. A final, 
overwhelming educational phenom- 
enon, which cut across all lines, in- 
fluenced all sorts and conditions of 
man, and was national, local and hy- 
perthyroidic in scope was the Pot Boil- 
er’s Plethora. 


1958 
educational 


Inasmuch as these events of 
will doubtless 
history for the forgettable future, they 


influence 


deserve explanation. 

Upsy-Downsy Regression. The pe 
culiarities of the Upsy-Downsy Re 
gression had an annoying effect on 
school Money 
tight and children were on the loose; 


administration. was 
the pupil-dollar dropped as the num 
ber of pupils rose; the cost of living 
upped while the administrative salary 
didn’t; the maintenance dollar went 
down but only in districts somewhere 
else; money was easier to borrow but 
the local bank was not aware of it; 
college tuition jumped, cafeteria pie 
was cut smaller, and the basketball 
game, which 
heightened the local depression. In the 


team lost the decisive 


face of these catastrophes, the educa 
tional budget refused to budge. 
Meanwhile, Congress decided for 
and against federal aid to education 
Congressmen fiddled while the fed 
burned. In 
circles administrators fought execu 
tives, and brother disputed brothet 
until they all ran out of money and 


eral-aiders educational 


had to raise the local real estate taxes. 

The Int-gr-tion story brought forth 
more heat than light. As a cause for 
and pondering, 


educational ulcers 
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however, it is undoubtedly even more 
depressing than the case in Aspen, 
Colo., where the school board tangled 
with its executive because he asserted 
that scholarship was more important 
than ski jumping. (See Ten Stories of 
1958.) 

Nor does the expanding story of the 
Gusset Busting Colleges need much 
elucidation. School administrators are 
fully aware of the implications of 
overstuffed classrooms, inasmuch as 
they have been going through the sit 
uation for a number of years and the 
end is not yet. The only difference 
is that colleges can threaten, raise tui- 
tion, or otherwise dispose of the over- 
flow, whereas the lower echelons of 
education have to accept all candi- 
dates who present themselves for in- 
doctrination. 

The Sputniked Curriculum. The 
five 1958 headline events that really 
caused sleepless nights for the school 
administrator were of somewhat dif- 
ferent character. From a long-range 
point of view, the most explosive de- 
velopment was the Case of the Sput- 
niked Curriculum. 

In years past there had been rather 
general acceptance by the American 
populace that, in addition to teaching 
the common skills and competencies, 
the schools should assume some re- 
sponsibility for the inculcation of 
character, morals, health and social 
adjustment, inasmuch as the influence 
of the home had diminished and 
everybody was moving elsewhere. 

With a beep and a peep, sputnik 
changed this conception, and the hap- 
manager was in- 
study 


less curriculum 
structed that all courses of 
should forthwith be science centered 
instead of child centered. The con- 
struction of a scientific curriculum is 
never easy. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that the majority of superintend 
ents have not tried. 

Who's Got the Buttons? Partially 
as a corollary of the sputniked curricu 
lum, another headline storv brought 
headaches to the school administra- 
tor. This was the “Button, Button, 
Who's Got the Button?” revelation 
The science centered curriculum can 
be properly pursued only by those 
pupils who have most of their buttons 
In a seriously overcrowded school svs- 
tem, it is reasonable to suspect that 
time-and-a-half should be given to 
those unfortunate kiddies who possess 
the fewest buttons. Reasonable or not, 
this is what the public suspected and 
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clamor arose for special attention for 
the bright child who has more buttons 
and who consequently can be trained 
to think up more sputniks. Paradoxi- 
cally, a similar cry arose for more help 
for the slower learner, which added 
to the general curriculum confusion. 
Meanwhile, the “Rock, Roll and Be- 
Bop” manifestation rolled on, causing 
great pain and anguish to the educa- 
tor. In the 
caused by rock and roll, the other 


increasing jumpiness 


headlines of 1958 appear somewhat 
more academic. The educational TV 
Flutter continues, as does the Teach- 
er Katabasis; but it is probable that 
these tough problems may be solved 
by a few extra doctoral dissertations, 
a little more research, and a heck of a 
lot more money. 

The most uncomfortable education- 
al story of 1958, “The Pot Boiler’s 
Plethora,” was not in the newspaper 
headlines at all. It came in vicious at- 


Education's Ten Most Unexpected Stories in 1958 


Reading for Understanding . . . Memphis, Tenn. The success of 
the school system in the teaching of reading was powerfully demonstrated when 
Timothy Meadows, age 6, after two days’ attendance at the Kingsbury School, 
spied a sign on a red box labeled “Pull.” When Timmie pulled, 3000 children 
responded in an unrehearsed fire drill. 

Preschool Education . . . Franklin, Ky. Police received a telephone 
call from some person obviously in great distress and danger, urging them to 
“come quick because something awful is going to happen.” They rushed to the 
scene and found William Kratzert, age 4, who pointed a trembling finger at 
his baby sitter. “She threatened to spank me,” said William. 

Child Care... Fresno, Calif. Mrs. Lillian Dennis, mother of six, ex- 
plained to the judge that she taught her 10 year old son to steal. “If I did it 
myself,” said Mrs. Dennis, “I might end up in jail and there would be no one to 
look after the children.” 

The Subject Matter Curriculum... St. John, Kan. Asked by the 
teacher to name the four seasons of the year, Cindy Hopson deliberated for some 
time, finally responded: “Duck, deer, quail and pheasant.” Meanwhile, in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., the superintendent ordered a loving cup for the winner 
of the annual spelling bee. The cup was delivered, engraved for presentation to 
the “Canandaigua Elemantary School.” 

The Child-Centered Curriculum .. . Indianapolis. Little John 
Soaper walked into the children’s division of the central library and yelled at 
Librarian Elizabeth Simmons, “Hey, woman, get me a book on manners.” 

Extracurricular Activities ... Port Arthur, Tex. The Don Drive- 
In Theater advertised that its “Back-to-School” program would include “Hot- 
Rod Rumble, Portland Expose, Teen-Age Doll, The Come-On, Crime in the 
Streets, Young Guns, plus Glamour Gals of Burlesque.” 

Juvenile Delinquency . .. Milwaukee. According to municipal 
records, Milwaukee children during the year swallowed gunbore cleaner, solder- 
ing flux, reducing pills, battery acid, furniture polish, lighter fluid, airplane glue, 
fertilizer, narcotics, tranquilizers, rubbing alcohol, hormones, after-shave lo- 
tion, camphorated oil, motor oil, iodine, toilet cleaners, laundry bleach, chro- 
mium polish, gasoline, kerosene, benzene, paint, wood alcohol, linseed oil, var- 
nish, paint thinner, pesticides, cologne, toilet water. 

Adult Education . . . Duncan, Okla. Accosted by a roving reporter 
who was trying to find out how many people could name at least one of the first 
amendments to the Constitution, the first interviewee replied, “I really wouldn't 
know; I just moved here recently.” Meanwhile, the New York City sanitary 
authorities spent several thousand dollars to repaint the city trash cans, which 
had been marked “Litter Here,” because an average of 2000 outgoing letters 
were being deposited in the cans every week. 

Involvement and Togetherness ... Peterborough, Ont. When 
the mayor asked for opinions on the ideal size of a committee to study school 
conditions, Alderman Ross Dobbin replied, “Three people—one dead and one 
out of town.” 

School Board Relationships .. . Aspen, Colo. Supt. William R. 
Speer resigned when the school board reversed his ruling that pupils with a 
“D” average could not compete in a ski meet. The pupils, including the board 
president's daughter, then went on to win Junior Ski Championships from the 
Southern Rocky Mountain Ski Association. 
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tacks from a multiplicity of books, 
magazines, billboards and loud-speak- 
ers. It was tintinnabulated by the edu- 
cators themselves, by scientists bent 
on a little extracurricular fun, by ora- 
tors, demolition experts, and sob sis- 
ters. The American educational SVS- 
tem was damned, dissected, disinte- 
grated and demolished by erstwhile 
friends and space fillers. 

The amazing fact remains, how- 
ever, that in spite of these attacks, the 
schools still continue to operate, and 
the public keeps on voting for new 
swimming pools and expanded courses 
in driver education. This goes to prove 
something, although what is proved 
may not be clear at the moment. 

These attacks, 
caused most of the 1958 headlines, are 
bound to confuse the school admin- 
istrator as he explores the possibilities 
in the vear ahead. What can he ex- 
pect of 1959 in a world that is filled 
with worry and buffets? What can he 
do to convince his constituents that 


various which 


much superior teaching and learning 
are going forward despite the clamor? 
How can he extend the curriculum to 
provide increasingly for the scientific 
minded, the bright pupil, the slow 
learner, the handicapped, and the Ca- 
nasta experts? In a word, what will 
happen to education in 1959? 


° ° © 


T IS easy to predict that there will 
be a great deal more of what we 

have already had, but that has al- 
wavs been true. However, four 
troubled areas need a particular leer: 
(1) the changing curriculum, (2) the 
financial situation, (3) the interpretive 
services, and (4) a new look at what 
the whole thing is about. 

The curriculum area holds the most 
important place in any list of objec- 
tives for reexamination 
spite of the fact that a few school ad- 


because, in 


ministrators have been forced to be- 
come mere hewers of wood and chlor- 
inizers of swimming pools, that which 
a child actually learns must still con- 
tinue to be the final test of school ad- 
ministration. 

Never before in modern times have 
people been more confused as to what 
the schools do teach, should teach, 
and must teach. At the present time, 
the badly battered curriculum doesn't 
seem to suit anyone. Evidence in sup- 
port of such a discouraging statement 
is everywhere at hand. The nearest 
authority on curriculum revision is no 
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further away than the corner gas sta- 
tion or the neighborhood grocery. 

The year 1958 has raised up other 
critics whose opinions without benefit 
of billboards have gained wider pub- 
licity. An example of such declaration 
comes from Vice Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, who is quoted as saying that 
American pupils should be taught 
“more science and less love.” It will 
be recalled that Mr. Rickover is the 
inventor of the atomic-powered sub- 
marine and his words are undoubtedly 
applicable to atomic engines. Some 
educators do not agree that they apply 
to bovs and girls, however. How on 
earth, they ask, can we fill the increas- 
ing demand ior scientists if we leave 
love out of the curriculum? Love came 
before science, they say, and science 
might well be tempered with a little 
more love. 

Robert C. Angell, professor of so- 
ciology, would eliminate even more. 
He asserts that schools are too busy to 
teach such things as driver education, 
personal hygiene, character building. 

Problems of 1959. Like much edu- 
cational writing today, this 
does not attempt to suggest solutions. 


article 


It only poses problems. 

The 
problems of 1959 lie in the changing 
curriculum. In attempting to solve 


most pressing educational 


some of these problems, the school ad- 
ministrator must reexamine his cur- 
ricular offerings in the light of the 
needs, desires and aspirations of his 
particular community and the well- 
being of the future citizens of a de- 
mocracy, not forgetting the idiosvn- 
crasies of colleges, the despotism of 
the Carnegie unit, and the pressures 
of local legions. 

In this difficult process, the super- 
intendent must keep in mind that the 
present overstuffed curriculum can 
not be self-centered, sputnik centered, 
subject centered and child centered all 
at the same time. He may have to pick 
and choose. 

The second important dilemma that 
confronts the 1959 superintendent is 
It is Money, 


not nearly enough of. The financing of 


an ever recurring: Worry 
public education, being largely built 
on real estate taxation, land grants, 
hope and despair, has never been pat 
ticularly realistic, but the vagaries of 
the 1958 
made. it 


Upsy-Downsy Regression 


have even more annoying 
than is always the case 
It is customary to advise school ad 


ministrators to “make do,” to wring 


every possible nickel out of thei 
school dollar by economizing on tis- 
sues, towels and trivia. Such advice 
is not very helpful because most 
school superintendents are past ex- 
perts in the wringing process. Having 
gone through the wringer repeatedly, 
they do not need advice on how to 
wring. 

If our most conservative economists 
are right, however, in 1959 the realist- 
ic business manager, instead of futilely 
wringing his hands and his budget, 
will ring the bell for more money. It 
is not expected that this prognostica- 
tion will result in any wild wave of in 
flation in educational circles, inas 
much as the chances of its acceptance 
rests with a public that is going to be 
busy doing the same thing on a more 
personal basis. 

The third leer that the school ad 
ministrator will find helpful for future 
planning is in the field of school inter 
pretation. Why did several national 
magazines embark on a clobbering 
campaign? 

In the eager search for scapegoats 
for our recent economic misadven 
tures, blame has been cast on ideas, 
institutions and human frailties. Auto 
mobile dealers have been told that a 
“hard sell” is necessary. Manufactur 
ers have been advised to repackage 
their products, and Madison Avenue 
has been told to talk sense and cut 
out the sing-song. Perhaps, in all this 
welter of conflicting opinion, — the 
school interpreter can find a few ideas 
for his public relations program. 

But, more important than all this, 
in the vear ahead the school admin 
istrator must take a long, hard look 
at his philosophy of education. Where 
is he going and how? What is the pur 
pose of public education and why? 
What are the modern answers to this 
experiment: in democracy which, up 
to the vear 1959, has never had a real 
chance to prove itself? 


These are paths for exciting ex 


ploration and adventure. It is in the 


nature of such exploration that some 
explorers’ will probably not even be 
able to get into orbit and some may 
expect to be caught in their own fall 
out. Some will probably land in’ the 
mud with a thud 

Yet if some few can break through 
the pull of gravity, it may help men 
everywhere to discover the meaning 
the music of the stars. In 
1958 


marche 5S Ob a 


and hear 


1959, just as in education 
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Pressure from interest groups, 
parental apathy, and grandiose 


theories do not determine the 


Function of Today’s School 


JOHN H. FISCHER 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore 


S WE try to clarify the functions 
of the school today, we face this 
basic issue: Can we continue to as- 
sume that the school has a residual re- 
sponsibility to furnish its pupils or its 
community with any service that is not 
currently provided or that is provided 
well enough by some other agency? 

The advocates of the all-inclusive 
curriculum insist that whatever con- 
tributes to the growth of a child is 
proper grist for the school’s mill. The 
school, they say, should be a sort of 
cross-section of the whole of life, an 
opportunity for children to learn by 
doing what comes naturally. 

It is only a slight distortion of this 
thesis to say that it justifies placing in 
the curriculum virtually any activity 
that is not harmful to children. The 
fallacy here, of course, is that popular 
interest in a subject is no criterion of 
its educational value. Pressure groups 
that enthusiastically promote the in- 
clusion of their favored materials rare- 
ly consider the inescapable conse- 
quence that any new addition to a 
school schedule forces the elimination 
or contraction of some part of the ex- 
isting program. 

As new materials have been pushed 
into the curriculum by parents, parti- 
san pressure groups, legislators or 
school authorities, the only test cus- 
tomarily applied has been to ask 
whether the new innovation was ac- 
ceptable in itself. Rarely has anyone 
inquired about what was to be 
dropped or shortened or weakened. 
And almost never has there been any 


From a paper presented before the American 
Psychological Association, 1958, 
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responsible investigation to determine 
whether the new was educationally su- 
perior to the old. Indeed, it has usually 
been impossible to relate precisely 
what went out to each new item that 


came in. 


Limited and Unique 


In determining the function of the 
modern school we need first to rec- 
ognize the nature of the school as a 
unique institution. The good school is 
not, as some suggest, a cross-section of 
the whole of life. If it were, its sep- 
arate existence could not be justified. 
If children are to come to school mere- 
ly to do in a healthful environment 
those things they will inevitably do 
anyway as they grow up, we should 
not need schools at all. The fundamen- 
tal purpose of education is to see that 
children do not grow up “naturally.” 
It is rather to see that they are sys- 
tematically conducted through a care- 
fully planned series of experiences 
which will civilize them and cultivate 
their inherent capacities, in order that 
each of them may achieve the finest 
development of which he is capable, 
that he may be the best person he has 
it in him to become, that he may, as 
someone has put it, catch up with the 
human race and in the process acquire 
a sense of personal moral responsibility 
toward his own behavior and the well- 
being of his fellow men. 

The school does not do this alone. 
The family has an ancient and crucial 
role in this process, and, for most of 
us, the church has a central function. 
A host of other agencies have parts to 
play, and with virtually all of them the 


school must maintain a harmonious 
and reciprocal relationship. 

However, if the school attempts to 
displace these other agencies, two re- 
sults are certain. First, the school will 
fail to do the total job, for no one agen- 
cy can encompass the whole work of 
preparing a child to live well in a free, 
pluralistic culture such as ours. Sec- 
ond, by trying to adopt the character- 
istics of a multiplicity of agencies, in- 
evitably the school will lose its own 
distinctive character. 


Things That Schools Do Best 


The average child acquires a great 
many skills and a good deal of knowl- 
edge outside of school, but certain 
types of learnings he is unlikely to ac- 
quire anywhere save in school. Unless 
we protect and preserve the school’s 
opportunity to teach these things, they 
will not be taught. 

Ralph W. Tyler, director of the 
Center for Advanced Study in Be- 
havioral Science, Stanford University, 
says:° 
he things the school can do best 
are likely to belong in one or more of 
the following classes: (1) learning 
that requires organization and distri- 
bution of practice over considerable 
periods of time; (2) learning in which 
the central factors are not obvious to 
one observing the phenomenon and 
where basic principles, concepts and 
meanings must be brought especially 
to the attention of the learner; (3) 
learning . . . where the experiences 


“ar 


*The Education of Teachers. A Major Re- 
sponsibility of Schools and Colleges, Education- 
al Record, July 1958. Pp. 255-56. 
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cannot be provided directly; (4) 
learning that requires experiences of 
higher quality than are commonly 
available in the environment of the 
student, and (5) learning where ex- 
amination and interpretation of ex- 
periences are essential, where it is not 
enough simply to have had more con- 
tact with, but where there is need for 
reflection upon and examination of ex- 
perience and an effort to interpret it 
to have it become more meaningful.” 
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N SETTING the function of the 

modern school we must recognize 
continuously the commitment of our 
society to universal education and the 
totality of our dependence upon it. In 
examining our high energy economy, 
we observe that our entire develop- 
ment as a nation has been marked by 
a steady rise in the use of more and 
more powerful forms of nonhuman 
energy. But it is less commonly rec- 
ognized that our development has 
been built also upon an increasing 
reliance on educated people. This is 
readily seen in the rapid growth in de- 
mand for better educated people in all 
types of work. 

In 1900 we graduated from our col- 


leges about 25,000. In 1955, we grad- 
uated more than 10 times that num- 
ber, although our total population had 
merely doubled in the intervening 
years. 

From 1910 to 1957 the per cent of 
the labor force comprised of the skilled 


workers, foremen, clerical workers, 
proprietors and managers, professional 
and technical workers rose from 32.8 
to 47.6. The sharpest rise among the 
subgroups was in the professional- 
technical class, which went from 4.4 
to 9.9 per cent, and in the proprietor- 
manager class where the rise was from 
6.5 to 10.3 per cent. In other words, 
the fraction of the labor force employ- 
ing the most highly educated groups 
virtually doubled, an increase far be- 
yond that of any other group of 
workers. Every projection of our needs 
indicates a further rise in the propor- 
tional demand for the best educated 
workers. 

But our dependence on education 
goes beyond economic or vocational 
requirements. 

Intelligent citizenship today calls 
for much wider information and deep- 
er understanding than were required 
a century ago. Not only are the prob- 
lems of international relations more 
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complex than they have ever been be- 
fore, but even the difficulties of self- 
government in the simplest rural vil- 
lage are more demanding than they 
were two generations ago. 

The degree of tolerable ignorance is 
considerably lower now than it was 
when Jefferson warned us that to ex- 
pect “to be ignorant and free in a state 
of civilization” is to “expect what 
never was and never will be.” Free- 
dom and civilization require today 
much more education and many more 
educated people than Jefferson could 
possibly have imagined. 


Must Teach the Unwilling 


If the modern school is to meet its 
responsibility it must take fully into 
account the total range of ability, in- 
terest and cultural background of the 
student body it is called upon to serve. 
Its job is to teach those who are un- 
able, unready and unwilling, as well as 
the apt and the academically oriented. 
This demands of teachers wide sym- 
pathies and great patience, but these 
warm qualities alone are not enough. 
Modern teachers need also consider- 
able knowledge of the nature of their 
pupils and of the technics most likely 
to be effective with them. And since 
the teaching profession as a whole has 
but limited experience with slow pu- 
pils compared with centuries of ac- 
quaintance with able students, many 
of the required technics have yet to be 
discovered. Learning to work more 
effectively with retarded, reluctant 
and unmotivated learners is very much 
a function of the modern school. 

The two easiest ways out of our 
difficulty must be rejected. The first 
is to dismiss the slowest from school 
at 12 or 14 years of age with the ra- 
tionalization that they will be better 
off at work. For years this answer 
served but we can no longer use it. 
The jobs are simply not to be had in 
our present-day economy. Further, the 
jobs that will be available to these 
children as older adolescents will call 


for some degree of training and un- 
derstanding, which they will probably 
be expected to acquire in school. 

A second solution often suggested 
is to segregate them into special 
schools where they will be convenient- 
ly out of the way or, as some cynics 
would say, in storage, until they reach 
the minimum age for leaving school. 
This proposal is a denial of a principle 
basic to our public school system. 
Within a system that respects differ- 
ences and encourages maximum 
achievement, we still subscribe to the 
purpose of educating, as far as possi- 
ble, together all of the young people 
who will form our total citizenry. 

The problem we face, the function 
we must try to serve, was put some 
years ago by the Harvard report, 
“General Education in a Free So- 
ciety,” in these words: 

“The ideal is a system which shall 
be as fair to the fast as to the slow, to 
the hand-minded as to the book 
minded, but which, while meeting the 
separate needs of each, shall yet foster 
that fellow feeling between human 
being and human being which is the 
deepest root of democracy.” 


A Question of Emphasis 

But when we agree that the school 
must accept and undertake respon- 
sibility to teach all the children, the 
question still unanswered is what they 
are to be taught. 

On the elementary 
seem to have reached a reasonable 


program we 


consensus; the controversies over sub 
ject matter have been much less sharp 
here than at the high school level. 
Clearly, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
the social studies, the sciences, the 
arts, health and physical education 
have become well established compo 
nents of the elementary curriculum. 

The differences of opinion about 
the primary and intermediate grade 
programs now deal chiefly with the 
emphasis to be applied and the meth 


ods of presentation to be used. 


Baltimore’s superintendent of public instruction, John H. 
Fischer, joined the staff of Baltimore schools in 1930 as 
an elementary school teacher and held several positions 
in the school system before being named superintendent 
in 1953. Dr. Fischer served as president of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association in 1945 and was chairman of 
the 1958 Yearbook Commission of the A.A.S.A. He is cur- 
rently serving on the Education Policies Commission for 
the N.E.A., on the Maryland Advisory Commission on 
Higher Education, and on the Maryland Advisory Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. ; , 





A major difficulty at this level has 99 


to do with patterns for grouping pupils 
and evaluating their progress. Our re 
cently renewed interest in bright pu 
pils has brought back into somewhat 
sharper focus the old issue of homo- 
geneous versus heterogeneous group- 
ing. Having swung, as we so often do 
from one extreme to the other during 
the last 25 years, we now seem to be 
agreed that a compromise course of 
fers advantages superior to either ex- 
treme. And we are quite certain that 
a simple easy solution is likely to be 
more wrong than right. Most schools 
now place pupils ith classes most otten 
V chronological age, but then shift 
their placement from group to group 
or from room to room to recognize 
variations of aptitude and competence 
in different areas of learning. 

Thus we try to combine the ad 
vantages of competitive challenging 
associations with the parallel benefits 
al child receives when he works with 
classmates of different levels of ability 


than his own 


Teapot Tempests 

The grading and reporting prac 
tices that bring discomfort to so many 
parents and consequently to school 
administrators—are often teapot tem- 
pests artificially magnified far beyond 
One 


which most schools seem unlikely to 


their proper merits. solution, 
adopt soon, is to issue to every pupil 
not one but three report cards. 

The first would be designed express 
ly to give every parent something to 
brag about. On this form marks would 
be recorded in the traditional academ- 
ic code, the scale beginning with B 
and rising to A. For parents who ap 
preciate statistics and pure objectivity, 
the marks could be converted to per 
centages, carried out to two decimal 
places, thus making it possible for a 
third grader to take home a mark of 
92.34 in English composition. The 
contribution of such definiteness to the 
morale of thousands of more discrim 
inating parents would be incalculable 

The second form would be designed 
to help every child do better next 
month. It would be a reward to the 
good student, a stimulus to the lag 
gard, and a means of comforting the 
child who shows commendable effort. 
On this form no symbol for failure 
would be used, and no negative im- 
damage anyone’s 


plications would 


self-image 
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The third form would merely tell 
the truth about the child. His potential 
and achievement in skill and knowl 
edge as measured by standardized in- 
struments would be recorded, and his 
teacher would enter her estimate of his 
habits His 
since the last report would be shown, 


and attitudes. progress 
and a simple diagnosis would be given 
of his strengths, his weaknesses, and 
any needs for special attention at home 
or at school. 

Our troubles with report cards and 
parents have been due to our attempts 
to serve three purposes on one form. 
Since it is impossible to tell the whole 
truth about a child in a document that 
is also to be used for individual ther- 
apy and public display, it is no wonder 
we have failed to keep some parents 
completely happy. 

Most of the uneasiness about Amer- 
ican education seems now to focus on 
the secondary school. This is the seg- 
ment of our establishment whose func 
tion we have vet to clarify satisfac- 
torily. The elementary school, even 
though its methods have been drasti- 
cally modified, still pursues its time- 
honored purposes of fundamental edu- 
cation. The modern high school in 


dramatic distinction now faces an as-- 


different from the 


ancestors, the 


signment widely 


function of its Latin 


grammar school, the academy, and 
even the public high school of a few 
decades ago. No longer is its work 
limited to the preparation of a select 
clientele for higher education. For all 
the term has suffered at the hands of 
merciless critics, the high school today 
must nevertheless be concerned with 
the life-adjustment of its students, only 
some of whom will go on for further 


formal education. 


Agree on Two Purposes 

In recent years a number of widely 
different groups have set down their 
views on the objectives of secondary 
education. Despite the width of the 
philosophical spectrum from which 


the sponsors have been drawn, their 


separate statements reveal a surprising 
amount of agreement. The two main 
purposes reflected in virtually all of 
them are self-realization and social ef- 
fectiveness. The latter generality is 
usually divided into about three sub- 
areas: effectiveness in human relation- 
ships, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. Possibly the most. sig- 
nificant aspect of these proposals is 
that in most of them educational goals 


are described in terms of behavior. 
Conservatives and liberals agree that 
the function of the school is ultimate- 
ly to affect not merely the knowledge, 
beliefs and tastes of students, but what 
they do and how they do it. 

On two questions the experts do dif- 
fer, and often to a substantial degree. 
One of these is the importance of sub- 
ject matter in education. The members 
of one group see subject matter as a 
factor of primary concern. They view 
the academic disciplines as the princi- 
pal means for arriving at the desired 
behavior patterns. And these disci- 
plines, they are convinced, will be best 
distilled through the mastery of cer- 
tain areas of accumulated facts and 
principles. 

To another group subject matter per 
se is less crucial as an element in the 
educational process, for they prefer to 
move more directly to the level of de- 
cision making and skill development. 
For them experience with problems of 
immediate concern is more important. 
Systematically arranged facts and 
principles are to be found and used 
as required, rather than mastered and 
stored against a time of need. 


The Course of Wisdom 


The course of wisdom seems most 
likely to lie between the two extremes 
of this controversy. It is probable also 
that a single approach will not be 
equally effective with all pupils, since 
power of abstraction varies widely 
within the range of adolescents. 

The second question on which the 
experts fail to agree is the extent to 
which secondary education should be 
reshaped in the light of certain new 
conditions that affect the schools. 

One of these conditions is the nature 
of the school population now as com- 
pared with that of, say, 50 years ago. 
Is there sound evidence, or any at all, 
that the proportion of pupils with lim- 
ited learning ability is larger today, 
or is the problem merely one of low 
interest and poor motivation? All agree 
that the problems of interest and mo- 
tivation are real and present. But some 
critics of the modern programs insist 
that the problem of the retarded 
reader has been grossly overstated by 
people whose difficulty is their own 
inability to teach pupils to read. 
Wherever the truth on these matters 
will finally be found, it is undeniably 
clear that what we now call intelli- 
gence and reading ability do vary 
normally, and that high schools now 
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enroll a larger proportion than they 
formerly did of pupils in the lower 
half of both of these distributions. 

Another 
face, regardless of the assessment of 
the differing observers, is the explosive 
expansion of knowledge, the rapid 
rise in the technical requirements that 
the economy imposes on workers, and 
the increase in specialization which 
must be reflected in the high school 
curriculum. 

A third condition to be faced, and 
a seriously limiting one, is the unfortu- 
nate lack of information about the na- 
ture of adolescent learners, the means 


condition schools must 


by which they may be motivated, the 
dynamics of developing their values 
and tastes, and the most effective wavs 
of guiding their learning. 

Finally, we have the whole perplex- 
ing question of relating formal educa- 
tional experience to cultural experi- 
ences generally, tving the program 
and purposes of the school meaning- 
fully into the total life pattern of, par- 
ticularly, the most deprived groups of 
young people. 


Whatever relative weight these new 
conditions deserve in the reexamina- 
tion and reshaping of secondary edu- 


cation, they must be taken into ac- 


count. Pupil ability and motivation, 
the demand that more be taught and 
more skills developed, the difficulties 
of school-community interaction, and 
the scarcity of effective technics, all 
limit the 
schools in discharging their functions. 


effectiveness of modern 

Another issue is the question of 
quality in education. That all pupils 
cannot be expected to reach a uniform 
level of proficiency is so obvious as to 
require no comment. But the evidence 
is abundant that in many schools far 
too little attention has been given to 
stimulating the attainment of even 
those levels of which the students 
know themselves to be capable. In 
some schools the very idea of unusual 
or even perfunctory effort is rejected. 
A student who tries to raise his aver- 
age is labeled a “square” and finds his 
social acceptance in jeopardy, 

The explanation of this unfortunate 


behavior is not hard to find, for it lies 


I am strongly persuaded that our survival and success in the ex- 


citing years ahead will be influenced most effectively by the value sys- 


tem to which we as a people are willing to subscribe. 


If we can discipline ourselves to pursue excellence in place of 


opulence, to accept less chrome today for a more literate culture tomor- 


row, if we can learn intelligently to distinguish luxuries from neces- 


sities and to choose first what we really need, there is reason to expect 


that our future may indeed be fabulous. 
The function of the modern school as I wish and hope to see it is 


to help us become a people capable of such choices and commitments. 
That we have the power to create such schools is beyond question. 


We have them now in a few fortunate communities. 


The uncertainty that we will create enough of them is in some 


respects frightening. But the possibility that we might promises a 


fascinating adventure to everyone who will join the effort. 


As Was noted earlier, teachers have 
worked for many centuries with able, 
well motivated youths. As a result we 
have accumulated a respectable body 
of technics, which, despite the absence 
of systematic validation, are quite ef- 
fective in the education of selected 
students. We urgently need, however, 
well planned programs of research and 
development in the better instruction 


of adolescents of limited ability. 
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almost always in the value system of 
the society surrounding the school. 
Youngsters of even limited discern 
ment soon discover what their elders 
really value and rarely are willing to 
find. Bright 


discovery. still 


what they 
make the 
more quickly. 


challenge 


voungsters 


In situations where the cultural pat 
tern militates against the pursuit of ex 


cellence, it is incumbent on the teach 


ers and school leaders to set up the 
necessary counter force. Indeed, one 
wonders why any school would ever 
fail aggressively to promote excellent 
performance in every segment of its 
program. 

In schools where excellence is re- 
spected and consequently sought, 
worthy accomplishment will be seen 
in varied forms. The pupil whose scho- 
lastic achievement puts him at the 
head of the honor roll represents one 
class of excellence; the competent stu- 
dent council leader, another. Crafts- 
manship in shop work, creativity in 
painting, outstanding musical per- 
formance should all receive appropri- 
ate attention. Students of limited abil- 
ity should be recognized when they 
accomplish well what is properly ex- 
pected of them. 

But always, the major purpose of 


kept clear. In 


values, dis 


education should be 
the school’s hierarchy of 
tinguished intellectual and = scholarly 
attainment within a framework of mor- 
al responsibility should occupy: the 
leading position. Honest effort is to be 
respected, wherever it is found, but, 
since the institution concerned here is 
a school, the highest praise should be 
reserved for that salutary combination 
of ability and effort that results in ex- 
cellent scholarship. 

Unprejudiced respect for individual 
distinction is the essence of democra- 
cv. In schools where this is recognized 
there is no conflict between education 
for excellence and education for de 
mocracy. 

One aspect of the school’s function 
remains to be considered. What I have 
in mind is the school’s responsibility 
to be concerned with all the factors 
that affect learning 

Whether or not 
the fact, 


whole self to school. The school has no 


anvone approves 


every student) brings his 
choice but to enroll total personalities 

The extent to which emotional and 
social factors influence learning has 
but the 


relationship is still too little recognized 


been emphasized repeated] 


in many school programs No school 


can expect to execute its function 
properly or efficiently unless it is pre 
pared to use the tools and technics of 
clinical services 


guidance, testing 


and, when it is indicated, casework 
to supplement and bolster the services 
of teachers. To fail in this is seriously 
to handicap both teachers and pupils 
and badly to undermine the effective 


ness of the total school effort s 
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A dean of education, a superintendent, 


and a prominent board member 


conclude the series of articles on 


is Ours a Real Profession? 


Quality of Administrative Behavior 


Should Be Target for Change 


Y STRONG conviction is that 

it is with the improvement of 
the quality of administrative behavior 
that we as a profession can take the 
most decisive action. I want to spell 
out some of the action steps which, in 
my opinion, we should stress. We are 
already in the process of moving in 
these directions, I believe. 

Che more | get into the research on 
leadership and the broader my ex- 
perience with public education be 
comes, the deeper my conviction 
grows of the decisive difference that 
the quality of administration makes to 
any educational enterprise. Why this 
is so is becoming fairly well under- 
stood. That it is so is central to our 
concern for increasing the status of 
the professional school administrator. 
1 should like to 


phases which seem to me to be implic- 


indicate some em 


it in this hard social fact. 

Selectivity of candidates for ad- 
ministration. No one can_ seriously 
question, I believe, that too many 
candidates too indiscriminately are 
entering professional programs for the 
preparation of school administrators. 
By and large we are far more careful 


in admitting candidates for teaching 


50 


programs than we are in admitting 


candidates for school 


positions — in 
administration. 

We are on the threshold, I believe, 
of coming to some fairly defensible 
definitions of effective administrative 
behavior. The profession and the pub- 
lic are in deep debt to the Kellogg 
Foundation for the seminal role it has 
plaved during the past decade in this 
important regard. Some reasonably 
validated image of what we are at- 
tempting to produce in our programs 
is a sine qua non both to our screening 
and preparation programs. 

Research suggests that we should 
look for candidates that possess such 
personal qualities as intelligence, po- 
tential for high energy output, and 
judgment. The two basic dimensions 
of administration, namely, task-ori- 
ented and morale-oriented behavior, 
recently have repeatedly been identi- 
fied and described. 

Effective 
(and I am referring to much more 
than information and knowledge) can 
be described. It must represent 
the starting point for defensible pro- 


administrative behavior 


grams for screening candidates for 


school administration. It must deci- 


sively determine the purposes and 
methodology of the professional pro- 
grams in our colleges (as well as our 
inservice efforts in the field). 

Reconstructing professional _ pro- 
grams. We are unmistakably moving 
into programs in our higher institu- 
tions which appear to be increasingly 
geared to producing specific opera- 
tional concepts and administrative 
skills in candidates. We have only to 
note the present emphasis upon cross- 
disciplinary seminars, administrative 
cases, and field experiences for docu- 
mentation of this fact. 

A few pioneering schools might 
well ask themselves, however, if, as 
promising as these steps are, they 
might not still represent relatively 
cautious departures. What would our 
curriculum and _ instructional proce- 
dures look like if they were tooled to 
produce maximum behavioral change? 
What would be a model for a program 
essentially laboratory and_ clinically 
oriented? How effective would it be? 

How many programs for preparing 
school administrators in excess of need 
do we have in this country? We ap- 
parently have 300 higher institutions 
preparing administrators for only 800 
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posts that each year are filled by 
“new” administrators. This is an aver- 
age of fewer than three candidates per 
program per year. Can the quality of 
programs which is needed for this task 
be carried on by so many institutions 
producing so few candidates per in- 
stitution? How much more effectively 
would it be done if, for example, only 
50 institutions in this country were 
engaged in the education of prospec- 
tive superintendents? 

How effective are our preparing in- 
stitutions in producing candidates who 
actually possess the behavior which 
distinguishes the effective adminis- 
strator? How careful are we in our 
evaluation of these results? Are we too 
prone, perhaps, to conclude that 
courses and written examinations per 
se can be equated with operational 
competence? 

How much would our preparing in- 
stitutions he helped in strengthening 
the quality of these programs through 
the vigorous activity of such an agency 
as the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education? In 
what ways, if any, should the relation- 
ship of A.A.S.A. with N.C.A.T.E. be 
improved? 

Strengthening certification stand- 
ards and procedures. A final essential 
control point for protecting the qual- 
ity of school administration is the role 
of our respective states in defining 
licensing or certification standards 
and procedures. Licensing is a pro- 
tective measure assumed first of all by 
the state to protect its citizens and 
often, secondarily, to be sure, to pro- 
tect the profession. In spite of the 
giant strides which have been made in 
this country in this regard during the 
Twentieth Century, there is a threat- 
ening lag between practice and need. 

In my opinion it is a disservice to 
delay Jonger a clear movement toward 
requirement of a sixth year of prepa- 
ration for administrators. The dimen- 
sion of the job to be accomplished is 
too great to be encompassed by a five- 
year program. One of the signs by 
which a profession is known is its re- 
lentless drive to upgrade its service. 
Improved certification requirements 
are of very great practical importance 
because of the well known teeth they 
possess. 

Procedurally, several points are at 
issue relative to certification. They re- 
quire clarification. For example, how 
broad or specific should the certifica- 
tion be? What should be the place of 
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representatives of the profession on 
certification boards? How long should 
certificates be valid? What of reci- 
procity of certification between states? 
What prerequisite requirements (e.g. 
years of teaching) should certification 
for administration impose? 


Action Steps 

Here are seven important moves 
our profession must endorse and ac- 
complish as rapidly as possible: 

1. The profession should vigorous- 
ly sponsor and support efforts to de- 
scribe and validate what constitutes 
effective administrative behavior. 

2. Screening programs that use cri- 
teria based upon effective administra- 
tive behavior should be placed in op- 
eration by institutions preparing 
school administrators. 

3. Institutions preparing school ad- 
ministrators should be encouraged to 
engage in extensive experimentation 
with new curriculum innovations. The 
concept of design and_ execution 
should produce in candidates maximal 
behavioral change in conformity with 
acceptable definitions of effective ad- 
ministration behavior. 


School Administration Is 


Public Administration 


WO obstacles appear to be block- 
ing the acceptance of the school 
superintendency as a profession: 

1. We permit ourselves to be ac- 
cepted as an authority in too many un- 
related matters. | am referring to such 
items as curriculum, finance, person- 
nel, building construction, mainte- 
nance, public relations, and probably 
a dozen other fields so highly special- 
ized that certain people devote a life- 
time to their study. A so-called author- 
ity on so much cannot help but be 
vulnerable. This destroys the sym- 
bolism attached to a profession. 

2. The role of a public administra- 
tor is such that the protective devices 
associated with a profession are lack- 
ing. A school administrator or anyone 
in public life is subjected to attacks 
and abuses not associated with the 


4. In the interest of high quality 
programs, serious consideration 
should be given the advisability of re- 
ducing, perhaps drastically, the num- 
ber of higher institutions approved for 
offering programs for the preparation 
of school administrators. 

5. As an instrumentality for up- 
grading programs for preparing ad- 
ministrators, the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Administra- 
tion and the A.A.S.A. should explore 
the advisability of reinforcing the ac- 
tivity of the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education in 
this area. 

6. In order to assure a reasonable 
minimal level of quality in education 
leadership, certification standards for 
adhi..vistrators need to be raised by 
the states. Included in this movement 
should be the minimum requirement 
of six years of preparation on the part 
of prospective administrators. 

7. The profession should 
issues relating to certification proce 


study 


dures and, as a body, recommend and 
encourage action that will protect the 
public in this singularly vital area of 
its welfare. © 


JOHN BLACKHALL SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Greenwich, Conn. 


professions as we now recognize them. 
As long as this exists, I question 
whether we can expect to be acknowl 
edged as being a professional group. 

But let us look at the topic in a more 
generous manner. 

No agreement exists on what con- 
stitutes a profession. Myron Lieber- 
man, in his book “Education as a Pro 
fession,” lists eight characteristics of 
a profession: 

1. A unique, definite and essential 
public service. 

2. An emphasis upon intellectual 
technics in performing its service. 

3. A long period of specialized 
training. 

4. A range of autonomy for both 
the individual practitioners and for 
the occupational group as a whole. 

5. An acceptance by the practi- 
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tioners of broad personal responsibil 
ities for judgments made and acts per- 
formed within the scope of profes 
sional autonomy 

6. An emphasis upon the service to 
be rendered, rather than the economic 
gain to the practitioners, as the basis 
for the organization and performance 
of the social services delegated to the 
occupational group. 

7. A comprehensive self-governing 
organization of practitioners 

8. A code of ethics that has been 
clarified and interpreted at ambiguous 
points by concrete cases 

School administrators qualify for 
professional status on almost all of 
these points. On three we fail: (1) We 
do not require a long period of spe- 
cialized training; (2) we lack a range 
of autonomy, and (3) we do not have 


a self-governing body of practitioners 


Hold Jobs by Chance 


Most hold 
their jobs by chance rather than by 


school administrators 
training. Performance in the classroom 
may have opened the wav to a princi 
palship and from there to a superin 
tendency. For most of us, specialized 
training has come after entering ad- 
ministration and tends to be inservice 
in nature rather than lengthy and con- 
centrated as implied in the term “pro- 
fessional training.” There has been lit- 
tle uniformity in the preparation 

We do not have a broad range of 
either for the 


practitioner or for the occupation as 


autonomy individual 


a whole. Every school administrator 
has the sole responsibility to make cer- 
tain decisions and in many instances 
he is autonomous. But this is an inse- 
cure position. His so-called authority 
fluctuates with the policy of his school 
board, which may change as often as 
there is a local election. His decision 
making right is constantly challenged 
by a public convinced that the school 
board runs the school 

Yet this lack of autonomy is not en 
historical, In re- 


tirely traditional on 


cent vears We as a body hi become 
so enamored with the “participatory 
processes” and “democratic proce- 
dures” that we may well have accol- 
plished only one thing insofar as pub 
lic opinion is involved the impres- 
sion that as individuals and as a group 
we are incapable of making decisions 


Let's not quibble — we must inform 


the public, and it must be done well 


On this there is agreement. The dan 


ger lies in becoming so enchanted 
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with public relations and attitudes that 
we may have overlooked our real ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. 

I have never heard of doctors o1 
lawyers inviting the public in to advise 
them on matters directly related to 
professional know-how. If we continue 
to place those trained in education on 
the same level as lay citizens when de- 
cisions are to be made on matters that 
require specialization and experience, 
then we can never hope to be recog- 
nized as a profession. Our ever-grow- 
ing practice of asking the public's ad- 
vice before we move is, in my opinion, 
one of the primary obstacles to profes- 
sional recognition. 

One other point on this matter of 
autonomy: Our. state and national as- 
sociations must have a voice in saving 
who shall be admitted to membership. 
This implies the power to suspend and 
expel. At present it is possible for any- 
one to become a superintendent of 
schools. Almost all states have a few 
regulations that must be met. These, 
generally speaking, were formulated 
by legislative groups with little in- 


fluence from the superintendency. 


Power To Suspend and Expel 
The A.A.S.A.’s authority 


mission, suspension and expulsion is 


over ad- 


nonexistent if we compare it to that of 
the American Medical 
This is the third characteristic of a 
profession that I see as lacking for us. 
We are most proud of our national or- 
and the 
vancements made. Since the end of 
World War II the A.A.S.A. has devel- 
oped many programs for setting pro- 
fessional standards and for elevating 
school 


Association. 


ganization tremendous ad- 


the stature of the public 
superintendent. 

In “Something To Steer By,” there 
are 35 specific directions that I com- 
mend to vou. With these to guide us 
we may become a profession in more 
than But for the present we 
shall have to acknowledge that our 


hame 


national svmbolic 


organization — is 
rather than directive. 
While I have pointed out the three 
characteristics of a profession that we 
lack, it is not my intention to imply 
that 
C.P.E.A. encouragement, training pro- 


there is no hope. Through 
grams for school administrators have 


been established. We must compli- 
ment the colleges and universities for 
the tremendous research and develop- 
ment in this area. While the curricu- 


lum for school administration varies 


from school to school, the skills and 
disciplines for the task are daily clear- 
er. Some uniformity in training will 
come. 

All is not dark for those of us in the 
field. Numerous courses are available 
in the various schools of education. 
We can strengthen and improve our 
technics through that medium. This 
is an individual matter. 

I would like to suggest another path 
that will not only elevate the indivi- 
dual professionally, but also his entire 
staff. Let me illustrate this by describ- 
ing one actual example with which I 
am familiar. 

More than a vear ago the Harvard 
Graduate School cf Education ob- 
tained a $200,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
Working cooperatively, staff 
members of the Harvard Graduate 
School and the superintendents of 
schools in Concord, Lexington and 
Newton, Mass., had developed a num- 
ber of proposals for changes in educa- 
tion practice that appeared worthy of 
exploration. All that was lacking were 
the funds for personnel, supplies and 
research elements. The Fund grant 
made these possible, and almost a 
dozen projects were approved and 
started in the three communities in 
September 1957. Some will be com- 
pleted this year; others look like very 


tion. 


long-range propositions. 

The organization formed to conduct 
these projects is known as S.U.P.- 
R.A.D., the School-University Pro- 
gram for Research and Development. 
A board consisting of university per- 
sonnel and the three superintendents 
formulates policy. In each community, 
committees of local teachers and uni- 
versity staff are concerned with the 
specific activities. Each project in- 
volves the professional staffs of the 
university and school working as a 
unit. As the foundation for the entire 
structure there are two meetings each 
vear of the three school boards, uni- 
versity men, and superintendents. 


One Project in Upgrading 

Briefly, here is what is taking place 
in these projects: 

1. Public school personnel is hav- 
ing intimate contact with research as 
it develops from the university. The 
lag between research and practice is 
disappearing. 

2. University — staff 
being forced to adjust theory to meet 


members are 


real situations. 
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3. School boards are seeing at first 
hand the need for specialized training 
if the complexities of school admin- 
istration are to be successfully met. 

4. Superintendents are forced to 
broaden their concept of the job of 
school administrators and to adjust to 
the more concise role of the protes- 
sional educator. 

The Committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration has 
done much to improve the preparation 
for those desirous of entering the field 
of school administration. For those al- 
ready in it, programs such as S.U.P.- 
R.A.D. can be set up throughout the 
country to upgrade the profession. 
While financial grants will make this 
type of arrangement easier to develop 
and operate, there can be close uni- 
versity-school without 
funds. Only lack of imagination and 
effort could restrict this. Let me em- 
phasize this: A wedding of the pro- 
fessional school and the practitioner is 
one of the most certain steps to estab- 
lishing the school superintendency as 


cooperat ion 


a recognized profession. 

But good as this may be, it will not 
suffice. School administration is pub- 
lic administration. The services ren- 
dered, as is true in medicine and law, 
are social in nature and are essential. 
The proximity of control and_ the 
autonomy of the individual in these 
professions are at great variance with 
those of the school superintendent. 
While we like to talk of our propin- 
quity to law and medicine, this may 
well be mere verbiage. Once the doc- 
tor or lawyer gets his state license, 
he is independent and becomes sub- 
ject only to legal restrictions and the 
codes of his professional societies. 


Community Threatens Status 


While the public school administra 
tor faces a less rigorous qualifying 
examination, daily his autonomy is 
challenged by his direct responsibility 
to his hiring body, the community. 
Our doctor, dentist and lawyer gets 
and retains his professional status 
through the public acceptance of him 
as an expert in his field, qualified and 
unchallenged. The educator is ques- 
tioned, probed and debated with great 
regularity. He is fair game in any 
community. This is not the atmos- 
phere in which professions are ac- 
knowledged. It may be questionable 
if an administrator employed by a unit 
of the government can ever attain pro 
fessional status as we recognize it. 
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Let me point out a simple mark of 
separation between the recognized 
profession of medicine and the school 
superintendency. Most of us have had 
experiences in asking a doctor to ex- 
plain an ailment. I am usually unable 
to remember the technical terms long 
enough to get to a dictionary. On the 


other hand, school people are told 


they must not use professional jargon. 
It creates suspicion. Are we hiding 
something? Are we pretending to 
know more than the lay citizens? It 
smacks of 
told. 

I have no sympathy with those who 
wish to deceive, but I deplore the 
situation that makes it inadvisable, 
if not impossible, for a highly skilled 
express his 


professionalism, we are 


and trained 
know-how in the technical language 
of his trade. You don’t become a pro 
unless you act and talk like one. Let’s 


person to 


Public Acceptance Is 


the Chief Criterion 


HE nub of the whole problem of 

professional status, it seems to me, 
is contained in a statement by Vice 
President G. Homer Durham of the 
University of Utah: “Self-designation 
is not enough. There must be public 
acceptance and recognition.” 

It would be presumptuous for a lay- 
man like me to dwell upon the specific 
steps you school administrators should 
take to shore up the areas in which 
vou are weak. You know how to go 
about formulating, adopting and en- 
forcing a unified code of ethics. The 
doctors, dentists, lawyers and engi- 
neers have done it. Of course, enforce- 
ment calls for some state sanctioned 
regulatory authority, and this neces 
sitates enabling legislation. 

Also, 
know how to select candidates for the 
profession. You know how to proceed 


in bringing about certification and 


vou school administrators 


licensure of school administrators and 
how to proceed in achieving accred- 
itation of professional schools. 

But how are school administrators 


admit this or stop talking about this 
business of being a professional. 

I do not despair of school admin- 
istration being recognized as a profes- 
sion. Surely the young men coming 
into the field with the predetermined 
decision to make superintendency a 
career will give us the needed lift and 
prestige. “Something To Steer By” re- 
ports that 800 yearly come into super- 
intendency for the first time. Here is 
our hope. Let us make sure of these 
men. Respectability will come as our 
state and national organizations take 
a rigorous stand with school boards 
on the vital matter of qualifications for 
the position. Until we rid ourselves of 
the silly notion that the responsibility 
for determining the candidate's fitness 
for the superintendency belongs ex- 
clusively to the local community, we 
are not likely to convince many that 
we constitute a profession. * 


TAYLOR T. HICKS 


Dentist, Prescott, Ariz., and 
Former President, National 
School Boards Association 


to attain acceptance and recognition? 
You have within your reach a power- 
ful set of tools. They have been used 
with great effectiveness by other or- 
ganizations in attaining goals. And 
these tools of communication must be 
used accurately if school administra- 
tion is to achieve a truly professional 
status. 

Also, you have at your right hand a 
the organ- 


If | 


were a school administrator, I would 


powerful potential ally 
ized school boards of America 
encourage my board members to be- 
come active in their state and national 
associations. | would elicit the aid of 
the school board associations, as well 
as my individual board members, in 
approaching the state lawmaking 
bodies for licensure laws and for the 
proper enforcement of a code of 
ethics. 

Then, buoyed by the assistance of 
this understanding ally, I would press 
vigorously for general public accept- 
ance and recognition of a truly pro- 


fessional service. a. 
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CHALK DUST | 


FREDERICK J-MOFFITT” 


COMING CELEBRATIONS 


AS A SPECIAL service to school admin- 
istrators who are interested in enhancing 
their public relations (and who isn’t), 
Chalk Dust calls attention to a few of the 
coming celebrations which should be ob- 
served in the schools. These special 
events will reflect credit on the school, 
help industry, and provide a merry time 
for all. This list, culled from a recent 
publication by the National Chamber of 
Commerce, is by no means complete, as 
it fails to include state and local observ- 
ances, mandates of governors, demands 
mer- 
Bird 


SC hool boards, local 


Mrs. Busty, or 


by mayors, 
chants, Sons of 
Watchers Societies. 

More intensive observance should be 
given to the local holocausts. It is im- 
perative, however, that educational rec- 
ognition be given these important nation- 
al weeks. Fortunately, the public ation ar- 
rived too late to be of much use in 1958, 
but with a new year at hand, alert admin- 
istrators will be able to arrange suitable 
celebrations 

The calendar: January 1-13, Yam Sup- 
per Week; January 1-15, Time for Hot 
Chocolate Milk Week; January 2, Kiddies 
Day; January 5-12, Save the Pun Week; 
January 10-25, Take Tea and See Week; 
February 3-9, National Weight Watchers 
Week; February 6-15, Kraut and Frank- 
furter Week (attention school cafeterias); 
February 24-28, Pencil Week; March 2-8, 
Peanut Week; March 16-31, Family Shoe 
lime; April 1, April Fool’s; April 6-13, 
National Noise Abatement Week; April 
15-20, National Sidewalk Superintend- 
ents’ Week; April 21-26, Bike Week; 
May 15, Thirty-T'wo Weeks Until Christ- 
mas Day; May 1-31, National Retirement 
Month; May 10-17, Let’s Go Fishing 
Week. 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


ACCORDING to a University of South- 
erm California biology professor, Jay M. 
Savage, there are “evolutionary possibil- 
ities” for year 8500 A.D. 
which will make the gyrations of a school 


around the 


administrator considerably less exhaust- 
ing. If a school superintendent can hold 
on to his job for a few centuries, he may 
be able to settle down to a more placid 


existence provided, of course, he doesn't 
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get stuck with Merit Rating or a losing 
basketball team. 

Desirable physical changes are on the 
way. “Not only are toes getting shorter,” 
the professor says, “but the little toe has 
practically no function any more.” This 
is truly wonderful news for school super- 
intendents, who seem to be natural born 
steppers-on-little-toes. Within hours after 
the average superintendent has arrived 
in his new community, he has stepped on 
more toes than can be bandaged in a 
lifetime of reprisal by the stepees. It is 
difficult to vision a constituency without 
toes to be stepped on, but it is a de- 
lightful dream, anyway. 

With expanding mechanization, avers 
the professor, the legs and feet are get- 
ting slight use and will become spindly 
and less utilitarian. Thimpk what this 
means to a_ school superintendent! 
Through _ bitter 
learned that the feet and limbs of his 
public are mostly used for kicks aimed 


experience, he has 


at his more tender susceptibilities. A non- 
kicking public would be a boon of some 
magnitude. As a fringe benefit of footless- 
football could be cut 


down to size, too. 


ness the team 

“Who needs hair any more?” asks the 
professor, and for that sympathetic com- 
ment alone the average school adminis- 
trator, whose flowing locks are only a 
memory, will bless him. “Baldness is in- 
creasing among men and may eventually 
include women.” While it is probably 
true that a certain amount of hair pulling 
P.T.A.’s and citizens 
groups provides a pleasant and necessary 


among teachers, 
relief from tension, it is not entirely con- 
ducive to educational progress. 

These findings by Dr. Savage present 
several more serious problems, however. 
What will they mean to a curriculum al- 
ready scientifically counted down and 
shook up? If legs are abolished and if 
hair is out, there will be no further need 
for courses in personal grooming and 
driver education. The 8500 A.D. curricu- 
lum may become a three-track system 
where the superior students will be edu- 
cated as radio and TV commentators, the 
average pupils will be trained for singing 
commercials, and the underprivileged 
group will be used as listeners. At times, 
it almost seems as if we had already an- 
ticipated such a development. 


IN WONDERLAND 


THE WONDERLAND faculty was in 
emergency session to consider the emerg- 
ing curriculum. “How in the world,” 
asked Alice nonplussedly, “will we ever 
expand the curriculum to include mis- 
silery. The curriculum is already over- 
stuffed with mandates by long forgotten 
lawmakers. It is gussetted with the preju- 
dices of history.” 

“Don't be so stupid, my dear,” said 
the White Knight, shooting a few rockets 
at the moon as he distributed travel bro- 
chures to the assembled faculty by order 
of the board of education. “Don’t you 
realize that we must emphasize more sci- 
ence as a matter of self-preservation?” 

“Of course,” replied Alice, “but the 
question is how?” ' 

“I move,” said Tweedledee, the Latin 
professor, ramming his Maxwell into a 
nearby tree, “that we abolish driver 
education. It is uncouth and unnecessary.” 

“Likewise,” chorused Tweedledum 
and the other teachers of Jabberwocky, 
shaking their mortarboards. 

“Put on the brakes, brothers,” shouted 
the Mad Hatter, who taught setting-up 
exercises. “Don’t you realize that the 
dumb drivers in America are a hundred 
times more dangerous than sputniks?” 

“Why not eliminate health education?” 
suggested the Turtle, who had lived a 
long life without the benefit of Miltown. 

“We need more and not less health,” 
declared the Nurse. “My charts show that 
poor health is a leading cause of illness.” 

“I move that we discontinue music,” 
said the Frog. There was no agreement, 
for it was well known that the Frog was 
a monotone and also full of hops. 

“We certainly need music,” said the 
Duchess, who played the ocarina in the 
school band, “for it looks as though an 
understanding of the music of the spheres 
is going to be increasingly important.” 

“We have reached an impasse,” said 
the White Knight, looking around to see 
whom he could appoint as chairman of 
a Committee on Impasses. 

“I have it,” said the Turtle, cautiously 
stretching out his neck. “Why not abolish 
Life Adjustment and Guidance? For 
who on earth knows how to adjust to fly- 
ing saucers?” 

The Rabbit, who served as public rela- 
tions coordinator, twitched his ears hap- 
pily as he began to prepare headlines 
which he knew would be agreeably re- 
ceived by his readers. This caused an- 
other and more painful impasse, as ear 
twitching always does. 

“I move,” said Alice, because she felt 
that some sort of locomotion was needed, 
“that the entire problem be referred to 
the editorial writers and politicians.” 

“In my more pessimistic moments, my 
dear,” said the White Knight a little des- 
pondently, “I think perhaps that is just 
about where it is now.” 
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Commercial exhibits at 1959 convention are 


rich source of information; 100 classifications 


of products, with at least 80 new features 


Getting the Most 
From A.A.S.A. Exhibits 


SHIRLEY COOPER 
Associate Secretary, A.A.S.A. 


I HAVE just received a letter from 
a young school superintendent 
who is planning to attend an A.A.S.A. 
convention for the first time next 
month. He inquired, “How can I use 
to best advantage the time I have 
available in studying the commercial 
exhibits? What will be new in these 
exhibits this year? What should I es- 
pecially plan to see?” 

Since my reply to these timely and 
most appropriate questions may be 
as useful to an older convention vet- 
eran as they are to this young recruit, 
[ am using excerpts of my letter to him 
in this discussion about the 1959 A.A.- 
S.A. convention exhibits. 

Actually, the term “commercial ex- 
hibits” is a kind of misnomer that has 
developed over the years merely 
through use and through the need for 
some definitive term. It is true that the 
approximately 460 exhibitors are for 
the most part business and industrial 
firms. In that sense these are com- 
mercial exhibits. But in a very real 
sense of the term these are “educa- 
tional exhibits.” They range in size 
from a lead pencil to an 80 passenger, 
fully equipped and ready-to-rol1 
school bus and range in complexity 
from a simple, flat table top to an in- 
tricate heating and ventilating unit. 
These literally thousands of products 
on display on two floors of the conven- 
tion hall are unquestionably one of the 
richest sources for ideas about how to 
organize and operate a community ed- 
ucational program in the entire con- 
vention setting. 


Like a Library. The superintendent 
who gleams most from this rich source 


of information carefully plans his visits 
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to the exhibits not only in terms of his 
convention time schedule but in terms 
of unresolved problems in his own 
school district. He goes to the exhibit 
with specific questions in mind and 
seeks information that will be helpful 
in answering them. His approach to 
the exhibit is not wholly unlike that of 
a graduate student going to a good 
library. He has important problems 
and questions in mind. He is aware 
that there is information here that will 
be useful to him. And he goes about 
finding this information in a logical 
and systematic manner. 

The exhibits at the 1957 A.A.S.A. 
convention were classified under 97 
different. headings in the official ex- 


This scene was repeated at the 1958 
regional conventions. John R. Rowe, 
as president of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors, is cutting the ribbon to open 
exhibits, after greetings from Philip 
Hickey, then A.A.S.A. president. 


hibit handbook. With the listing of 
names of exhibiting companies ot 
showing the number 
and exhibit 
these descriptive headings, this hand 
book served well as a guide to study 
of the exhibits. A similar exhibit book 


will, of course, be given to each per 


organizations 


locale of booths undet 


son as he registers for the convention 
this vear. 

This exhibit, as well as exhibits at 
A.A.S.A. conventions in past years, is 
characterized by newness, by fresh 
ness, and by a forward look. Advance 
information indicates that no less than 
80 different, entirely new products or 
distinctively new features of familiar 
products will be shown at this Atlantic 


City convention 


Have New Look. While 


many products will be on display that 


many 


are well known and have been tried 
and proved through use in school sys 
tems throughout the country over a 
period of several years, there is still 
a new look about them. New raw ma 
terials have been used in manufactur 
ing them. There are new colors, new 
designs, and new controls for complex 
and intricate mechanical equipment 
A specific example illustrates how an 
old and well established product has 
been placed in a new setting 

There will be few people at this 
convention who will not remember the 
big and imposing clock in the prin 
cipal’s office that controlled the wel 
come or rudely interrupting class 
break signals that sounded regularly 
at 55 minute intervals. The exhibit 
this year will show something new 
clock. One 


company will have on display an in 


even about the old-time 
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genious electronic network which 
combines into one single system the 
functions of a public address system, 
emergency alarms, telephone-inter- 
coms, the old clock and class-break 
signals, and a closed-circuit TV. This 
seems a bit complicated, to say the 
but the manufacturers claim 


and cut 


least, 
this will 
down cost, and no one really expects 


increase efficiency 


anything to be very simple nowadays. 


Many New Teaching Aids. During 
the past year the manufacturers of in 
and supplies, 


structional materials 


evidently aware of the nationwide 
concern about how to teach more and 
to teach better, have apparently out 
done themselves in developing new 
equipment and new materials to help 
teachers and administrators meet this 
challenge. As a result of their efforts a 
whole host of new teaching devices 
and materials will be on display in the 
exhibits. One 
what is called a Jacob’s ladder to as 
sist in teaching the principles of elec 
tricity to physics students. This unit 


company has devised 


forms a high voltage spark across two 
wires at the base of a glass tube. The 
spark rises as it bridges a widening 
gap between the two wires and final 
ly flares off at the top 

Another company 
movable science laboratory unit, com 


will display a 


plete and self-contained, designed for 
and high 
And yet 


company will show a piece of portable 


use in elementary junior 


school classrooms another 
equipment to make microscopic study 
in elementary classrooms more prac 


ticable and easier 


Tote bags and a list 
of exhibitors are 
useful for the tour, 
such as these three 
men are making 
at the most recent 
A.A.S.A. meeting 
in Atlantic City. Far 
right! A typical 
convention scene, 
as administrators 
study some _ merits 
of school furniture. 


A new TV receiver, designed es- 
pecially for classroom use, will be on 
display at the exhibit. This receiver 
set, 6 feet high with built-in antenna 
and three-speaker audio systems, is 
completely mobile. It can be readily 
rolled from one room to another and 
may be dismantled easily for carrving 


up and down stairways. 


Alaska Goes on Map. If you are 
wondering how map publishers are 
going to solve the problem of present- 
ing the new state of Alaska on their 
United States maps, vou need only to 
come to the exhibit to get at least one 
interesting solution to this intriguing 
question And, of course, vou will not 
want to miss seeing the new satellite 
globe. This motorized unit dramatical- 
ly shows the complex earth-satellite 
relationships and reduces them, so the 
manufacturers say, to easily under- 
standable concepts. And there is a 
new device for greatly reducing the 
time to grade papers 

The “reading eve,” which is a new 
device for photographing eve move 
ments, will be on display as a valuable 
tool in the testing programs of reading 


specialists, classroom teachers, school 


psychologists, vision specialists, and 


educational research workers. 

There will seem to be no end to new 
and interesting instructional materials 
and equipment on display in this ex- 
hibit. You 
chalkboards 


cork 


plastic surfaces 


will see tempered glass 
foam cushioned bulletin 
bulletin with 


new 


boards, boards 
stvle lettering 
tools for art work, and coin sorting 


and counting machines. 


Thousands of Books. After the con- 
vention, the thousands of books, many 
of them brand new, will be remem- 
bered by many people as the most in- 
teresting and most informative part 
of the entire exhibit. The great range 
in subject matter, the distinctive art 
work, and the innovations in format of 
hundreds of books for tots, teens and 
oldsters are too great even to suggest 
here. There will be books dealing with 
almost every conceivable aspect of 
teaching and learning. One company 
has a book on how to teach manuscript 
and cursive writing. Another company 
will display a  “beginning-to-read” 
book, written and illustrated so clearly 
that even the little folks can do sup- 
plementary reading all by themselves. 

The manufacturers of building ma- 
terials, school furniture, and mainte- 
nance have apparently 
been no less imaginative and produc- 
tive than the companies that produce 
the tools of instruction. Twin-ground, 
neutral gray plate glass that reduces 
brightness and a_ heat- 


equipment 


glare and 


strengthened spandrel glass that 
comes in a variety of colors and can be 
used in curtain wall construction will 
be on display. One exhibitor will be 
introducing a new line of classroom 
seating in soft colors of mint green, 
sea blue, copper tone, and mist gray. 


New Auditorium Seating. If you are 
having a problem of equipping a com- 
bination auditorium-cafeteria — unit, 
vou may find in this exhibit just what 
vou are looking for. One of, the ex- 
hibitors will be showing and demon- 
strating a 6 foot cafeteria table-bench 
that can be converted with almost the 
ease and rapidity of pushing a button 
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DISPLAYS provided by nearly 500 exhibitors offer new 
ideas as well as solutions to old problems. There’s a smart 
look in school accessories, especially noticeable in soft 
colors and new designs. Broad range of supplies and equip- 
ment for teaching science, languages and vocational tech- 
nics invite full investment of federal funds to be available 
from National Defense Education Act. Classroom use of TV 
gets much attention. Ideas and materials for that new 
building deserve hours of study. Satellites and Alaska will 
be there. See the exciting new materials for music and art. 


to auditorium bench type seating 
with a comfortable broad backrest. 
With a flip the table top comes into 
position as the backrest on seating for 
the auditorium. 


For Classroom Flexibility. A full- 
scale working model of a folding par- 
tition with a built-in hydraulic sys- 
tem that operates on a sponge rubber 
foot without tracks or keepers will be 
on display. This unit has been de- 
signed especially to separate the large 
areas of multipurpose rooms into 
smaller work spaces. It is but one of 
the many products that have been de- 
veloped as a result of the increasing 


emphasis on flexibility in school plant 


construction. 

In other parts of this exhibit you 
will have a chance to see and to ex- 
amine specially developed “room di- 
viders” for use in school buildings 
where walls separating the classroom 
from the corridor have been omitted, 
automatic power-operated gymnasium 
seats, colorful dim-out plastic dra- 
peries that eliminate the outside glare 
from sun or snow and soften the in- 
coming light through large window 
areas to a degree that good, clear 
images from projected films and slides 
can be obtained, and a complete line 
of equipment used in the gradually in- 
creasing number of school buildings 
that are heated with electricity. 

In several exhibits you will have an 
opportunity to see large modules that 
can be quickly put into place as com- 
plete units in school plant construc- 
tion. One company is displaving an in- 
sulated suspended ceiling with built- 
in radiant heating acoustical 
treatment. Another exhibitor will have 
a display showing 16 foot lengths of 


and 
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precast concrete grandstand seats for 
use in outdoor athletic areas. 


Photographic Aids Developed. A 
display of photographic materials and 
equipment will show that it is pos- 
sible to snap a picture and project it 
on a screen just a couple of minutes 
later. Other new audio-visual equip- 
ment and products on display are 
cameras with new types of lenses, 
camera holders, new methods of mak- 
ing negatives, specifications for setting 
up and maintaining a filmstrip library, 
and a wide range of recordings in such 
fields as science and geography and 
music. 

The folks in the art and music de- 
partments of your school system may 
be sorely disappointed if vou fail to 
bring back information about the new 
developments in these fields. For ex- 
ample, there will be a new combina- 
tion easel-bench, known as a sketch- 
bench, designed to supplant art-horses 
used in art education; a new type of 
arts and crafts stand complete with 
an adjustable drawing board with 
steel drawers for storing art materials 
and supplies; a new type of craft vise 
for use in the industrial arts depart- 
ment or in the arts and crafts shop, 
and an ingeniously devised combina- 
tion chair and music stand. This piece 
of equipment will serve the dual pur 
pose of a chair for the student and a 
stand for holding a standard size string 
bass instrument in correct position for 
playing. When the instructional peri- 
od is over, the student merely slips 
out of his seat and leaves the big in- 
strument securely stored in position 
for the next instructional period. 


No Excuse for Dirt. A lightweight 
vacuum Cleaner designed especially for 


removing dust from draperies, chalk 
trays, ledges above chalkboards, vene- 
tian blinds, library bookshelves, light 
fixtures, and other difficult places to 
reach and to clean looks like a really 
handy and useful piece of equipment 
for school custodians. A worker can 
strap it on his back and carry it with 
him as he moves about the room. And 
there literally 
waxes, polishes, cleaning fluids, soaps, 


will be dozens of 


disinfectants, waste disposal units, 
and dishwashing machines on display. 
A casual study of the maintenance and 
custodial service products on display 


will give the impression that almost 


It was fun for these people, just 
returning from the 1957 exhibits. 


every conceivable problem or task in 
the care and upkeep of school build 
ings has been identified, given careful 
study, and products developed to 
meet the need. Of course, this will not 
be quite true. It is the unanswered 
questions and the problems that have 
not been completely resolved in any 
and in all divisions and departments 
of school operation and administration 
that 
manufacturers to keep moving ahead 


stimulate school people and 
to something bette: 

Most of the people in the exhibit 
booths are experts in their respective 
fields. Go to difficult 


problem. They may not have ready 


them with a 
answers to some of the questions you 
raise, but they will be most happy to 
discuss them with you. Truly, the big 
commercial exhibits at the A.A.S.A 
convention are a rich source of prac 
tical information about problems of 


school administration s 
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By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


Professional training of school administrator neglected 


in Great Britain. Comprehensive high school is opposed. 


Superintendent's pace is more leisurely than in U.S. 


A* A professor of school adminis 
tration | would be unemployable 
in Great Britain. Three elements typi 
cally comprise the preparation of Brit- 
ish school administrators correspond- 
ing to our superintendents of schools: 
(1) a good general education; (2) ex- 
perience as a teacher (10 to 15 years); 
(3) experience as an assistant or depu- 


tv education officer, equivalent to as 


sistant or deputy superintendent of 
schools in the U.S. 

These are well recognized in Amer- 
ica as important factors in the prep- 
administrators. The 
most noteworthy difference is the 
complete absence in Britain of formal 


aration of top 


professional study of educational ad- 
ministration. This omission is not for- 
tuitous, but stems from the conviction 





After an interesting but wear- 
ing trip on the Continent, in- 
cluding the Brussels Fair, we 
are now in England. The tem- 
perature is not so low, usually 
between 45 and 55, but the cold 
goes right through you. 

We went to an old-time dance 
club about 5 miles from here 
the night before last, at 7 p.m. 
A light fog or mistiness was 
present, as usual, but by 10 p.m. 
when we came out we couldn't 
see 10 feet. A brightly lit two- 
deck bus couldn't be seen 50 
feet away. We left the car and 
got on a bus that was guided at 
walking pace for some 2 miles 
by the woman conductor. Then 
we got into a relatively clear 
place and went home. It was a 
new and interesting experience. 
Couldn't person 
3 feet away.... 

There is a strong feeling here 


recognize a 


that selection in education can't 
be done away with. Exams at 





Dr. Grieder Writes From Britain 


11 plus, if abolished, as had 
been done in one or two local 
education authorities (including 
Middlesex County on the west 
edge of Metropolitan London 
where I am located) must be re- 
placed, it is argued, by some 
other kind of selection. You 
don't promote every private to 
corporal, do you, or make every 
sergeant an officer? 

The high 
school, similar to the general 
secondary common 
everywhere in America, is the 
storm center of considerable 
controversy. The prevailing sen- 
timent, so far as I can assess it, 
and as expressed by education 
officers and headmasters, is 
rather strongly opposed to 
the comprehensive secondary 
school. I have been told it is 
being advocated, as is the aboli- 
tion of entrance examinations, 
more on political than on educa- 
tional grounds. — C. G. 


comprehensive 


school 








that what we call graduate study in 
school administration is unnecessary. 

No provision is made in the British 
scheme of things for graduate study 
leading to advanced degrees such as 
our master’s and doctor’s degrees. A 
bachelor’s degree (based on three 
years of study) conferred by a univer- 
sity, plus one year of professional 
study for teaching, constitutes the 
sum total of institutional preparation. 


Normal Path To Advance 

The normal line of advancement to 
top administrative posts through the 
three stages enumerated here is in 
some cases not followed. It is possible 
but rare, and becoming more excep- 
tional, for a man to proceed up 
through administrative services with- 
out a university degree. 

What do the British mean by a good 
general education? They mean about 
what we mean. Technically, they 
mean that a man with a good general 
education will have a first or second 
honors degree from one of the 16 uni- 
versities, with Oxford and Cambridge 
having some preference. A “first hon- 
ors” degree is conferred on men who 
rank roughly among the top 5 per cent 
of those writing examinations. Sec- 
ond honors go to about the next 8 or 
10 per cent. 

No special preference is accorded 
to any certain fields of undergraduate 
specialization of prospective school 
administrators. The humanities seem 
to be heavily favored, however, with 
major study in history, philosophy, lit- 
erature and foreign languages. Politi- 
cal science and psychology have not 
come fully into their own. Mathe- 
matics and science are found less fre- 
quently as the areas of specialization 
because men with such backgrounds 
find better posts elsewhere. 


ry 


How To Proceed 

How does a man proceed “up the 
line” in Britain from student to educa- 
tion officer? 

All vacancies for all kinds of posi- 
tions are advertised by all public 
agencies. Education authorities all is- 
sue periodic circulars, usually month- 
ly, announcing vacancies at all levels 
of service. So the first step for a young 
man with a first or second honors de- 

(Continued on Page 92) 


Calvin Grieder is on leave of absence for sev 
eral months of study of education in Great 
Britain. He will be back in time for the 
A.A.S.A. meeting in February. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 





A Chicago suburb meets the problem of large vs. 


small high schools with a new approach to 


school construction, Community planning resulted in 


Three High Schools 


HARRY D. ANDERSON 


HREE schools,in one — a new ap- 

proach te schoolhouse construc- 
tion. That is the plan for the new and 
second unit of the Maine Township 
High School District No. 207, Des 
Plaines-Park Ridge, Ill. Construction 
is now under way and a September 
opening is planned. 

Maine Township High School West 
will house three separate, thousand- 
student, four-year academic high 
schools under one roof — in three two- 
story wings, with a gymnasium at the 
far end of each wing. The master plan 
provides for a fourth wing when fu- 
ture enrollments make another school 
necessary. The wings radiate from a 
central service core that will provide 
facilities to be shared by the individ- 
ual schools. In addition to the three 
classroom units, two shorter interme- 
diate wings house the swimming pool 
and shops. Both will serve all schools. 

Various views of the model show 
that the octopus-shaped, dome-topped 
building will be an interesting struc- 
ture. “But how will it work as a 
school?” we have been asked. 

Our answer is: “Exceedingly well.” 
There is great flexibility and economy 


in both construction and operation in 
this three-schools-under-one-roof plan. 
The structure could efficiently serve a 
traditionally organized high school if 
the community at some future date 
should want to turn from the present 
program. 


Half-Dozen Principles 


Six basic decisions reached during 
the planning for Maine West deter- 
mined the kind of school to be built. 

Size. The first consideration was the 
age-old question of one large high 
school vs. a number of small high 
schools. 

Maine Township is a suburban dis- 
trict located 18 miles northwest of 
Chicago’s Loop. It has experienced 
the phenomenal growth that has been 
common to all metropolitan areas. 
The district consists of approximately 
32 square miles. In 1950 the popula- 
tion was between 36,000 and 40,000, 
and the high school had an enrollment 
of, some 1850. The population now is 
nearly 100,000, and the high school 
enrollment is 5000. A University of 
Chicago survey committee forecasts 
9000 high school students by 1965 





Harry D. Anderson has been superintendent for the last 
10 years of Maine Township High School District No. 207, 
Des Plaines-Park Ridge, Ill. A native of Illinois, he has 
spent 43 years in the public schools of his home state, 
32 years in administration of community and secondary 

| schools. Mr. Anderson has a bachelor of education degree 
from Western Illinois University, Macomb, and an M.A. 
and an L.L.B, degree from the University of Illinois. A good 

| program can justify a large high school is Supt. Anderson’s 
philosophy, as was stated in an interview in the November 
1955 issue of The Nation’s Schools. 








and recommended that no less than 
three high schools be established. 

Since a large site is more adequate 
and less expensive than a number of 
small tracts, and possibly less expen- 
sive per acre, it was decided to locate 
a relatively large comprehensive high 
school on an adequate site. A plot of 
72 acres was acquired, 

Scope. The second major decision 
concerned the range of services. There 
are areas in the secondary program 
that cannot be economically or effec- 
tively afforded by a small high school 
with a limited enrollment. But many 


aspects of a high school can be serv- 
iced equally well in any size plant. 
This is largely true of purely academic 
subjects requiring a standard class- 


room. 

It was decided that music, testing 
and guidance, food service, auditorium 
needs, library, industrial arts, and 
swimming could be centralized and 
made to offer a more nearly complete 
program for each of several smaller 
units at a considerable saving in op- 
erational These smaller units, 
within a larger school organization, 
will preserve the advantages of a 


costs. 
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small school while sharing the more 
expensive services of a large school. 

Circulation. The third problem was 
how to accomplish this objective. The 
popular campus plan with scattered 
units was considered carefully. It was 
decided, however, that the local cli- 
mate is too severe to have separate 
units connected only by walks, and 
that the district could not afford ex- 
pensive, enclosed and heated connect- 
ing passageways. 

Traffic in secondary schools as they 
now operate is a major problem in any 
type of building. Long passageways 








TERRACE 





FIRST FiOOR PLAN 





This first floor plan shows as a 
unit the central core and wings. A 
fourth wing for possible expansion 
is provided for in this master plan. 
School designed by Childs & Smith, 
architects-engineers, Chicago. 











This view of the model of Maine Township's new high school 
faces the swimming pool wing. The swimming pool is to be 
available to the park board for summer recreation programs. 


would aggravate this problem. There- 
fore, the plan must avoid long non- 
loading-bearing corridors or passage- 
ways. Corridors with rooms on each 


side simplify traffic and reduce travel. 


Yet, the central services area should 
be physically near all classrooms, to 
hold travel for students to a minimum. 
At Maine West only a thousand stud- 
ents will move about in one school — 
3000 in three schools instead of 3000 
in one school. 

Enrollment. The fourth principle 
established the enrollment capacity of 
the individual high schools. We be- 
lieved that the enrollment should be 
large enough to keep especially de- 
signed and equipped rooms (science 
laboratories, art rooms, home econom- 
ics laboratories, and typing rooms) 
fully occupied each day. 

For example, a science laboratory 
should care for five classes per day 
in an eight-period schedule. At Maine, 
60 per cent of the students heretofore 
have enrolled in science classes, and 
22 per cent in home economics. There- 
fore, it was decided to locate in each 
academic section enough rooms and 
laboratories to care for a thousand 
students. Each school should be as 
nearly identical as the program will 
permit. 

Community Service. The fifth guid- 
ing principle was that, while the plant 
should provide adequately for a good 
comprehensive program for youth, it 
should serve also the adult needs of 
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the community. The swimming pool 
should be available to the community 
park boards for summer recreation 
programs. 
Auditorium. The 
tion concerned the auditorium. As the 


sixth considera- 
district has one excellent auditorium 
and stage located about 3 miles from 
the new site, it was decided that the 
central area should have an adequate 
stage with accessories, but that the 
seating area should offer, in addition to 
a section of elevated rows of station- 
ary chairs, a large area of flat floor 
space for movable opera chairs. The 
latter area would be appropriate for 
dances, exhibitions, athletic demon- 
strations, and pageantry. Two light 
ports in the ceiling were designed to 
illuminate either or both the stage and 
floor areas for exhibit purposes. 
These six basic specifications were 
given to Childs & Smith, architects 
and engineers, Chicago. Their com- 
petency in design and practical skill 
produced plans for an efficient, eco 
nomical building with numerous com- 
mendable features for a suburban 
high school. The gymnasiums are ac- 
cessible to outdoor areas without dis- 
turbing the classrooms. The cafeteria 
has a comfortable social space open- 
ing onto a terrace, which is excellent 
for student food service, banquets, 
dances and extracurricular activities. 
The will 
main library, which will service study 


hall books 


central core house the 


reference and classroom 


materials. This arrangement will give 
extensive library service without ex 
cessive duplication. 

The music rooms, also located in 
the central area, will be accessible to 
each of the three high schogls with a 
minimum of travel. When groups for 
music can be selected from 3000 stu 
dents, it is then possible to divide 
them so work will be challenging to 
each group at its particular level. 

The music area will be coordinated 
with the stage and auditorium. Also, 
provision is being made in the con 
struction for the installation of closed 
circuit TV if and when desired 


Administrating Plan 
“What are 


the plans for the administration of 
(Text Continued on Page 63) 


A normal question is: 
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A plan of the first floor of the cen- 
tral core shows location of kitchen, 
cafeteria, faculty dining area, so- 
cial area, storage space, circular 
corridor, lockers. In periphery of 
circle is the administrative suite. 
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FIRST FLOOR - CENTRAL CORE 


Two views of the model are shown be- 

low. Bottom view faces shop wing; top 

view faces main entrance. The shops and 
swimming pool will serve all three high schools. 
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This plan of a typical first floor classroom wing 
(which radiates from the central core) shows how 
science and special subject classes are grouped 
at this level, separated by a full-length corridor. 
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TYPICAL FIRST FLOOR CLASSROOM WING 


these schools within a school and for 
the integration of the 
schools of the district?” 


secondary 


It is our plan to coordinate the cur- 
riculum and the class schedules. The 
subjects, texts, courses of study, and 
program for classes, so far as possible, 
are to be the same for each school. 
teachers 
effected 


Movement of students 
the 


without confusion. 


or 


within district can be 
The larger organization will permit 
the employment of specialists and 
justify corresponding salaries. There 
will be a coordinator of instruction, 
directly responsible to the general 
superintendent. This coordinator will 
be chairman of a curriculum com- 
mittee of building principals, depart- 
ment chairmen, and representatives 
from the personnel departments. 
Guidance will be coordinated by a 
department in each school. The at- 
tendance, grade records, and person- 
nel records will be kept in this depart- 
ment in each school. Machine ac- 
counting will be used for attendance 


and grade reporting. Guidance will 
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be supervised through a system of 
homerooms. Students will be assigned 
to a homeroom teacher who will be 
their counselor for four years. 

The new building will have a prin- 
cipal, and each wing will have an as- 
sistant principal. The assistant prin 
cipals will be responsible for the ad- 
ministrative details and supervision of 
instruction within the — respective 
schools. 

Each school will have its own stu- 
dent council. Each of the three coun- 
cils, plus the one at the older school, 
will have representation on the coun- 
cil assembly. 

A study of the plans will reveal that 
for Maine Township High School 
West the architects have developed a 
plan for a large suburban high school 
that combines the best of the conven- 
tional and campus plan ideas—one 
that is flexible, expandable, economical 
and efficient to operate. The econ- 
omies and scope of offerings of a large 
school will be available to the stu 
dents, plus the friendliness and other 


advantages of a small school. a 


Scale of Feet 


Sketched below are 

the main entrance stairway 
and cafeteria and social room 
of the new high school. 
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On opposite page is the floor plan of the second floor 
of the central core, which will accommodate the auditorium area with 
stage and dressing rooms. Below: A typical second floor of a classroom wing. 
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TYPICAL SECOND FLOOR CLASSROOM WING 
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Scale of Feet 


Designing an Orbit High School for Our Sputnik Age 


RELIMINARY | studies for the 
$5.5 million Maine 
High School West were just taking 
shape when the first successful sputnik 
went Like the 
satellite, with prongs projecting from 


Township 


soaring into space. 
its spherical nucleus, plans for the 
school called for a circular central 
core with classroom units radiating 
out from it like spokes from a hub. 
This core plan concept: was de- 
veloped to meet the specific require- 
ments of the Maine 
School District. It is a practical solu- 
suburban high 


building 


Township High 


tion to many large 


school administrative and 
problems 

The unusual design of Maine Town- 
ship West has a neat, clean appear- 
ance of symmetry that not only 
but 
functionalism. The 


grated with the structural frame. Con- 


im- 
plies efficiency also designates 
design is inte- 
crete columns exposed on the exterior 
form an important feature of the com- 
position The dome of the core build- 
ing, the arched roof of the swimming 
pool building, and the colored glass 
spandrels of the academic wings are 
expressive of the structural elements 


of the building 


64 


A dominant feature of the exterior 
design is the circular central core, 
roofed with a dome framed of curved 
structural steel ribs. It is also a prac- 
tical and economical means of provid- 
ing a clear circular area, 120 feet in 
diameter, unobstructed and free of in- 
terior columns. The framing system of 
the central core is a combination of 
structural and _ reinforced con- 
crete, with the central area framed 
with steel and the outer area of rein- 


steel 


forced concrete. 


Economical Construction 

Forming the three academic wings 
are reinforced concrete columns, 
beams, floors and roofs. Column bays 
are uniformly 24 by 32 feet. The col- 
umns project outside the building, 
leaving inner walls clear of projec- 
tions and affording a clear space above 
the floor for economical installation 
of heating lines. The saving of time 
and money realized from this type of 
construction is significant. During the 
construction of the concrete founda- 
tions the identical 
aluminum and glass window wall 
panels and sections can be fabricated 


and framework, 


in manufacturing plants. 


The swimming pool intermediate 
wing required a clear span of more 
than 80 feet, so there could be no col- 
umns or other supports obstructing 
The reinforced concrete 

roof construction, 


this area. 
“thin shell” 
ported by reinforced concrete arches, 


sup- 


provides an economical means of ob- 
taining the clear span, as well as the 
modern, attractive appearance of an 
arched ceiling. Perforated asbestos 
boards will be attached directly under 
the concrete arched construction. 
This material was selected because of 
its resistance to humidity, its acousti- 
cal qualities, and its clean, attractive 
appearance. Two swimming pools are 
located in this area. One is a shallow 
pool for beginners; the other pool is 
of regulation size and can be used for 
instruction, intramural and exhibition 
purposes. 

Among the many major advantages 
inherent in a well conceived core plan 
is the conservation of student “travel” 
time. The average distance is about 
one-third of that required for a 3000 
student high school operated in the 
traditional manner. A_ student will 
travel only within his two-story aca- 
demic wing, and to the facilities of the 
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- CENTRAL CORE 


FRANK A. CHILDS, Partner, Childs & Smith, Architects-Engineers, Chicago 


core area, the shop wing, and the 
swimming pool building. 

The traffic pattern will be ideal be- 
cause of the two-story plan and the 
strategic location of stairways. 
Through scheduling, even a_ peak 
traffic situation, such as the lunch 
period, will draw students from each 
floor of each of the three wings, as 
well as from the shops, the swimming 
pool wing, and other activities in the 
core unit. With this disbursement of 
traffic and the egress afforded by the 
corridor that completely circles the 
round cafeteria, congestion will be 
kept to a minimum. 

Building approaches 
planned carefully. There are numer- 
ous entrances, and parking is decen- 
tralized for convenient access to the 
various portions of the building. The 
drive to the main entrance is for autos 
bringing students to school. Use of the 
drive at the rear of the core building 
is restricted to the bus concourse traf- 
fic and deliveries (see floor plan, p. 
60). 

Economy of operation also is in- 
herent in a well conceived core plan. 
For example, evening school and sum- 
mer school may be centered in only 


have been 
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one or two of the two-story academic 
wings. Areas not in use can be closed 
off, since each wing has its own facil- 
ities and its own access to the central 
core. Over the years, this kind of op- 
eration will effect sizable economies 
in janitorial services, heat and electri- 
cal consumption, and administrative 
personnel compensations. 

Savings result, too, from the central 
location of the boiler plant in a struc- 
ture of such magnitude and with such 
varying space requirements as a senior 
high school. Initial economy is ef- 
fected in the sizing of mains and sec- 
ondary lines, as well as simplification 
of equipment - pumps, traps and 
temperature controls. There is long- 
range economy in operation. 

Similarly, economies are achieved 
in the electrical system. Central trans- 
formers and distribution switchboards, 
grouped around a central core, reduce 
the length of runs necessary to service 
lighting, equipment, and alarm and 
communication systems. This means 
less copper, smaller conduit, less ex- 
pensive secondary panels, and econ- 
omy in power consumption over the 
years. Furthermore, four principal 
areas require unusually heavy power 


circuits: the boiler plant, shops, cafe- 
teria-kitchen, and stage. Because these 
areas are in relatively close proximity 
to one another, the length of power 
line run to these units is reduced. 
Construction of the 3000 
student school, with the central core 
designed for the ultimate enrollment 
of 4000 students, is costing just short 
of $5.5 million. This is less than $1835 


a student. The square foot cost is $16.- 


entire 


27 and cubic foot cost is $1.11, a rea- 
sonable outlay for such comprehen- 
sive facilities and the high quality of 
construction and materials specified 
The efficiency of the core plan, to- 
gether with the simplicity of | the 
modern design and structural system, 
are basic factors in the Maine Town- 
ship High School West building pro- 
gram. Requirements of the school dis- 
trict have been met through close co- 
operation and meticulous studying of 
all aspects of planning and construc 
tion. Launching the project, as in the 
satellite's case, has opened a path for 


unlimited learning opportunities. — # 


Top sketch shows the library. Below 
is the school's auditorium area. 





A burden on parents and pupils are the 


“Extra’’ Costs of High School 


DONALD A. MYERS 


Teacher, Social Studies 


Thornton Township High School and Junior College, Harvey, Ill. 


FRESHMAN high school  stu- 

dent can expect to spend $383.- 
45 on school expenditures before he 
graduates, according to a study made 
recently at a suburban high school 
south of Chicago. 

This investigation was designed to 
determine the out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures by parents and pupils for stu 
dents attending high school. Data were 
obtained to show (1) the cost to stu- 
dents who attended this school, 
(2) factors affecting these costs. The 
sampling involved 400 students: 100 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 


and 


seniors, respectively, representing 10.5 
per cent of the total school enrollment. 
Facts were obtained from 16 per 
cent of the senior class, 12 per cent of 
the junior class, 9.2 per cent of the 
sophomore class, and 8.9 per cent of 
the freshman class. To avoid the col- 
lection of data from a select group, I 
used required courses for selecting stu- 
dents. When the students were classi 
fied homogeneously, all classifications 
were equally represented, 

Study findings closely parallel a 
more comprehensive investigation of 
78 Wisconsin high schools by Russell 
T. Gregg and Raymond E. Schultz.* 

My study shows that average ex- 
penditures increase as the student con- 
tinues in school. Ninth graders spend 
$72.30; sophomores, $77.60; juniors, 
$101.36, $132.19. In- 
crease in expenditures is inevitable, 
even if the student does not participate 


and _ seniors, 


in extracurricular activities, because 
the mandatory number of required ex- 
penditures increases as the student re 
mains in school (Table 1). 

Girls spend more than boys at every 


grade level. The mean expenditure pet 


girl is $96.28; per boy, $95.44. If the 


investigation had included the cost for 


clothing, this difference would have 


*Grege, Russell T. and Schultz, Raymond E.: 
Personal Expenditures for High School Educa 
tion. School of Education, 
consin, Madison, 1951, 


66 


University of Wis- 


been more pronounced. Gregg and 
Schultz found in their Wisconsin study 
that “clothing was the largest single 
item of expenditure for each of the se- 
mesters. The mean expenditure for 
clothing was $65.23, or 53 per cent of 
the total mean expenditure.” 

Table 1 is an itemized breakdown of 
the expenditures by grades. 

Table 2 classifies pupil expenditures 
as mandatory or voluntary. Mandatory 
costs include the purchase and rental 
of textbooks, locker rentals, laboratory 
fees, indentification cards, gymnastic 
clothes, and school supplies. Most 
other expenditures are voluntary. 

Mandatory expenditures account 
for 34 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures. Although the amount spent on 
mandatory expenditures increases as 
the student progresses in school, the 


per cent of money spent on mandatory 
costs differs only 5 per cent when com- 
pared with total expenditures. Fresh- 
men spend $26.13 on mandatory ex- 
penditures, which represents 36 per 
cent of their total expenditures. Seniors 
spend $40.89 on mandatory expendi- 
tures, which represents 31 per cent of 
their total expenditures. 

Although voluntary costs are not 
mandatory so far as the school is con- 
cerned, they frequently take on man- 
datory proportions from a_ student's 
point of view. 

The school in this investigation re- 
quires students to rent or to purchase 
textbooks. If a student is registered for 
survey of history (world history) he 
must pay a $2.50 rental, but in chemis- 
try classes the textbook must be pur- 
chased. The cost for the rental and 


Table | — Yearly Pupil Expenditures by Items by Grade 


Items of 


Expenditure Grade 9 


$11.03 
0.60 
0.23 
12.62 
0.27 
0.39 
1.4] 
24.97 
1.31 
2.88 
16.59 


72.30 


Textbooks 
Laboratory fees 
Identification cards 
School supplies 
Boys’—Girls’ Club 
Homecoming 

Fun nights 
Athletic events 
Newspaper 
Yearbook 
Miscellaneous 


Total expenditures 


Mean Expenditure by Grades 


Grade 11 


$14.09 
1.01 
0.22 
13.86 
0.26 
2.01 
2.33 
28.86 
1.67 
3.01 
34.04 


101.36 


Grade 10 


$13.81 
0.61 
0.22 
12.87 
0.26 
0.56 
0.88 
24.48 
1.29 
2.86 
19.76 


77.60 


Grade 12 
$14.11 
1.31 
0:22 
14.31 
0.24 
5.19 
2.87 
34.09 
lara 
3.39 
54.73 
132.19 


Table 2 — Mandatory and Voluntary Pupil Expenditure 


Mandatory 
Grade 
9 $26.13 
10 29.48 
1] 32:09 
12 40.89 
32.27 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Expenditures 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Voluntary 
36 $46.17 64 
38 48.12 62 
32 68.77 68 
31 91.30 69 


34 63.59 — 66 
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purchase of textbooks ranges from a 
high of 18 per cent of a sophomore’s 
expenditures to a low of il per cent of 
a senior’s expenditures. 

The miscellaneous classification is 
primarily composed of expenditures 
surrounding extracurricular activities. 
This classification also includes expen- 
ditures for locker rentals, gymnastic 
clothes, campaign expenses, and trans- 
portation to  interschool activities, 
such as student council meetings aid 
journalism conventions. The large mis- 
cellaneous expenditure for juniors and 
seniors results because of an increase 
in the attendance of extracurricular 
activities and because of expenses sur- 
rounding class activities. 

Table 3 shows that the difference in 
pupil expenditure was not significantly 
different for students with parents 
earning below $5000. However, when 
the income exceeded $5000 the ex- 
penditure increased appreciably. Table 
t reveals the significance of these data. 
This analysis was made in an effort to 
determine the per cent of family in- 
come that is required to meet pupil ex- 
penditures. Although the expenditure 
of students is approximately equal for 
different economic groups, the per cent 
of family income that is required to 
meet students’ expenditures differs ap- 
preciably. The families that can least 
afford the expense of educating their 
children spend a larger per cent of 
their income for their children’s educa- 
tion. Some families spend 20 per cent 
of their income on education. 


Great Financial Inequality 

The financial inequality becomes 
evident when a comparison is made of 
the per cent of family income needed 
to meet student expenditures for fam- 
ilies of three and more children with 
the per cent of family income needed 
to meet student expenditures for fam- 
ilies with one child. The mean expendi- 
ture per child for families with one 
child is $109.07; with two children, 
$95.90, and with three or more chil- 
dren, $77.12. Although the difference 
in per child expenditure differs by only 
$31 per child, the difference in family 
expenditure differs markedly. The one- 
child family spends $109.07, while the 
three-child family spends $231.36. 

In a family with three or more chil- 
dren attending high school, 10.8 per 
cent of the family income is needed for 
the education of these three children. 
Families with low incomes often have 
large families. This investigation did 
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Net Family 
Income 


$0000-1999 29 
2000-2999 43 
3000-3999 92 
4000-4999 122 
5000-plus 63 


Mean 


Number of 
Pupils 


Table 3 — Relation of Father's Income to Pupil Expenditure 


Mean per Pupil 
Expenditure 


$ 77.63 
85.68 
93.11 
94.16 
129.02 


97.76 


Table 4 — Median Family Income (Father's Only) According to 
Number of Children From a Family Attending High School and 
Percentage of Family Income Spent on Education of Children 


Median 
Family 
Income 


$4327 
3687 
2112 


Children 
in High 
School 


Num- 
ber 


One 101 
Two 12 
Three, or more 2 


not include expenditures for clothing, 
which has been the largest single ex- 
penditure in other studies, nor did it 
measure the amount spent on educa- 
tion of elementary school children. 

If we once accept the premise that 
education is essential for all youths and 
that each child should be prepared 
both academically and_ socially for 
adult life, we should not create finan- 
cial barriers that restrict opportunity. 

A survey of the history of American 
education reveals a conscious effort on 
the part of educators, parents and 
legislators to make the public schools 
free and universal. This aim has not 
been fully realized. The “hidden tui- 
tion” costs of school attendance may 
make attendance impossible for some. 

Others are remaining in school while 
being deprived of adequate social de- 
velopment because they have not suf- 
ficient money to participate in the 
school’s extracurricular program. 

It is not enough to provide a welfare 
agency or “social worker” to assist stu- 
dents who are unable to meet the fi- 
nancial burdens of school attendance. 
Aside from the commonly known fact 
that many families are “too proud” to 
accept financial assistance, the truth is 
that a welfare board exists to remedy 
a problem that should not exist in a 
democratic society where free public 
education is supposed to be available 
for every child. 

Suggestions 
situation are: 


for remedying _ this 


Mean per 
Pupil Ex- 
penditure 


$109.07 


Per Cent of 
Income 
Required 


y a 
i 
10.8 


Family 
Cost 
Total 


$109.07 
191.80 
231.36 


95.90 
FEta 


1. A thorough study of the school’s 
extracurricular program for the pur- 
pose of: (a) eliminating activities that 
do not contribute to the education of 
the student; (b) evaluating every activ- 
ity to determine its educative value, 
and (c) investigating the value of 
school ceremonies, e.g. commencement. 


2. Careful investigation of the 
school’s instrumental music program. 
Most schools require the student to 
provide his own instrument. When the 
school band performs in a parade or 
at other school functions, the student 
is burdened with the expense of pro 
viding his own transportation. There 
is little question of the educative value 
of an program, 
but many students are deprived of this 


instrumental music 
experience because the prerequisite 
for the course is the financial ability to 


purchase an instrument. 


3. Evaluation of school’s formal 
dances by a teacher committee (per- 
haps meeting with representatives 
from the local P.T.A.). The expense 
surrounding formal dances is frequent 
ly staggering. Some girls spend more 
than $100 in preparing for a formal 
prom. The boy usually spends more 
than $10 and often his expenses are 
from $40 to $60. It may be fruitful if 
this committee met with parents and 
students in an effort to minimize the 
cost of formal dances, as well as to de- 
termine the number of social activities 
that are justified ina school year. & 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Schools’ Powers Defined in 
Dealing With Errors in Bids 


LEE O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, University of Pennsylvania 


NE who deals with a public body 
like a school board deals at his 
own peril, The law charges him with a 
knowledge of the board’s authority 
and judges his actions accordingly. 
While school boards are generally 
honest and attempt to be fair in their 
dealings, at times, lacking an adequate 
knowledge of the law, they take ac- 
tion beyond their power or authority. 
Then it is generally the party with 
whom they deal that gets hurt. There- 
fore, one dealing with a school board 
should take care and act only upon the 
advice of legal counsel, particularly if 
any considerable amount of money is 
involved. Had a 
fornia done so, he might possibly have 
avoided a loss of some $10,000. Like- 
wise, had the board been properly ad- 


contractor in Cali- 


vised, it could have avoided action 
that might well have impaired its pub- 
lic relations. 

In this case,’ a contractor brought 
an action against the board of trustees 
of the Montecito Union School District 
and the individual members thereof to 
reform a building contract which he 
had completed in order that he might 
recover “for a deficiency in the bid and 
. [his] 


clerical error in making his cost com- 


contract price resulting from . . 


putations.” 

In response to an advertisement for 
bids for the construction of a new 
building, the contractor-plaintiff sub- 
mitted a total bid of $144,800. When 
the bids were opened, he was the low- 
est bidder by some $13,000. The dis- 
crepancy between his bid and those of 
the other contractors led both parties 

the board and the contractor — to 
suspect that some error had been com- 
mitted. Consequently, the plaintiff 
checked his figures and notified the 
board’s architect that his figures were 


‘Paterson Board of Trustees, 321 P. (2d) 


825 (Cal.) 
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not in error and he was prepared to 
sign the contract at his bid price, 
which he did. 

Both the plaintiff and defendant, 
however, still suspected that there was 
some error in the bid computations 
but were unaware what the mistake 
was or its amount. Shortly after sign- 
ing the contract and before he started 
work, the plaintiff discovered an error 
in his computations and reported it to 
the board’s architect. The architect ad- 
vised the contractor that he would in- 
form the board of the mistake and at- 
tempt to get him some relief. Several 
days later he advised the contractor to 
proceed with his work as he was cer- 
tain the board would see to it that the 
contractor would not suffer as a result 
of his mistake. 

The contractor, relying upon this 
advice or informal agreement with the 
architect, completed his part of the 
contract. The lower court held that the 
plaintiff-contractor was “entitled to 
judgment reforming the contract so as 
to increase the amount to cover the 
mistake.” Consequently, it entered a 
judgment for plaintiff in the amount 
of $10,800 plus interest and costs. 

The board appealed. It urged re- 
versal of the lower court’s judgment 
on the grounds (1) that it erred in 
granting reformation of the contract, 
and (2) that it erred in concluding the 
board was legally prevented from 
denying payment to the contractor. 

The higher court accepted this con- 
tention and pointed out that, in order 
sketch 


In a_ biographical appearing in the 


November number, Dr. Garber was erroneously 
identified as associate professor of education. 
Dr. Garber has been a full professor at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania since 1955, having pre- 
viously served as associate professor for 7 years. 
He also has been director of the Educational 
Service Bureau at the University of Pennsylvania 
since July 1957. Dr. Garber has written school 
law articles for The Nation's Schools since De 
cember 1951 and has been consultant for school 


law since February 1952 


to warrant reformation, there must be 
a valid agreement which the contract 
failed to express correctly, a condition 
not present in this situation. Here, it 
was neither alleged nor proved that 
either party knew the amount of the 
plaintiff's error or how it was made at 
the time the contract was executed. In 
fact, the only common intention be- 
tween the parties, at the time, was 
that the plaintiff agreed to do the work 
and the defendant agreed to pay the 
amount mentioned in the contract. 
With respect to the second allega- 
tion, that the court erred in holding 
that the board was prevented now 
from denying payment of $10,800 to 
the plaintiff, the court noted that the 
only basis upon which the board could 
let a contract in excess of $1000 was 
by competitive bidding, because of a 
statute to this effect. Therefore, hav- 
ing awarded the contract as the result 
of bidding, “any other contract prom- 
ise or agreement with the plaintiff to 
pay more than his bid and contract 
price would be in violation of . . . [the 
statute] and hence in excess of the 
power of the board of trustees.” 


Board Is Administrative Agency 

Nowhere in the statute was there a 
law permitting the board to modify a 
contract after it had been discovered 
that there was an error in the bid upon 
which the contract was awarded. Be- 
cause of this fact, the court held the 
board could not, even had it wished to 
do so, increase the amount it had 
agreed to pay under the contract. In 
so doing, it made the following signifi- 
cant statement: “A board of school 
trustees is an administrative agency 
created by statute and invested only 
with the powers expressly conferred 
by the legislature . . . and cannot ex- 
ceed the powers granted to them.” 

To further bolster its position, the 
court considered, in some detail, the 
nature and purpose of competitive 
bidding statutes. It pointed out that 
they were founded upon the policy 
that they were needed “ ‘to protect the 
taxpayers from fraud, corruption and 
carelessness of public officials and the 
waste and dissipation of — public 
funds.’ ” Then, it said: 

“The legislature, for the protection 
of the public, has limited the power 
of a board of school trustees to award 
a contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder. To hold that a subsequent 
promise by a board of trustees to pay 
more than the contract price may be 
enforced would result in a complete 
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More than just a convenience, vendors for Kotex 
feminine napkins provide a needed and appreciated 
service for your students and teachers. Available 
without charge, these handy, coin-operated vending 
machines make Kotex readily available at all times. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering that won’t rub, 
won't chafe...and Kotex has the extra absorbency 
that’s instant and complete. 

Kotex feminine products sponsor a complete 
program on menstrual education for both 
elementary and high schools, without charge. 

For information fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Kimberly-Clark & Corporation, 


Department Number NS-19, Neenah, Wisconsin 
The vendor for Kotex feminine a Please send me further information on vending machine 
napkins is a compact wall service for Kotex feminine napkins. 
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only 5” deep with choices program. 
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Streamlined—easy to install. 
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disregard of the salutary provisions of 
the bidding statute and would afford 
a method by which a board of trustees 
and persons dealing with them could 
evade the law. Application of estoppel 
under these circumstances would be 
tantamount to specific enforcement of 
a void promise and contrary to both 
the policy and letter of the law.” 

In conclusion, the court noted that 
the plaintiff had relied heavily on one 
case,’ and others similar to it, in which 
it had been held that a “bidder on pub- 
lic works may be relieved by rescision 
from a mistake in bid where the pub- 


lic body has actual notice of such mis- 
take before acceptance of the bid.” It 
pointed out the difference between 
these cases and the one before it. In 
this case the mistake was not dis- 
covered until after the acceptance of 


ithe bid and the signing of the contract. 


In this connection, a recent federal 
court decision growing out of a situa- 
tion that arose in California assumes 
considerable importance.’ This was an 
action brought by a school district to 
recover damages for breach of con- 
tract. In this case the contractor real- 
ized that something was amiss when 


NOW your school 
can serve 


Milk > 


Today, it is possible for your 
school to serve milk shakes and 
sundaes with the speed you need 
to meet peak lunch-hour demands. 


Now, with a Sweden ShakeMaker 
or SoftServer, your s« hool can 
serve a delicious and healthful 
shake or sundae in as little time 
as it takes to open a soft drink. 


Many schools are using this prof- 
itable milk shake and ice cream 
dispensing method to help support 


their school-lunch programs. 
Others are using these profits to 
aid projects and activities. 

All Sweden machines are as easy 
to operate as a cash register... 
as easy to maintain as a home re- 
frigerator. They're easy to clean, 
too—no tools required. 

Sweden's 25 years of leadership 
in the soft-serve ice cream and 
shake machine field assure you 
outstanding performance. 








Counter and floor models for your 
specific needs. ShakeMaker capaci- 
ties to 375 16-ounce shakes per 
hour. SoftServer ice cream capaci- 
ties to 25 gallons per hour. 








If you would like to learn more about the fast, 
efficient service of healthful milk shakes and 
sundaes in your school, write today for addi- 
tional information about the Sweden method. 


SWEDEN FREEZER MANUFACTURING CO., Seattle 99, Wash. Dept. L-2 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


the bids were opened, because of the 
great discrepancy between his bid — 
the lowest one — and the next lowest 
bid. The next morning he checked his 
figures and found that he had failed to 
include the bid of the subcontractor 
for the plumbing work, an item of 
$86,000. He immediately notified the 
home office of the company that fur- 
nished the bid bond and the architect, 
and sent word to the board of his de- 
sire to cooperate. He agreed to go 
through with the contract if the 
amount of the plumbing bid were 
added to his total bid. The board re- 
fused his offer, accepted his bid, and 
contended it was an irrevocable offer. 
The contractor refused to go through 
with the contract offered by the board, 
and the board brought this action for 
damages against him and the surety 
on his bid bond. 

The court, convinced that the con- 
tractor had made an honest error and 
that he acted in good faith, ruled in 
his favor. In part, it said: 

“It is true that in the usual case the 
contractor is bound, by his bid, and 
the board’s acceptance constitutes a 
binding contract. However, where, as 
in this case, an honest error was made 
in computing the amount of the bid, 
and the school board actually had 
knowledge before accepting the bid 
that a clerical error had been made, it 
would be unfair to allow the school 
board to take advantage of the con- 
tractor’s mistake.” 

This case must be differentiated 
from the one previously considered, 
Paterson vs. Board of Trustees. In this 
case the question was whether a board 
“could hold” a contractor to his bid 
when an error in it was discovered 
previous to the signing of the contract. 
In the Paterson case the error was not 
discovered until the bid had been ac- 
cepted and the contract signed, but 
before work under the contract had 
commenced. If the contractor had then 
refused to go through with the con- 
tract, it is not known how the court 
would have held. If the contractor had 
any remedy, certainly it was one that 
he should have exercised previous to 
his performance of the contract. 

In a Kentucky case‘ of the same 
type, involving an error in the bidding, 
the court annulled the contract and 
placed the parties in statu quo. % 


2M. F. Kimper Construction Co. rv. City of 
Los Angeles, 37 Cal. (2d) 696, 235 P. (2d) 7. 

*Berkeley Unified School District v. James I. 
Barnes Construction Co., 123 F. Supp. 924. 

‘Board of Regents v. Cole, 209 Ky. 761, 273 
S.W. 508. 
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The Board Walk, Atlantic City 


On January 25th in San Francisco, California, The National 
School Board Association, and on February 14th in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, The National Educational Association, 
The American Association of School Administrators will 
hold their Annual Conventions. Virco Manufacturing Cor 
poration wishes to take this opportunity to salute the mar 
thousands of dedicated School Administrators 

tors who will attend these most informative ses: 

would also like to invite you to attend their exhibit 

view, the most advanced school furniture des 

struction features now available. We woul 

reactions to our new school furniture line 


value your opinions and suggestions. You will 


\ See + Learn + Compare a copy of our new 1959 Schoo! Furniture Catalog 
at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 color and with complete specifications showing « 


school furniture line. NSBA, Virco Booth #105 
NEA/AASA, Virco Booth #1124 —26— 28 
pleasure to meet you in person, and assis 
room seating problems. Virco Mfg. Corp 
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American School Food Service Association 


at 12th Annual Convention Defends the Theme: 


SCHOOL LUNCH 





At lis Best, lt Is Education 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN 


PHILADELPHIA. “School 
Lunch at Its Best Is Education” 
the theme of the 12th annual meeting 
of the American School Food Service 
Association in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 16 to 20 

Three thousand members of the as- 


was 


sociation representing 46 states and 
four foreign countries, together with 
visiting school administrators and 
board members, listened to and partic- 
ipated in an excellent program, en- 
joyed the gracious hospitality of the 
School Service 
Greater Philadelphia and the North- 
east Region and the exceptionally fine 


Food Association of 


music of choral groups and bands of 
Philadelphia's schools, and were edu- 
cated and entertained by 193 exhib- 
itors of foods and equipment. 

They visited historic landmarks on 
preconvention trips and spent the first 
day of the meeting in trips to outstand- 
ing elementary, junior and senior 
highs, and special schools in the area. 

This organization of 14,000 mem- 
bers is directed by able officers, asso- 
ciation staff and effective committees, 
and the entire convention was carried 
off with professional smoothness that 
might well be envied by other older 
organizations 

In keeping with the theme, high- 
lights of the program were panels dis- 
cussing the role of the school lunch in 
One of 


the chairmanship of 


the curriculum these, unde 


Laura Drum- 
mond of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was made up of: Willard 
J. Jacobson, director of the Nutrition 
Research Project, Columbia Univer- 
sity, representing supervision and cur- 
riculum development; Bertha Boyd, 
classroom teacher, Boiling Springs, 
Pa.; George Shattuck, principal of 
Norwich Norwich, 
Conn.; Margaret Efraemson, principal, 
Walton School, Philadelphia; John S. 
Cartwright, superintendent of schools, 
Allentown, Pa., and Edward Pomeroy, 


Free Academy, 


72 


Oneonta State University Teachers 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

All members of the panel stressed 
the importance of the school lunch as 
a learning situation. Mrs. Boyd and 
Mrs. Efraemson believe that for young 
children it offers the opportunity to 
gain self-confidence in an eating situa- 
tion, to learn to like new foods, to 
learn about one another, to live in 
groups with respect for one another, to 
practice good table manners, and to 
learn to handle money. 


Use for School Clubs 

For older children, the basic em- 
phasis is on good food and good food 
habits as essential for health, and on 
training in the social amenities. Dr. 
Shattuck suggested that the lunch- 
room serve as a center for school club 
and organization activities, and for 
work experience and the carrying out 
of responsibility. It offers excellent op- 
portunity for the extension of class- 
room teaching in several subjects. 

There was general agreement on the 
desirability of having a trained man- 
ager with faculty status who could be 
a part of all school committees and 
whose salary schedule would be com- 
parable with that of other teachers. 

Administrators, classroom teachers, 
and school lunch managers “working 
together” is the “heart of the prob- 
lem.” It was suggested that the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 


lum Development collaborate with 





Maury deGarmo Bryan is internation- 
ally known as a consultant in food 
Bryan was for many 
years professor and chairman of in- 
stitution management and supervisor 
of food service at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where she nou 
holds the title of professor emeritus. 
She is director of the school lunch 
department of The Nation’s Schools. 


service. Dr. 


A.S.F.S.A. in preparing a statement of 
the philosophy of school feeding that 
would be useful to adminstrators, 
teachers and managers. “Unless the 
school lunch has educational dimen- 
sions and contributions, it has no role 
in schools,” it was agreed. 

“The school lunch must come out of 
the basement,” said Dr. Cartwright. 
“Time, too, is essential for a good 
lunch program. Too frequently it is in 
competition with dancing, games and 
other activities.” 

Dr. Jacobson referred to a recent 
study showing that 70 per cent of the 
children had insufficient breakfasts. 
He believes that a good noon meal can 
help to compensate for inadequate 
breakfasts. “There should be a nutri- 
tion education program in each 
grade,” he asserted. 

Teachers and administrators agreed 
with Dr. Pomeroy that all teachers, 
administrators and school lunch man- 
agers should be given an understand- 
ing of the school feeding program and 
its part in the school program during 
their college training. “Inservice train- 
ing of older administrators and teach- 
ers is more difficult, but the younger 
ones can help.” Panel members sug- 
gested regional workshops for ad- 
ministrators on school lunch problems 
and presentation of information at 
conventions of professional groups. 

All agreed that lack of understand- 
ing and support by communities con- 
stitutes a major difficulty. The school 
lunch is still regarded as a frill. Com- 
munities are unaware of its financial 
contributions educational 
functions. It was suggested that lay 
participation by P.T.A. and other 
groups be enlisted, and that all com- 
munication be used to further accep- 
tance of the program. 

A panel of students from Ridley 
Township School District, Folsom, 
Pa., presented its views on ways in 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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make stacking, 
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highlights economy-plus-quality dinnerware line ~~ 
— Boontonware hallmark quality Deluxe 5000 Series. 


Boontonware caps its “economy-for-the-quality- New Boontonware hallmark quality 
am. 3? di ae Beene th attrac ’ Deluxe 5000 Series far exceeds CS 
conscious” dinnerware series with an attrac- “ 1750R, Oe hemes eatente 
tive, new cup especially designed for group- dinnerware specifications as devel- 
feeding use! Its many features fairly shout ‘f oped by the trade and lseund fy 
i U.S. Department of Commerce, and 


“perfection”. And like the new economy Boon- . conforms with the simplified prac- 
tice recommendations of the Amer- 
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tonware hallmark quality Deluxe 5000 Series, hallmark eee 
the new cup far exceeds the minimum stand- 

p ; sc SIX COLORS TO MIX OR MATCH 

ards for heavy-duty melamine dinnerware. The gutter yellow Pendee Obie Honeydew Green 

series stacks perfectly with regular Boonton-  '@”"y Buff Bon Bon Pink Shell White 


ware Deluxe and duplicates its size, shape 

and other desirable characteristics. Call your contonWware® 
Boontonware representative or write Boonton finest of all Melamine dinnerware 
Molding Co. for full-color catalog. BOONTON MOLDING CO., BOONTON, N. J. 
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Experience in Hundreds 


PITTSBURGH COLOR 


Contributes to 


An interesting combination of cheerful and relaxing colors in this kindergarten stimulates in- 
terest of the pupils to learn at the same time that they build enthusiasm for their daily activities. 


Modern painting system gives you planned color environment 
that improves learning processes and work and study habits 


Hundreds of schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try are now enjoying the benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS. 
By actual experience, educators have learned that this 
system of painting accelerates learning processes and 


improves academic grades and behavior patterns of 


pupils of all ages. 

@ By following the principles of coLOR DYNAMICs, colors 
are being selected easily and accurately to fit the design 
and lighting of all types of classrooms. Proper considera- 
tion is given to the ages of pupils who use these rooms 
and their activities. Gloomy, drab rooms are made to 


look pleasant, bright and cheerful. Rooms that face the 
afternoon sun are given cool relief. Small, stuffy rooms 
are made to seem spacious and airy. 


e With COLOR DYNAMICS eye strain is lessened and 
concentration is stimulated. Students take pride in 
their improved environment and this often results in 
fewer housekeeping problems and less vandalism. 


e@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in your school next 
time you paint? You'll be pleasantly surprised by the 
difference it makes in work and study habits. 
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ass ean ’ : te in , 
The color pattern of this classroom was carefully designed to focus attention of the stu- 
dents on the chalkboard and their teacher. Other wall colors reflect and diffuse natural light. 


We'll Make a FREE Planned 
Color Study of Your School 


@ We'll be glad to send you a profusely 
illustrated book containing an expla- 
nation of the principles of COLOR DY- 
NAMICS and how to use them in the 
classroom. Better still, we'll be glad to 
prepare a planned color study of your 
school, or any part of it, without cost 
or obligation. Call your nearest Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Company branch 
and arrange to have one of our repre- 
sentatives see you at your convenience 
Or mail this coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint Div., Dept. NS-19, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
1) Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 
“Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, fligh Schools 
and Colleges.” 

lease have representative call for Color Dynamics 
Survey without obligation on our part. 
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protect 


your students 


with 


SILVER HANDLING 


Fingers, freshly washed or not, never 
touch eating portions of utensils. ONLY 
handles are available with the 
Steril-Sil Silver Handling System. Even 
employees’ hands do not touch the 
“business ends" of the silverware, in 
suring minimum bacteria counts at all 
times, Your students are protected from 
unsanitary silver and resulting bacteria 
contamination with the efficient low 
cost Steril-Sil Silver Handling System. 


The Steril-Sil System is fast and 
simple. Silver is washed in upright 
position in rugged lightweight Cylin- 
ders, and ‘tumbled’ into empty Cylin- 
ders handles UP. Silver is then carried 
in convenient polished Stainless Steel 
Baskets to replace empty Cylinders in 
Top Counter or Unda-Bar Dispensers. 


You'll have all the clean silver you 


need during busy lunch periods, and 
no worry about contamination. 


For additional information see your 
Kitchen Equipment Dealer or write: 


the Steril-Sil Company 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS 


which the lunch could be used to en- 
rich classroom teaching. The students 
were assisted in the presentation by 
Norma Lash, their lunchroom director. 
Corma A. Mowery, director of profes- 
sional services, West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, acted as chairman. 
“The Future of School Lunch” was 
discussed by a panel composed of 
Gov. Lane Dwinell of New Hamp- 
shire; Alfred E. Santangelo, U.S. Rep- 
resentative from New York; Clayton 
D. Hutchins, chief, school finance sec- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and Martin Sor- 
kin, assistant to the U. S. Secretary of 
Mary Bryan 


Was chairman of the panel. 


deGarmo 


Agriculture. 

Governor Dwinell is co-chairman 
of the joint federal state action com- 
mittee whose mission is to designate 
functions now performed wholly or in 
part by the federal government that 
the states are ready and willing to as- 
sume and finance. The federal school 
lunch those 97 


programs on which the federal gov- 


program is one of 


ernment spends in excess of $5.5. bil- 
lion annually 

Said the “The 
lunch program has developed into a 


Yovernor;: school 
large scale federal-state-local-private 
cooperative operation, with a 1957 
approximate $850 
State and local resources in support 


cost. of million. 
of this program have increased rap- 
idly and now greatly exceed the fed- 
state and 
local $2.42 fo 


each federal dollar; in 1957, the state, 


eral contribution. In 1947, 


sources contributed 


local and private sources contributed 
$6.76 per federal dollar. The federal 
participating share has thus dropped 
from 35 per cent in 1947 to 19 per 
cent in 1957.” 

However, in 25 states state agencies 
do not have legal authority to direct 
cash grants to nonprofit private and 
sectarian schools, it was pointed out. 
Since the lack of such funds now paid 
directly to those schools by the De- 
partment of Agriculture might impair 
existing programs in those states, the 
committee voted against including the 
school lunch and milk programs in its 
recommendations of functions to be 
wholly assumed bv state and local 
governments 

Congressman Santangelo of — the 
House subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations concerned with school 
described — the 


lunch appropriations 


federal support of the program since 


Kor additional information, use posteard facing Cover 3. 


its beginning, including the 1958 
drop in value of surplus food dona- 
tions and the steps taken to compen- 
sate for this in part in the 1959 ap- 
propriation. He emphasized not only 
the advantages to agriculture but also 
to thousands of communities through 
expenditures for school building facil- 
ities and employment and to the city 
dweller as one way in which he gets 
a real return on his taxes spent for 
farm price support. 

“Our objective is an expanding 
school lunch program with full partic- 
ipation by all school children in pub- 
lic and private schools,” the Con- 
gressman said. In order to accomplish 
this we must do two things: (1) re- 
solve the long standing and irrational 
conflict between farm blocs and ur- 
ban groups, and (2) resort to the prac- 
tices of hidden persuaders, technics 
which direct and guide the unex- 
pressed and the declared desires of 
legislators, farmers, consumers and 
school children. 

“The use of well planned school 
lunches at low prices has great impli- 
cations and benefits to farmer and 
consumer. School children are intro- 
duced to new and nutritious foods. 
They learn to choose well balanced 
meals and learn why good food habits 
are important. The school lunch pro- 
vides the farmer with a growing 
market for food. As the food habits 
are carried into adult life, it means 
bigger and better food markets in the 
future.” 

Dr. Hutchins noted the drop in the 
federal portion of allocation of funds 
for school lunches to only 10 or 20 pel 
cent in many schools. He said: 

“T anticipate that school lunch pro- 
grams will be regarded more and 
more as state and local functions, and 
less as a federal activity. It appears 





SERVING 14 MILLION 
CHILDREN 


More than 65,000 public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
in America serve a hot lunch at 
noon to more than 14 million 
children. The average price of 
a school lunch in 1957 was 24.2 
cents, compared to 35 cents for 
a home-packed lunch. The total 
value of foods used in 1957 was 
$548 million, of which 73 per 
cent was purchased in the 
school’s own locality. 
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When cooling through an AIRFLOOR, the floor itself does tween 70°F and 74°F in temperate climates, and between 


AT NO EXTRA CcOsT approximately 50% of the cooling while 50% is convected 70°F and 80°F in colder climates. The air temperature from 


through the perimeter register. The floor temperatures the registers will range between 68°F and 85°F. With these 
YOU CAN PERMANENTLY will vary between 66°F and 71°F while the discharge from moderate operating temperatures stratification and drafts 
INTEGRATE WARM AIR the registers will also be in the same temperature range are virtually non-existent and response to temperature 


On the heating cycle, the floor temperature will be be- change is excellent. 
RADIANT HEATING AND ii 


RADIANT COOLING WRITE NOW FOR NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL BROCHURE 
WITHIN THE ACTUAL 
BUILDING STRUCTURE. 


COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


13729 EAST ROSECRANS AVENUE * UNIVERSITY 3-5735 * NORWALK, CALIFORNIA 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, VISALIA, AND SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PHOENIX, ARIZ.; BALTIMORE, MARYLAND; 


BUFFALO, N. Y.; DETROIT, MICH.; AND WEST HARTFORD, CONN 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT OR ENGINEER 





that school lunch services will expand 
immensely, much faster than the total 
enrollment in school, Several develop- 
ments point in this direction. A devel- 
opment that may be anticipated is an 
improvement in records and reports 
for the school lunch services. 

“Some school lunch funds channel 
through the financial records of local 
boards of education, and some do 
not. Some are included in reports of 
state education agencies, and some 
are not. It is difficult to obtain satis- 
factory summaries of financial trans- 
actions and commodity values which 
adequately report the school lunch 
services. 

“It also appears that future opera- 
tions of the school lunch program will 
more 


demand professionally and 


technically prepared workers. The 
program is expanding in importance, 
and it will engage the interest and 
abilities of these workers in much 
greater numbers for complete careers.” 

Mr. Sorkin explained current ex- 
penditures for surplus commodities. 

Dr. Fuller approved of the present 
control of the federal program as lo- 
cated in the Department of Agricul- 
Dwinell 


ture. He and Governor 


agreed with the suggestion made 
from the floor by Thelma Flanagan, 
supervisor of school lunch education 
for the Florida State Department of 
Education, that states be required to 
match federal funds on a ratio to be 
There is danger that 
support — will 


determined. 
state school lunch 
suffer in competition for state tax 
dollars under the new National De- 
fense Education Act which requires 
some state matching of federal funds. 
Another suggestion from the floor 
was made by John Stalker, director 
of the school lunch program for the 
schools of Boston. He asked that fed- 
eral subsidy be made on a basis of 
per-capita participation rather than 
on the current formula, which is part 
of the National School Lunch Act. 
Many aspects of school lunch oper- 
ation were presented and discussed by 
leading members at numerous section 
meetings and “town meetings.” These 
included the nutrition of the school 
child, nutrients in the Type A lunch, 
menu magic, the role of the college in 
making the school lunch educational, 
reports on school feeding in many 
countries (with details on school meals 
in the United Kingdom and Sweden), 


McCRAY 
Refrigerators 


KEEP COSTS 
AT GROUND LEVEL 


If you like quality, you'll like 


McCray’s craftsmanship that reduces 


maintenance. Perfect Koldflo refrigeration 
means less food waste, too. A variety of 
door arrangements gives you more efficient 
use of space and easy access to foods. With 
McCray, food service expenses are /ow. 


Call the McCray 


REACH-IN AND 
PASS-THRU REFRIGERATORS 


Representative or 
Write for Complete 


Information. 


AND FREEZERS, 
WALK-IN COOLERS 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., INC. 


165 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana 


workshop and inservice — training, 
equipment, sanitation, public rela- 
tions, and — of special importance — 
the necessity for certification of school 
lunch personnel. 

Other notable speakers were Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who described 
some aspects of Russian education; 
Rae V. Brister, superintendent of the 
U. S. Mint in Philadelphia; G. Her- 
bert True, professor of marketing at 
University of Notre Dame; Herbert 
T. Kelly, M.D., Urologic Clinic, Phila- 
delphia; Charles H. Boehm, Pennsyl- 
vania’s state superintendent of public 
instruction, and Allen H. Wetter, su- 
perintendent of Philadelphia schools. 

No reporter of a meeting of persons 
concerned with food could forego the 
pleasure of mentioning the real Phila- 
delphia breakfast of scrapple and 
“sticky buns” served to regional groups 
and the banquet featuring a French 
menu as a salute to France, linked by 
cultural bands to Philadelphia for 
more than a century. 

New officers of the association are: 
president, Anne W. Maley, supervisor 
of the state school lunch program, 
North Carolina; president-elect, Eliza- 
beth Goodman, director of school 
lunchrooms and consultant in food 
education for the Minneapolis public 
schools (to take office during the 1959 
secretary, David R. 
Page, director of lunchrooms, St. 
Louis; southwest regional director, 
Ruby Scholz, assistant director of the 
school lunch division of the Kansas 
State Department of Education; 
northeast regional director, Mary M. 
Griffin, supervisor of home economics 
in charge of cafeterias, Newark, N. J. 

Harvey K. Allen, director of school 
lunches for the New York City Board 
of Education and retiring president of 
A.S.F.S.A., will serve on the board as 
immediate past president during the 


convention ) ; 


coming year. 

Continuing in office will be: treas- 
urer, Gerald G. Ramsey, director of 
food services for Southern Methodist 
University; midwest regional director, 
Ruth J. Yauger, director of food serv- 
ices and home economics education, 
Akron, Ohio; southeast regional direc- 
tor, Eleanor Pryor, state supervisor of 
the Georgia school lunch program; 
western regional director, Laura P. 
Wells, director of the Oregon school 
lunch program. 

Executive secretary of the associa- 
tion is John N. Perryman of Denver. 

The 1959 convention will be held in 
San Francisco August 8 to 13. 6 
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ORIGINATORS OF 
FOLDING 
TABLES AND BENCHES 
V9 3\ 


AS MANY AS 4 COMPLETE TABLE AND BENCH UNITS 
CAN NOW BE STORED IN A SINGLE WALL POCKET 


An important new solution to table and bench storage lies in Schieber’s new multiple 
depth pockets which hold seating for as many as 80 children. Modern architecture in 
which the use of window walls often restricts the area available for pockets no longer 
precludes the use of this practical type equipment which has the advantage over portable 
units of leaving floor space completely clear when tables and benches are not in use. 
Second obvious advantage of the multiple depth pocket and detachable tables and 
benches is that they permit use of all the floor area including the center of the room and 
not just the perimeter as might be the case with permanently attached units. 








Detachable units may be rolled 
out to use the entire floor area 





Write for the name of the nearest Schieber representative who 
will arrange to show you a nearby Schieber installation in use. 
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COUNTY FAIR, SCHOOL 


gest single display of the year of all that’s new 


Remember how, when you were a kid (if 
you were lucky enough), you used to spend 
a day at the Fair and your father would look 
at the livestock and your mother would study 
the puddings? You'd spend the whole day 
asking questions and learning and maybe go 
home at night without having bought a single 
thing? But you certainly learned a lot that 
helped you make future purchases on a wise1 
basis, and made better farmers out of you. 

You could order anything from pig-stabbers 
to complete combines, Ol you could just look 
and soak up knowledge 

Modern-style, school-style, that’s the annual 


AASA Convention at Atlantic ¢ sity — the big- 


80 


and necessary to running a school (except 
students and teachers ). 

You can shop, you can browse, you can 
compare. You can talk fine points with the 
men who really know them best — the men 
who make the products. There’s something 
here for everyone, from chalkboard erasers to 
complete heating and ventilating systems. 

You can get the facts, and go home and sleep 
on them. Nobody’s going to high pressure you, 
flummox you or use any hidden persuaders or 
subliminal sales pitch. Come and enjoy your- 
self, with the Associated Exhibitors as your 


hosts. 
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America's shopping and browsing center for school equipment, 
materials, supplies is the annual AASA Convention at Atlantic City 


HERE’S A TIP: It’s humanly impossible to cover all the exhibits thoroughly 
in the limited time you'll have. In January or February, this magazine will 
be carrying a special news feature, provided by AASA, showing you impor- 
tant new items that will be on display. Study this — and your convention 
program — carefully and pick your spots. Select the products that are 
your biggest problems at the time and try to see each manufacturer. 
They'll be happy to answer any questions you may have. Your schools 
will benefit. 


This message prepared in the interests of better education by 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


and 
ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS of National Education Association 
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In this Chicago 48 year old church, 
remodeled as one of two buildings 
for Our Lady of Angels School (Ro- 
man Catholic), fire claimed the lives 
of 89 children and three nuns. The 
assistant janitor here points to sec- 
ond story window from which he said 
30 children escaped on a ladder he 
had grabbed from church garage. 


USPENSE heartache, stoi- 


cism, quick efficient work by brave 


tears, 


trained fire fighting personnel, and un- 
selfish efforts by equally brave un- 
trained volunteers these are but a 
few of the emotions and actions inter 
woven in the tragedy that 
at Chicago’s Our Lady of the Angels 
School on the cold, dreary afternoon 
of Monday 


lo be helpful any report on. this 


occurred 


December |. 


tragedy would seem to involve at 


tention to these three major items: 
what happened, why did it happen, 
and what meaning does this tragedy 
administrators 


have for S¢ hool 


throughout the country 


What Happened 

Kighty-seven pupils and three nuns 
Within five days fol 
lowing the fire, there were two addi 
tional pupil deaths. Six days later, 


died in the fire 


many pupils still were hospitalized, 


82 


Chicago School Fire — 
How It Happened 


MARIAN TELFORD 


Former Senior Consultant, National Safety Council, Chicago 


the condition of 13 of these being con- 
sidered critical. Three nuns, a fireman, 
and a school custodian also still were 
hospitalized. 

Of the dead, 53 were girls and 36 
were boys. 

All of the dead and injured were 
from through = 8, 
grades being housed in six classrooms 
on the second floor of the two-story 
structure. All pupils enrolled in the 
first four grades, which occupied the 
first floor of the building, were led 
to safety by their teachers. 

The fire broke out at approximately 
2:40 p.m., just 20 minutes before the 


Grades 5 these 


dismissal hour. 

The first alarm, turned in through 
a fire department alarm box, was 
clocked at 2:42 p.m. Firemen were 
on the scene in three minutes. Al- 
ready terrified children, some of them 
with clothing and hair afire, were 
leaping from the second story win- 
dows. Fifty-five fire department units 
were on the scene within 15 minutes. 

That portion of Our Lady of the 
Angels School where the fire occurred 
has two floors of classrooms and a 
basement. The building is heated by 
coal, and the boiler room and coal 
bins, as well as a chapel, are in the 
basement. 

In the front of the building, two 
stairways lead from the first to the 
second floor. A third stairway and a 
fire escape are located on opposite 
sides of the rear of the building. All 
stairways are of wood construction. 
The fire escape is metal. (Wood stair- 
ways are permitted in Chicago 
schools if in use when the present 
code was adopted in 1949.) 

Our Lady of the Angels School oc- 
cupied two buildings. The fire was 
limited to one of these, a former 
church. The building was erected in 
1910 and remodeled in 1948. 

At least 1100 pupils were enrolled 
in the school, 500 of these attending 
classes in the 48 year old former 
church, 

The building had been inspected 
by the Chicago Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau only last October. No violations 
of fire regulations were found. 


Monthly fire drills held. 
Normally the building was evacuated 
in approximately three minutes. 

Believed to have started in trash 
stored under the basement stairs at 
rear of building, flames and super- 
heated gases rushed up the stairwell 


were 


and through the corridors at a speed 
exceedingly difficult to comprehend. 
Immediately following the fire, spe- 
cialists from both governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies acted vig- 
orously to determine the origin of the 
fire and to plan for the prevention of 
further tragedies. The coroner empan- 
elled a blue ribbon jury to hear testi- 
mony of everyone who may have use- 
ful information. The premises were in 
spected by the city’s Fire Prevention 
Bureau and arson squad and by engi- 
neers from the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. It is hoped that these 
investigations will provide factual in- 
formation to everyone in a position to 
work for the prevention of similar 
The NatTiIon’s SCHOOLS 
plans to report all such information to 


tragedies. 
its readers in subsequent issues. 


Why Did It Happen? 
Inevitably perplexing questions are 
interwoven with the heartache caused 





Human failures were chiefly 
responsible for the loss of 92 
lives (and serious injury to 71 
others) in a fire that flashed 
through the Our Lady of the 
Angels School in Chicago, Mon- 
day afternoon, December 1. 

What happened, how it hap- 
pened, and 
learned from the tragedy are 
described in this article by 
Marian Telford, a well known 
authority on school safety. 
Prior to her recent retirement, 
Miss Telford had served the 
National Safety Council for 33 
years. Further findings of in- 
vestigations now in process will 
be reported by Miss Telford 
next month. 


lessons to be 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 


men happy.. . 


. came. j 


VIPMENT / 


However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That's why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 
as model .. . that provides the maximum brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell offers Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors. . 

Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models... Mop Trucks ...aWet and Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner, in baked enamel or stainless steel, with 11 hp 
By-Pass Motor. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of 
fast-acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers 
and Waxes of every requisite type. .Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories — everything for floor care! 





In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There's a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems ... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ... and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 201 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. Ae eee “hn 


PRINCIPAL 
Oniginatora og Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines * Floor CITIES 
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by a tragedy of this type. The fact 
that specific factual answers to all 
pertinent phases of the inquiry are 
not immediately available is of little 
importance, if there is any possibility 
that even partial answers may be 
helpful in the prevention of similar 


tragedies in the future 


What started the fire? 


This is at once the most important 
and the most unanswerable of all 
Admittedly 


material was stored under the. stairs 


But why did it start to burn? The 


questions flammable 


stored material was outside of the 
furnaces located in a near-by boile: 
room. There was no explosion 

The possibility of arson has been 
considered and discarded following a 
by the 


spec ialists on this subject The possi 


careful investigation city's 
bility that a student was “sneaking a 
smoke” imust be considered, particu 
larly since a teacher nun has reported 
that on previous Occasions the odor of 
cigaret smoke had been detected on 
boys returning from the basement 
Several bovs are known to have been 
in the basement area a very short time 
before the fire broke out 


known, all of these students had gone 


As far as is 


there to deposit wastepaper from their 
respective homerooms. 

How much trash had been al- 
lowed to accumulate under the stairs? 

The school’s regular custodian, 
who was absent because of illness 
when the fire occurred, reports that 
all trash had been removed from un- 
der stairs on the Thursday preceding 
the Monday afternoon on which the 
the fire occurred. Hence the trash 
pile should have contained no more 
than the accumulated waste of one 
day. Contrary reports, however, have 
been made to the effect that partially 
burned newspapers two months old 
were found in the debris where the 
fire started. Investigators have re 
ported that the character of the smoke 
indicated the burning of some such 
substance as tar paper or linoleum. 

Why did the fire spread so rapidly 
that orderly egress from the second 
floor was, for so many children, an 
impossibility? 

There is not yet available any an 
swer to this question that is readily 
understood by the average individual. 
There may never be an answer that 
can be fully comprehended by any 
but highly trained and experienced 


technicians in fire prevention and 


SLIDE TO SAFETY... 


In 63 actual fires, Potter Slide Fire 
Escapes evacuated everyone in plenty 


of time, without confusion or injury. 


Adaptable to all types of occupancy 
and for installation on the interior as 


well as the exterior. 


Return the coupon below for informa- 


tion and a representative if desired. 


Spiral Type Tubular Type 


Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


POTTER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


[_] Mail copy of new catalog. 

[_] Have fire escape engineer call with no obligation. 
Submit estimate and details on escapes. 
Signed 


Address 


City 


@o 
oe 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


control. In replying to inquiries tech- 


nicians made such comments as: 
“Fire spreads faster than a man can 
run,” and “A single breath of super- 
heated air may cause an individual's 
lungs to collapse.” 


Were there heavy doors on the sec- 
ond floor landing? If so, were they 
open? 

Early reports are confusing. At first 
it was said that there were such doors 
and that they were standing open. 
Later the existence of such doors was 
denied. Regardless of which report 
eventually proves to be correct, it 
seems quite clear that there was no 
deterrent to the rapid rush of smoke 
and super-heated air up the stairwell. 


Were fire-alarm reporting facilities 
adequate? 

The first call to the fire department 
was made through a fire alarm box lo- 
cated about a block from the building. 


Recommendations 


Undoubtedly, reports on the fire at 
Our Lady of the Angels School hold 
different meanings for different peo- 
ple. Faced with this tragic evidence 
of what can and did happen, it is 
inconceivable that school administra- 
tors will fail to extend their already 
considerable efforts to protect the 
pupils in the schools under their juris- 
diction. Initially, it will be recognized 
that the protection of school personnel 
must be accepted as an integral part of 
both long-range planning and day-to- 
day operation. To be successful, the 
efforts will include consideration of at 
least those specifics listed below. 

1. Above all else, the effort to 
safeguard children will be continu- 
ous. Not for a moment must anyone 
feel that adequate provision can be 
made for fire prevention, control and 
education in a limited period such as 
Fire Prevention Week. 


2. Maximum 


freedom from the 
possibility of fire and accidents will 
be built into all new construction. 
Architectural contributions to safety 
from fire and accident must be in- 
cluded in the evaluative criteria ap- 
plied in an exceedingly broad field, 
such as the general layout of the 
building, the materials from which it 
is to be constructed, the method by 
which it is heated and ventilated, the 
number and location of exits, the 
number of pupils to be enrolled, the 
flow of pedestrian traffic within the 
building, and countless others. 

3. A complete plan for plant in- 
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Not just one, but an entire range of fire alarm systems to meet 
the requirements of every school building. Each system is made entirely 
of ‘‘matched design” components produced exclusively by Edwards. This 
is your assurance that every part of the system is specifically designed 


to perform a certain function... 


. designed so that it will give years of 


dependable, maintenance-free service. And you'll like the appearance of 


Completely automatic sys- 
tem combined with man- 
ual stations, gives 24-hour 
protection. Operates re- 
gardless of power failures. 
Sounds evacuation signal, 
indicates location of fire 
at a central point, may be 
used to signal municipal 
fire headquarters automat- 
ically. Fully supervised for 
complete safety. 


TYPE CCVA TYPE SSAMR 
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Common Coded: sounds 4 





Simplest supervised sys- 
tem sounds an evacuation or 6 rounds of common 
alarm without indicating code such as 4-4, a distine- 
location. Closed circuit, tive alarm signal. For 
full supervision assures in- buildings where automatic 
stant warning whenever location is unnecessary 
system becomes inopera- but a distinctive common 
tive due to open circuits, code signal is desired. Full 
grounds or other defects. supervision with trouble 
Ideal for the smaller one bell guarantees continu- 
story school. ous protection. 


To find out how Edwards fire alarm systems 

are tailored to your requirements, see your local 
Edwards Technical Representative or write 
Dept. NS-1, Edwards Company, Inc., 

Norwalk, Connecticut. (In Canada: Edwards 
of Canada, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ontario. ) 
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decor of modern schools. 


sentatives in 53 key cities in the U. 
get the proper fire alarm system. 


TYPE SSAM 


C 
<9 
by J o 


City-connected system 
sounds a coded signal with- 
in the building and also 
at the municipal fire 
headquarters, entirely au- 
tomatically. Recommended 
particularly for large 
schools and institutions. 


DESIGN © DEVELOPMENT ¢ 


Edwards Fire Alarm stations too. They are designed to blend into the 


For more than 80 years Edwards has been the leader in the design 
and manufacture of signaling equipment. This long experience guaran- 
tees simplicity and reliability in every product. To aid you in selecting 
the correct system for every school building, Edwards Technical Repre- 
S. and Canada are ready to help you 


TYPE SSA 


— 


\ 


f 


—_ | 4 
For large buildings: coded 
signal throughout the 
premises tells where alarm 
was sounded, locating the 
fire while it gives the evac- 
uation signal. Fully-super- 
vised system sounds a spe- 
cial trouble bell if there 
is any fault in the system. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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This room was occupied by second and third graders. Damage was mostly 
from water. Books are lying open to a lesson on lumbering in the U.S. 


spections and checks will be Im Con 


tinuous operation. Provision will be 
made for both complete technical in 
spections, to be made at least once 
Cal h veal by trained personnel and 
checks by 
t. It will be an established policy 


of the take 


prompt recommendations 


daily school custodians 


school administration to 
action on 
for improvements made by Inspectors 
and custodians. Recommendations re 
school 
at the 
Item: the in 


quiring the expenditure — of 


funds will be acted upon 
earliest possible date 
stallation of an automatic sprinkler 
system in designated areas of an old 
building 


5. All 


age, will be provided with an emer- 


a 


buildings, irrespective — of 


gency signal system. Signals will be 
clearly audible in all parts of the 
building. They will be used solely to 
indicate that the building is to be 
evacuated 

6. Housekeeping procedures, — in 
cluding specific instructions on the 


handling of waste paper and other 


flammable trash, will be outlined 
4c An 
for both 


personnel will be established 


Inservice tramnmg program 
custodial 
Some 


teachers 


instructional and 


instruction will be given to 
Some 


tion will be given only to one group. 


and custodians alike informa 


Provision will be made for the training 
Each adult 


in the school will be informed on his 


of temporary personnel 
responsibilities in an emergency 
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8. A general pattern for evacuation 
drills (the current term for what were 
once known as “fire drills”) will be 
developed if no such general pattern 
is in existence. If one has been de- 
veloped previously, it will be reviewed 


Whether 


old or new this general pattern should 


and, if necessary, revised. 
make provision for: 
a. A designated total number of 


drills per year. 


b. More frequent drills at the be- 
ginning of the school year than after 
the year is well advanced. 

c. More drills for primary than for 
older children. 

d. Drills at various times of the day 
to give pupils experience in the use of 
different exits. 

e. The utilization of all exit facilities 
by some children at all drills. (There 
appears to be a large number of 
schools in which the outside fire es- 
capes are not used during drills. ) 

f. The deliberate blocking off of an 
exit in order to give pupils experience 
in adjusting to an unexpected situa- 
tion (which they might have to do, of 
course, in an actual emergency ). 

g. The requirement of quiet and 
order during drills. 

h. A record keeping system for not- 
ing such information and date and 
time of drill, enrollments by room, 
length of time necessary for the evac- 
uation of all pupils and their teachers. 

9. The basic pattern for evacuation 
drills will be implemented to meet the 
needs of the particular school. These 
needs will be determined by a study 
of such pertinent items as the type of 
building, number and age of pupils, 
number and location of exits, and the 
best outdoor location for pupils in 
view of the location of fire hydrants 
(which may influence the location for 
fire engines). 

10. Every school curriculum should 


include fire prevention education. ® 


Every School District Needs 
Coordinator of Safety Education 


CHARLES A. FRENCH and DANIEL P. WEBSTER 


Senior Consultants, School and College Division, National Safety Council 


NFORTUNATELY, the provisions 
for physical safety fall far short of 


the educational achievements — in 


many schools, largely because — of 


budgetary considerations. For — this 


reason schools observe only state and 
local legal) minimum codes of | fire 
safety rather than the more compre- 
hensive standards recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
National Board of 


International Association of 


tion, Fire Under- 
writers, 
Fire Chiefs, and insurance groups. 

he cause of a school fire may not 
be the direct cause of death; contrib- 
may be 


utory responsible. 


While insufficient to provide a_pat- 


causes 


tern, the three most recent school and 
college fatal fires evidently had cer- 
tain common elements: 

1. Open stairways or other vertical 
openings — permitting — super-heated 
gases and smoke to “chimney” to up 
per levels of the buildings, resulting 
in deaths by suffocation or panic. 

2. Lack of automatic detection de- 
vices, particularly in areas in which 
fires may gain headway undetected. 

3. Failure to provide automatic 
sprinkler and alarm systems, espe- 
cially in basements, storerooms, heat- 
ing plants, stairways and corridors. 

There is no paucity of information 
on educational and practical meas- 
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Educationally Correct 
Program o7eze 
EASILY INSTALLED IN 


OLD OR NEW BUILDINGS Laboratory experiences for all students — demonstration facilities for every 


science study — apparatus stored at point of use. 


All New 
‘Student-Instructor 
Participation 


_— 




















Demonstration panels illustrated are 
typical suggestions. The instructor may 
mount his apparatus on these panels 
according to his own teaching techniques, 
for his own ‘‘finger tip'’ accessibility at 
point of use. 


OSMOSIS SOUND BALANCING LAMP BOARD 
CAPILLARY REINFORCEMENT COLUMNS 
ACTION RESONANCE TUBE LIQUID 
PRESSURE 








Pi WENN eli 0 pigs 


CRANE BOOM OPTICAL BENCH — PHOTOMETRY 
MODEL TELESCOPE 


WRITE FOR NEW 32-PAGE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE CATALOG AND GUIDE UY Yj 
FOR SETTING UP AND USING A E. H. EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


SHELDON JUNIOR SCIENCE ROOM MUSKEGON © MICHIGAN 














ures that school administrators should 
take to attain the highest degree of 
fire safety. However, many adminis- 
trators just do not have the time to 
digest, interpret and apply the many 
facets of a complete safety program. 

For this reason the National Safety 
Council believes that every school 
system throughout the nation needs 
a liaison official — with the title of su- 
pervisor or coordinator of safety educa- 
tion — who, as the directly delegated 
agent of the administrator, will make 
sure that all fire safety laws, ordi- 
nances and practices are known, un- 
derstood and regularly observed by 
each school principal or his respon- 
sible representative in every school 
building 

Among the responsibilities of the 
safety education supervisor or coo! 
dinator, the following are extremely 
important in preventing fire and pan 
ic fatalities of the sort recently ex 
perienced in the Chicago school: 

1. For each school building. Reg 
ular inspections, evacuation drills 
improvement of fire signaling sys 
teins, renovation of old construction 
and building of fire-safe new con 


struction 


Best Buy in 
FLAGS 


for SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—=most famous name in cotton 
bunting flags — U.S., State and School 
flags for outdoors. Rugged, reinforced 


with nylon thread. 


2. For each school building. In- 
stallation of sprinkler systems, auto- 
matic alarm and detection equipment, 
plus fire signaling equipment which 
can be activated at several points 
throughout the building and_acti- 
vated, if necessary, with an auxiliary 
source of power. 

3. For each school building. Reg- 
ular instruction of adult personnel in 
fire emergency procedures, fire pre- 
vention practices, first aid, and con- 
trol of panic. 

1. For each school child. Regular 
instruction in the physical. principles 
of combustion and the need to handle 
flammable and_ volatile substances, 
chemicals and cleaning materials 
with extreme care and understanding 
of their safe use. 

5. For each school child. Regular 
instruction and practice to effect un- 
derstanding of the psychological as- 
pects of panic and mob action. This 
would include the necessity for disci- 
pline as a factor in group behavior 
during catastrophies and other events 
demanding evacuation from school 
buildings. 

6. For the public. Education in 
noninterference with authorities dur- 


ere eae TET tN At alli a al etal dtl Bl 
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STATE FLAGS—of complicated design 
now available in new Detco Process. 
Accurate and authentic in design and color. 
Very economical. 

GLORY-GLOSS — U.S., School and 
State Flags for indoors and parades. 
Beautiful, lustrous and economical. 

* 

Ask about Dettra’s movie ‘Our 
U.S. Flag’’—The Freedom Foundation 
Award winning 16 mm color sound film... 
the ideal way to tell the story of our Flag. 


For complete information call your local Dettra 
Dealer or write direct to—Dept. N. 


Dettra Flag Co., Inc. 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
Flagmaker to the Nation for more than 50 years 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 

















ing catastrophes. This would include 
cooperation in moving away from the 
danger zone and in keeping vehicular 
traffic away from the area in which 
fire equipment and personnel must 


move. 


Architects Point 
Lessons From Fire 


Current Building Practices 
Eliminate Fire Hazards 


E CAN’T generalize from this 

tragedy. We still don’t know 
how the fire started or what caused 
it. Current practices in the design of 
school buildings tend to eliminate the 
factors that made this fire possible. 
One-story construction, elimination 
of basements, use of noncombustible 
finishes are some of the practices that 
come to mind. 

As a result of this horrible catas- 
trophe, however, we may experience 
a rush of regulations based upon 
emotional interpretations of possible 
causes. Rather than legislated, and 
perhaps questionable, safeguards, it 
is fervently to be hoped that the in- 
vestigations under way will arm 
architects with additional knowledge 
that can be applied creatively to fu- 
ture buildings making them safer and 
more functional than ever. F, LEE 
Cocuran, Perkins & Wills, architects- 


engineers, Chicago. 


Safety Depends on Rigid 
Adherence to Rules 


IRE-SAFE schools depend upon 
rigid adherence to design and 
construction practices, as follows: 

1. All construction materials 
should be noncombustible. 

2. Corridors and stairways should 
be adequate in size for the circulation 
to be accommodated. 

3. Stairways, including those in 
the basement, should be protected by 
closed doors and should exit directly 
to the outside. , 

1. Corridors must not be dead- 
ended; stairways must be located to 
provide 150 feet of travel distance. 

5. Rigid maintenance is required 
to keep all critical areas free of rub- 
bish or other combustible material. 

The one-story school with its direct 
exits has many more safe features 
than the multistory school. — Paut D. 
McCurry, partner, Schmidt, Garden 
& Erikson, architects-engineers, Chi- 
cago. (Cont. on p. 90) 
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Advan 
~ Desig” 


NEW TYLER LINE 


of reach-in refrigerators and storage freezers! 


Model W364. Self-contained or remote 
White enamel exterior 


Model W363. Self-contained or remote 
White enamel exterior 


Model W362. Self-contained or remote 
White enamel exterior. 

















Model W364S. Self-contained or remote 


Stainless steel exterior 


Model W363S. Self-contained or remote 
Stainless steel exterior 


Model W362S. Self-contained or remote 


Stainless steel exterior 


Before you buy —check this new, modern line of Reach- 
In Refrigerators and Storage Freezers that most com- 
pletely meets the refrigerated food handling demands 


NO-BLOCK REFRIGERATION. Positive, 
air circulation throughout. 


FLEXIBLE INTERIORS. Take standard 18” 


x 26” bun pans, trays, shelves. 

ROUNDED CORNERS throughout. San- 
itary, easier to clean, 

NEW DESIGN INTERIOR LIGHTING. 
Recessed; better, more uniform illumination. 
SLIDE-OUT COMPRESSORS on all self- 
contained models, for easy accessibility. 


of every food service operation — regardless of size and 
type. Famed Tyler Advanced Design leadership, combined 
with modern, assembly-line manufacturing methods, in- 
troduces another unparalleled “best buy” with more 
new, time, labor and money-saving design improvements 
... with refrigeration efficiency you can safely count on. 
Today, sure — get all the details. You'll be glad you did! 





Send 
coupon 


PIONEER of important improvements 
TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION, Niles, Mich. 


Canada: Tyler Refrigerators, 732 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. (Export: Tyler 
Refrigeration International, C.A., Apartado Postal 9262, Caracas, Venezuela, S. Amer.) 


today 
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First Steps for Renovating 
Older Buildings 
HICAGO’S tragic school fire has 
dramatically brought to the pub- 
lic’s attention the ever-present danger 
that threatens many of our older 


Many are 


condition, but they have wood floor 


school buildings In good 
construction, wood floors, and wood 
Newer 


structed of noncombustible materials 


stairs buildings are con- 


and they are planned to conform 


with recent requirements of the fire 


and building codes. 


CRETORS 

HOLIDAY 
FLOOR 
MODEI 


A first consideration in remodeling 
and renovating a multistory school 
should be the improvement of fire 
safety features. Stairwells should be 
enclosed to prevent fire or smoke 
from entering the corridors. Wood 
stairs should be replaced with steel or 
concrete stairs. All dead spaces under 
stairs should be sealed off to prevent 
them from being used for storage. 

The common wall between. stairs 
and building should be of fireproof 
materials and the opening from cor- 
ridors into stairways sealed off with 
fireshield doors and partitions to serve 


PROFIT 


from a 


R° 


10¢ SALE! 


Game crowds will produce the profits 


that can be used by any school in a 


hundred ways. 
MACHINE. 


No other food is as popular. 


Just serve ’em popcorn, popped in a CRETORS POPCORN 


No other money-making enter- 


prise gives your school such a high return for such a small investment. 


Write for “The Popcorn Profit Story” and illustrated literature. 


payment plans available. 


Delayed 


Complete line of floor and counter model popcorn machines for any school. 
Earning capacities from $12 to $75 per hour. 


POPCORN BLDG. 


SINCE 1885 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Manufacturers of the OFFICIAL WEIGHT VOLUME TESTER 


for the POPCORN INDUSTRY 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


as a smoke barrier. These doors 
should be equipped with closing de- 
vices to prevent them from being 
held open while not in use. — Eb- 
warp L. BaLiurr, partner, Louis N. 
Balluff architects-engi- 


neers, Chicago. 


Associates, 


Prevention Can Be Simple 
and Not Too Expensive 
LONG list of “musts,” as well 
as a long list of good-practice 
rules, govern the extent of fire safety 
in a school or in any other building. 
These lists include, by necessity, the 
elements of planning and construc- 
tion as well as provision for facilities 
that permit good housekeeping. 

These factors are no more pertinent 
to one locality, one group of build- 
ings, or a specific vintage of build- 
ings than they are to any building 
used for large groups. New and old 
buildings alike must be conditioned 
to meet the test of a fire emergency 
with the least hazard to occupants. It 
is not wise to take the gamble that 
“this can’t happen here.” It is much 
better to assume that a calamity 
could strike, and then to do every- 
thing possible to see that it doesn't. 

The preventives are relatively 
simple. It’s the actual “doing” that 
takes time, deliberation and money. 
Yet it is a small price for safety. 

Many elements contribute to the de- 
sign of maximum fire safety in school 
buildings. These elements fall into 
three basic categories: planning, con- 
struction and warning systems. 

Good planning will provide prop- 
erly located, adequate, unobstructed 
smoke screen enclosures for 
stairways, and areas designed for safe 


exits; 


storage of combustible materials. 

Construction, particularly of exit 
ways, should be of noncombustible 
materials. All means of egress should 
be marked with illuminated exit signs. 
Vertical shafts — such as for elevators, 
for ventilation, piping and equipment 

should be enclosed with fire-resistant 
materials. Self-closing fire dampers 
should be provided in ventilation 
ducts at strategic locations. 

A warning system should consist of 
adequate fire alarm equipment. Some 
conditions require the installation of 
automatic smoke and fire detection 
equipment in unoccupied areas. 

Following the foregoing principles 
should provide maximum fire safety in 
school buildings. — WrymMoutH W. 
Kirpy, Childs & Smith, architects- 


engineers, Chicago. a 
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FOR ASPHALT TILE, RUBBER, VINYL FLOORS 


CTURERS OF RESILIENT FLOORING 
nd a neutral cleaner for safe maintenance. 
against the damaging effects of acid cleaners — strong alka- 
rs or cleaners containing solvents, free oils or abrasives. Any 
hard or soft can be attacked and ruined with these harsh 
leaners. Even modern water softening synthetic detergents will attack 
any floor or grout containing calcium compounds. 


cctmmended where dt meantbe Who! 


There’s only one cleaner universally safe for your floors—a neutral cleaner—and there’s only one 
like Super Shine-All that chemically cleans with neutral safety. Approved by American Hotel Assn., 
Rubber Flooring Mfg. Assn., and U /L listed as slip-resistant. 


SUPER SHINE-ALL— is more than an effective cleaner. It fills and seals. Instead of robbing essential 
oils or reacting harmfully with the floor itself Super Shine-All feeds and heals the surface and soon 
you’re walking on a Shine-All sheen. 


Won't eat away or destroy good wax film. No etching or pitting to cause dirt traps. No-rinsing saves 
labor time. Try Super Shine-All. You get more for your money. It conditions as it cleans. 


Ask the Hillyard ““Maintaineer®”’ for expert advice MAIL COUPON TODAY 
on treatment and maintenance of your 
floors. He can suggest modern, streamlined HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. €-4 
work methods that mean real savings [] Please send me Free literature about SUPER SHINE-ALI 
in your maintenance budget. He’s how it cleans, safely, saves surfaces and saves labor 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll”. } Please have the Hillyard Maiantaineer demonstrate SUPER 
SHINE-ALL cleaning on my floors. No charge or obligation! 


Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Firm or Institution 


Address 
San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Administrator's Clinic 


Continued From Page 58 


gree is to procure a teac hing position 
preferably Wi al Urania S¢ hool rhe 
grammar school is the older and still 
the more re spected type of secondars 
school although the more rec ently de 
veloped public in U.S. sense) schools 
are slowly « hing up in popular 
esteem 

At about 


teu het probably encouraged by men 


30 to 35 vears of age, this 


in influential positions if he’s got the 


stuff 


will apply for posts advertised 


WOULD YOU 


at Aw 4-18) ©) 
TO OPERATE A 


i tejed qi. te 
CHAIR? 


é 


as vacant at the level of assistant edu 
cation officer or deputy education of- 
ficer. Experience at this level is man- 
datory for appointment later as a chief 
education officer, mot mandatory by 
law but by practice. It may be noted 
that experience as a headmaster (prin- 
cipal) of a school is not looked upon 
as an essential step in the line of ad 
vancement. The headmastership (at 
the elementary level, the headship) is 
regarded as a career in itself and is 
usually al lifework 

Now, when one considers that in a 


nation of 50 million people there are 


| 


You can’t get your cleaning done for nothing, 
but you can eliminate the excessive labor 
cost of going back and forth over the same 
spot again and again. You pay for one 
movement only when you do it with 


a Super — ‘‘Once over does it’’. 


There is a Super dealer near you. 


SUPER SERVICE FLOOR MACHINE [for 
4 sizes. Write for catalog. 


floor surfaces 


This operator is using a “‘pocket size”’ heavy 


duty Super Suction Cleaner, Model LW-12. 


Six other Super models. Write for catalog. 


SUPER service’ 


Power Suction Cleaners + Quality Foor Machines 


SINCE 1971 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 





1956 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3, 


only 189 positions as chief education 
officers,® it is easy to see that the com- 
petition is exceedingly keen and that 
the selection is rigorous indeed. This 
may be better appreciated if we imag- 
ine there being only about 700 posi- 
tions as superintendent of schools in 
the entire U.S.A. 


Received Good Impression 


And I must say that the education 
officers and deputies I have inter- 
viewed have impressed me very fav- 
orably. They are well informed, alert, 
deeply interested in their work, highly 
esteemed in their communities. Some 
attain a national reputation. During 
inv stay in Britain the chief education 
officer of Kent (a county of some mil- 
lion and a half population) was ap- 
pointed to a five-member Roval Com- 
mission on Local Government, a full- 
time position for at least five vears. 
This appointment is indicative of the 
large place education occupies in local 
government in the kingdom. It is the 
most important single function left to 
local (that is county and city) govern- 
ment to administer, even though 
much is nationally controlled. 

Their position is not unlike that of 
our city superintendents. From a list 
of applicants, the education commit- 
tee of a citv or county council selects 
the man it wants. He is appointed for 
an indefinite term and holds office so 
long as he discharges his duties satis- 
factorily. It is very hard to dismiss a 
chief told. 


There must be clear and incontrovert- 


education officer, I was 
ible evidence of serious shortcomings. 

The chief education officer is the 
professional head of the educational 
enterprise in his citv or county, work- 
ing in about the same relationship to 
the education committee as an Ameri- 
can superintendent does with the local 
board of education. But it does seem 
to me that his work is more ministerial 
than the exercising of leadership and 


actual service as an executive officer 


Regulated Nationally 


Since much of educational adminis 
tration in Britain is regulated by na 
tional law, especially the Education 
Act of 1944 and three interim (sup 
plementary) acts, perhaps the neglect 
of professional preparation is more 
Britain than it 


defensible in would 


*Of this total, 146 are in England and Wale 

Scotland, and 8 in Northern Ireland 
Scotland and Northern Ireland are each admit 
istered separately from England and Wales 
Wales is expected soon to ts separate ad- 
ministration also 


35 in 


have 
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VPECILILEO and 
MUSTALLED” 


es 


Mother McAuley High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Architect and Consulting Engineer: FOX & FOX 
Heating Contractor: GAGE PARK HEATING 

Heating Wholesaler: JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, INC. 


Dunham-Bush heating (Vari-Vac zoned heat control-pumps- 
baseboard-convectors and unit heaters) “specified and in- 

ALL stalled” in another school building. 
et , a “One Source-One-Responsibility”’ makes sense to everyone 
7 a) he, concerned with heating in new schools and in school mod- 
lif Th i a ernization from school officials to architect, consulting engi- 
neer, wholesaler, and contractor. That's why the trend is 

to Dunham-Bush. 

Beautiful Mother McAuley High School is an outstanding 
example of Dunham-Bush “One Source-One Responsibility” 


HEATING Whether you’re planning new schools or modernization, 


find out about Dunham-Bush heating and air condition- 
PRODUCTS ing products. 

There’s a Dunham-Bush sales engineer available nearby with 
valuable planning data. Write for free heating literature 





Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e CONNECTICUT e¢ U.S. A. 
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DU PONT 
BROCHURE 





How waxes containing LUDOX” can add 
beauty and slip resistance to your floors 


Now your floors can have lustrous 
good looks, yet resist slips and skids. 
The reason: floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, 
“‘Ludox”’ colloidal silica. 

Tiny, transparent spheres of 
““Ludox”’ in the wax layer exert a 
snubbing action under pressure of 
every footstep... give sure-footed 
traction for extra safety. And these 
slip-retardant waxes bring out the 


natural beauty of floors as only fine 


Specify floor waxes containing 
Du Pont's anti-slip ingredient, 


LUDOX 


Name____ 
Firm 


Addres 


. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-2533NS 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send: 
containing ‘“‘Ludox’’, 
these slip-retardant waxes. 


waxes can. Maintenance is easy, too, 
because scratches and scuffs can be 
buffed out without rewaxing. 
Get all the facts. Send coupon below 
for your free copy of the new full- 
color Du Pont brochure plus names 
of suppliers of floor waxes containing 
anti-slip ‘““Ludox”’. . 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, Del. 


New brochure about waxes 
Names of suppliers of 





Title__ 


8 


State __ 


ca hy in ne cms ao 
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be in the U.S. Salaries at all levels, in- 
cluding chief education officers, are 
specified in national scales, normally 
subject to revision every three years. 
Retirement is nationally administered. 
Buildings are paid for largely by the 
national government. Teacher educa- 
tion programs have been pretty well 
standardized. 


Compares With State System 


Most important, curricular content 
and sequence are so greatly controlled 
or at least influenced by the examina- 
tion system that there is little scope 
for local activity in curriculum im- 
provement or experimentation. Of 
course, the whole of Great Britain is 
smaller than my own state of Colo- 
rado, so we might more properly 
think of its educational administration 
in comparison with our state adminis- 
tration rather than as a federal gov- 
ernment concern. 

Incidentally, two titles are in use 
for the top position: chief education 
officer and director of education. The 
first term is gradually replacing the 
other, and is the title used in the Ed- 
ucation Act of 1944. 

The men with whom I have talked 
believe they are fairly paid in com- 
parison with others in government 
service including education. They 
don’t work quite the killing hours that 
big city superintendents in the States 
put in, but they do work hard. Several 
told me they averaged about four or 
five evenings a week away from home. 
The pace of their work is more leisure- 
ly, however, than of the superintend- 
ents in our country. 

The counterpart of the A.A.S.A. is 
the Association of Education Officers 
to which belong chief, deputy and as- 
sistant education officers and heads of 
certain subdivisions of counties. A 
rival organization enrolls chief edu- 
cation officers of counties only, ex- 
cluding the borough (city) men, al- 
though there is no significant differ- 
ence, at least to an outsider, in their 
work. 

While I have met with a cordial 
reception everywhere, I have found 
almost no curiosity about educational 
administration in the U.S.A. I believe 
Americans generally are more inter- 
ested in how others live and work than 
others are interested in how we live 
and work. 

In next month’s Clinic I will focus 
on education committees, which are 
the British approximation of the 
American school board. ? 
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Walt Disney Elementary School, Tullytown, Pennsylvania. Architect: John Carver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOR Safez SCHOOLS USE MISCO WIRE GLASS 


Offers Proven Protection in Doors... Windows... Partitions ... Skylights 


The safety of our students depends upon the materials 
used in school buildings. Many large loss fires result 
from exposure through ordinary glass. Give your stu- 
dents the positive protection of wire glass and help 
avert tragic and costly fire losses. Mississippi Wire Glass, 
Approved Fire Retardant No. 32, tends to help bottle 
up fire. Don’t bargain with safety. Specify Mississippi 
Wire Glass, the original solid wire glass upon which the 
Underwriter’s Standard was based in 1899... the 
standard today by which all others are judged. Avail- 
able in “see through” or obscure patterns wherever 
quality glass is sold. 

2) 
9 


Write for free catalog. 
Address Department 15. 











“Trial by Fire 


PROVES WIRE GLASS BEST 


Wire glass is the only glazing medium that can success- 
fully withstand the fury of the flames in this dramatic 
Underwriter's Laboratory test. To qualify as Fire Retard- 
ant No. 32, the glass is first subjected to temperatures 
up to 1600° F. and later toa %4” 
hose at 35 to 40 Ibs. pressure. Passing the test requires 
that the glass remain in the sash substantially unchanged 


stream from a fire 


except for cracking due to thermal shock. 


Insist on GLASS for Glazing 











MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS CcCOMPAN Y 
88 AngelicaSt. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 
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7 WITH 
A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, 
beautifully constructed 
MODERN PLAYWAY 
EQUIPMENT has earned 
a place in leading pro- 
gressive nursery schools, 
kindergartens and pri- 
mary classrooms every- 
where. 

They aid in the devel- 
opment of the child's 
muscular strength, co- 
ordination and control, 
offer him an incentive 
to think, choose and 
test, and at the same 
time hold the child's 
interest by offering 
activity which he en 
joys. MODERN PLAY 
WAY WORK-AND- 
PLAY MATERIALS are 
thoroughly tested to 
be pedagogically cor- 
rect for the teacher!— 
psychologically correct 


for the child! 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOK! 

Handbook of 
Educational 
Work-and-Play 
Materials’, com 
plete with 
illustrations 
and descriptions 
25c postpaid 


Dept. NS-64 


the American Crayon compony 


New York 


Integrating Minority Groups Into City and 
Suburban Schools Is Changing Social Problem 


Evanston, Itt. — The public 
school, although generally thought of 
as an agency for integrating the popu- 
lation, is in many cases a segregating 
agency, so professors of educational 
administration were told by  sociolo- 
gists at a recent U.C.E.A. (University 
Council for Educational Administra- 
tion) seminar sponsored by North- 
western University. 

This seminar, with a staff consisting 
largely of professors of sociology, po- 
litical science, government and _psy- 
chology, had for its theme “Commu- 
nity Analysis and Administrative De- 
cision Making.” Its main purpose was 
to create an awareness of the changing 
role of the school and the administra- 
tor in rapidly changing metropolitan 
and suburban areas. 

Scott Greer and Raymond Mack, 
both professors of sociology at North- 
western University, opened the con- 
ference with a discussion of changes 
in metropolitan society and their im- 
plications. As cities “spill over” and 
the higher and upper middle-class 
groups, economically speaking, desert 
the cities for the suburbs, their places 
are being taken by in-migrants (white 
and Negro) with largely rural back- 
grounds. These groups bring with 
them a diffierent culture, one hereto- 
fore foreign to the metropolitan area— 
a culture not conducive to adjustment 


to the ways of the citv. 


Ethnic vs. Racial Integration 

The in-migrant group, so it was 
said, represents a change in the dis- 
tribution of minority groups and, be- 
cause it is a relatively young group, it 
adds to the burden of the school, 
which is probably society’s most im- 
portant agency for integrating the in- 
migrant and his family into the metro- 
politan culture. This problem of in- 
tegrating or assimilating minority 
groups, which has always been with 
us, takes on new significance as the 
nature of the minority groups changes. 
Total assimilation is dependent upon 
the loss of visibility, and so the process 
of assimilation becomes really one of 
reducing to a common denominator. 

This means that the assimilation of 
an ethnic minority is a far more simple 
process than that of the assimilation 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


of a racial minority. As the Southern 
white from a rural area loses the collo- 
quialism in his speech as well as his 
accent, he becomes less identifiable 
and merges into the metropolitan 
group, thus losing his identity as a 
member of a minority group. Not so, 
however, in the case of one whose 
skin or hair color or features identifies 
him as a member of a minority group. 
These characteristics are not lost as 
one becomes adjusted to metropolitan 
life. The school must be aware of all 
these factors, and if must concern it- 
self with them. Its job is the integra- 
tion of the minority groups into the 
culture of the city — not an easy job 


at best. 


School Segregating Agency 

But while it may strive for inte- 
gration the school is, in reality, a seg- 
regating agency. By virtue of the fact 
that it is a neighborhood school, it 
brings together only the children of 
certain racial and ethnic groups. In 
the city, if the school remains a neigh- 
borhood school, it cannot bring  to- 
gether children with all types of back- 
grounds. As a result, in practice it 
may be adjusting youngsters to only 
a certain type of culture — that rep- 
resented in the neighborhood from 
which it draws — and not to the total 
metropolitan culture. 

This, of course, is not true of metro- 
politan schools alone; it is equally true 
of suburban schools as well. These al- 
so bring together children with similar 
backgrounds — backgrounds likely to 
differ widely from those of children in 
the metropolitan areas. 

John Kitsuse, also professor of so- 
ciology at Northwestern University, in 
speaking on the topic, “The Socializa- 
tion and Control of Adolescents in 
Metropolitan Environments,” stated 
that adolescents are, in reality, one 
type of minority group, and_ stated 
that the problem of adolescence is one 
closely related to culture. The impact 
of the family as an agency of socializa- 
tion has lessened, he said, and our 
present culture has relegated the fam- 
ily to the status of a layman in a world 
of specialists. The big problem with 
respect to the socialization of adoles- 
cents is one of identification of values. 
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Brookfield, Wisc. High School Gets 
a Program To Lengthen Floor Life 


Huntington representative offers sound maintenance plan... 


Mr. Edward Fricke, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, said ‘‘Huntington offered us a sound pro- 
gram for building maintenance. It has proved to be 
low cost in use and of particular value in keeping 
floors looking like new.”’ 

In the spacious lobby above, the terrazzo floor is 
protected with Neo-Shine® Wax—the tough wax with 
50% more wax solids than most heavy duty waxes. 

Because of this extra wax con- 
tent, corridors and classrooms, like 
the school training kitchen (below 
left), are kept well polished and pro- 
tected for longer periods between 
waxings. 

For daily maintenance of floors, the 
Huntolene® Antiseptic Dust Control 
Program was adopted. This is a treat- 
ment for dust mops that inhibits bac- 
teria growth on the floor and in the mop, improving 
sanitary conditions wherever used. It not only keeps 


EDWARD FRICKE 
Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 


dust down but helps to keep germs out of the air. 

Brookfield High’s gym is in almost constant use 
(below right.) Here Mr. Van Winkle recommended 
Seal-O-San® Gym Floor Finish which is easy to main- 
tain and affords good protection even against street- 
shoe traffic. It is non-skid, glare-free and rubber-burn 
resistant. Mr. Fricke, recently commented, ‘‘Rip’s 
advice was sound. His products and maintenance pro- 
cedures have helped us keep costs reasonable. And 
whatever the maintenance problem in the building 
we found Huntington helpful in find- 
ing a solution.” 

Why not investigate a planned 
maintenance program by discussing 
your needs with the ‘“‘Man Behind 
the Drum,”’ the Huntington repre- 
sentative in your area? 

Information on Seal-O-San, Neo- 
Shine and Huntolene is available on 
request. Send for information today. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
Huntington's 
Representative 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


Illustrations from Brookfield, Wisconsin, High School; Stanley B. Helms, Superintendent of Schools; Grasshold & Johnson, AIA, Milwaukee 
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Bruning Copying Equipment Has Been 
Selected for Special Exhibition in 


Mr. William Cole, mechanical drawing instructor at Abraham Lincoln 
High School in San Francisco, is a firm believer in textbooks. But he 
also recognizes the invaluable practical training his students are getting 
through use of their Bruning Copyflex Model 300 reproduction machine. 


Right in the class room, students make sharp, black-on-white 
diazotype prints in seconds of their drawings or tracings — up to 
30-inches wide by any length. They learn for themselves how their 
drafting board work effects the sharpness and clarity of prints. They 
gain valuable experience with all of the drafting and reproduction tech- 
niques involved with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 
In short, Mr. Cole’s students are getting today the whiteprinting 
experience and benefits they’ll utilize tomorrow in industry! 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remark- 
able Copyflex “300”. It offers all the versatility and big printing width 
of a large, expensive diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit 
school budgets. Moreover, the “300” can be utilized for fast, labor-saving 
reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of records, 
reports, charts, and memoranda. Why not mail the coupon right now 
for more information? 


Send for Your Free Copy! 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dpt. 1AAA 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 

in Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 

© Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 
Mode! 300. 

SCHOULROOM PROGRESS USA 





Name Title 


Meek zt lt we! 


© Please have your local representative call on me. 
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% pytlex Address 


City County 
For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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This takes on added significance when 
it is found, according to Dr. Kitsuse, 
that the present crop of adolescents in 
the cities is the result of an economic 
surplus, and mass media have suc- 
ceeded in socializing the adolescent 
to a consumer-oriented society. 

Norton Long, professor of political 
science at Northwestern, in speaking 
on “Education and Politics in a Metro- 
politan Context” noted that, as far 
back as Plato, education has been rec- 
ognized as one of the most central 
parts of politics. He directed attention 
to the fact that the school is central 
to our political structure, and called it 
“the residuary legatee of all social 
problems.” In developing his topic, 
Dr. Long explained that a big and a 
basic problem of the school is how to 
achieve compatability of people with 
respect to culture. 


From Other Side of Tracks 

He also raised the question of how 
people could preserve their cultural 
standards as their cultural levels 
change. With respect to the racial in- 
tegration of the public schools, he 
noted that, as those people with the 
most education moved to the suburbs, 
the solution of the problems in our 
metropolitan areas is forced upon that 
segment of our population that is the 
least able to solve it. Finally, Dr. Long 
said that the greatest migration in 
America was not the western migra- 
tion but one across to the other side of 
the railroad tracks. 

One session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of a case in school administra- 
tion. At this time applications were 
made of principles laid down by the 
speakers. Discussions centered on the 
following main topics: 

1. From the experience the school 
has had as a melting pot, what have we 
learned with respect to assimilation? 

2. Does the change in metropolitan 
society forebode a new type of school, 
and if so, what will be the character- 
istics of this school? 

3. How can order in our changing 
metropolitan society be brought out 
of chaos? 

4. Is the neighborhood — school 
doomed? 

5. In talking about keeping schools 
close to the people, what people 
should be kept in mind? 

6. Is the basic function of the school 
the integration of the people? 

The conference was well attended 
and stimulating. Reported by Ler 
O. GARBER. 
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ON THE SHELF 


James M. Spinning 





Who Runs Our Schools? By Neal Gross, 
Graduate School of Education and De- 
partment of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 195. 
$4.75. 


How can the schools be run right when 
a significant per cent of board members 
don’t agree with the law or the super- 
intendent on whose job is what? This is 
in effect the theme of Neal Gross’s new 
volume, “Who Runs Our Schools?” 

Note the important and sometimes 
startling findings: 

1. Too many school board members 
seek election (and make it) in order to 
“gain political experience” for other ven- 
tures and/or to represent a particular 
interest group rather than the community 
as a whole. 

2. Many superintendents find in their 
own boards the chief obstacle to better 
schools. 

3. Cross-pressures from the commu- 
nity frequently stall school systems. 

4. A high percentage of board mem- 
bers are willing to, and believe in, award- 
ing contracts, including teacher contracts, 
on grounds other than merit. 

5. Many boards are constantly at odds 
with their superintendents over these and 
other vital issues. 

6. Superintendents fall down in the 
fields of educational direction and public 
relations. 

7. School boards spend far more time 
on trivial details than on basic problems. 

The study on which this sociological 
inquiry is based covers half the superin- 
tendencies in Massachusetts. Set up in 
1952 in cooperation with the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard, it was 





“On the Shelf’ by James M. Spin- 
ning is a new monthly department by 
the Will Rogers of school administra 
tion. This column will express Mr. 
Spinning’s observations about profes- 
sional literature, primarily in the 
field of school administration. Mr. 
Spinning was superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, N.Y., for nearly 
21 years, retiring in 1954. He has 
been an editorial consultant for The 
Vation’s Schools since 1935. Honor- 
ing him for distinguished service, a 
recent A.A.S.A. award cited him for 
being “a source of inspiration to 
young administrators and a spur to 
the elders.” 
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financed by five foundations, chiefly 
Rockefeller and Russell Sage. Many of us 
would agree with the author that the pic- 
ture revealed is not too different from 
what could be found in most other states. 

In all, 105 superintendents and their 
508 board members were interviewed “in 
depth,” frequently for as long as 8 hours. 
Their judgments, on check lists and in 
spontaneous response, were cataloged 
in answer to these questions, which form 
the headings of the first nine of the 12 
chapters: 

Who _ blocks the public schools and 
who supports them? Who applies what 
pressures to whom? Why do people run 
for the school board? How good a job 
do they do? How are the superintendents 
doing? 

Chief Obstacles Identified. Having 
identified the road-blocks as lack of finan- 
cial resources, staff inadequacies, com- 
apathy, 


munity traditionalism, citizen 


poor school board behavior, and lack of 


time for priority tasks, 38 per cent of 
the superintendents said local govern 
ment officials were the chief obstacles to 
school progress . . . but that was mainly 
in the largest communities where there 
was heaviest competition for the tax dol- 
lar. Next biggest blockers were named as 
business owners or executives and_ tax- 
payers’ organizations. In the larger com- 
munities the Catholic Church was cited 
as a hostile force, but in many others was 
listed as a strong supporter of the public 
schools. 

To a large number of superintendents 
it was the older residents and individuals 
with grudges who blocked hardest. To 
others. it appeared that board members 
themselves were a chief obstacle. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the superintend- 
ents said the P.T.A. does most to pro- 
mote the schools; 47 per cent said gov- 
ernment oflicials; 40 per cent said house 
wives, and (isn’t this a honey?) only 13 


per cent said board members. 


SAD QUOTE: “When you live in a 
pressure-filled environment, you must be 
wary of those with whom you associate 
A large proportion of superintendents 
follow a policy of having no_ intimate 


friends.” 


Want More Emphasis on Athletics. 
Both groups listed pressure for more em 
phasis on the 3 R’s ... and found it bal 


anced by demands for more courses 
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Your school deserves the best 


INDOOR AND PARADE FLAGS 


FEDERAL ARTGLO—The highest grade of Bemberg rayon, espe- 
cially woven for our finest flags. Specified by the United States 
Government for official flags. 

COLONIAL ARTGLO—A beautiful taffeta rayon with brilliant lustre 
Attractive looking and moderately priced. 


OUTDOOR FLAGS AVAILABLE ALSO. MADE OF DEFIANCE (cotton), 
YL-GLO (nylon) AND NYLANIN 


BANNERS 


gah INGHAM 


wich SCHOOL 


(75% nylon-25% wool) BUNTING 





Executive Office & Showroom 
85 Fifth Ave., New York 





ANNIN & CO. 


1847 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ULLAL Wd 


General Office & Factory 
Verona, N. J 
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School days are happy days...with 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS 


“Meet you at the locker”, standard invitation of 
our young society. Here, friends meet, and the 
future of America takes shape. Republic Steel 
Lockers offer even more than these important 
aesthetic values. 

They offer architects, engineers, and design- 
ers built-in beauty that goes with the pride of 
any school. Built-in protection of personal 
effects, plus adequate storage. 

They offer school administrators over-the- 
years economies through low original costs, 





low installation costs, practically no mainte- 
nance costs. Here’s why: 

Strong, sturdy Republic Lockers are made of 
steel,then BONDERIZED. This Republic feature 
provides a superior base for paint, protects 
against rust, corrosion, and restricts damage due 
to bumps, scratches, and abrasion of everyday 
service to the site of the injury itself. 

Call your Republic representative. You'll be 
impressed by the savings and economies he 
can offer you. Or, write direct. 





If you are designing, building, buying new, or 
remodeling school facilities, let Republic’s Berger 
Division help you with school locker planning and 
installation. Call or write for complete details. 


ON DISPLAY, Booths 1139-41-43, American Association of 
School Administrators exhibition, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18. 
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School days are happy days 
with TRUSCON VISION VENT® 
WINDOW WALLS. This excit- 
ing type of fast, economical 
wall construction goes up quick- 
ly because it’s a wall with the 
window already in place, com- 
pletely contained within the 
depth of window-framing mem- 
bers. Steel Vision-Vent Walls of 
double-hung or projected types 
are available with Truscon’s 
famous Supercoat finish in col- 
ors. Suitland Junior High School, 
Suitland, Maryland. Architects: 
Paul H. Kea Associates, Hyatts- 
ville, Md.; Contractors: Southern 
Commercial Construction Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL WITH A HAPPY ELEC- 
TRICAL FUTURE has all wiring 
protected in adequate size 
Republic ELECTRUNITE” Electrical 
Metallic Tubing. Adequate size 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. provides a 
built-in electrical system that can 
be easily expanded as future 
needs require. No costly remod- 
eling. Your electrical contractor 
simply pulls out old wiring, pulls 
in the new. And, original instal- 
lation economies save school dol- 
lars. Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
is approved for concealed, 
open, and concrete construction. 
Send coupon for more reasons 
why,''The best costs less installed.” 


REPUBLIC’S STAINLESS STEEL 
solves hot 'n cold food serving 
problems at Dartmouth College. 
The McCall Refrigeration Corp., 
Hudson, N. Y., fabricates these 
THERMOCOLD Hot and Cold 
Food Banks from stainless steel 
for many reasons... attractive 
appearance; tough, hard sur- 
face withstands severe service; 
easy to clean. Stainless steel’s 
extreme adaptability and flex- 
ibility can help you solve your 
food handling and serving prob- 
lems, too. Ask your equipment 
supplier, or write Republic. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. NS-6341-A 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on the following: 
0 Republic Steel Lockers C1) Republic Stainless Steel 


Wold Whdeatr Ke 0 Truscon Vision- Vent Window Walls 
ange C Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
Sia J f Stach f Name Title 
% Firm 


Address. 
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“At a cost well 
within the budget’’ 


The project of the 
Orchard Park 
School, Indianap 
olis, was typical 
of so many com 
munities all over 
the country. An 
expansion need, a 
budget, a time 
problem. Archi- 
tect’s require- 
ments were established for the roof 
deck, stressing fast erection without 


Forest Stoops 
Superintendent 


x 
Attractive Tectum Decks harmonize with 
stained beams for beautiful effects. Simple, 
safe, durable and economical. 


Architects: Vonnegut, Wright & Porteous, 
Indianapolis. Tectum Erector: Structural 
Timbers, Inc., Indianapolis. 


‘Tectu m1 


going to a wet material. 

They decided on Tectum roof deck 
tiles on bulb tees over laminated wood 
beams. The larger beams were made of 
ten laminated and glued 2x6’s and the 
smaller corridor beams were made of 
six 2 x 6’s. Red brick on the exterior, 
extensive use of glass in every class- 
room, concrete block partitions provide 
a sound, efficient 12-classroom building, 
plus offices, kitchen, general purpose 
room and boiler room “at a cost 
well within the budget.” 


. 


Tectum roof deck, over exposed 
beam or purlin is the economical an- 
swer to most school expansion needs. 
Over fifty percent of all Tectum pro- 
duced for the past few years has gone 
into this one market. The reasons? 
Tectum is a single unit solution to 
structural deck, insulation, acoustical 
and finished ceiling problems. Beauti- 
ful texture for the exposed interior, 
and a layer of black felt on the exterior 
surface ready for appljcation of roofing, 
make Tectum a quality bargain. 

Have you investigated versatile 
Tectum? Write today for complete 
information. Tectum Corporation, 
Newark, Ohio. Plants in Newark and 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Branch offices 
in Philadelphia, Atlanta, Columbus, 
Chicago, Dallas, Beverly Hills, Seattle 
and Toronto, Canada. Distributors in 
all principal areas. 
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Cries for more emphasis on athletics ran 
50 per cent higher than demand for less. 
Protests against spending were 25 per 
cent higher than those for. Protests 
against new teaching methods exceeded 
demand by 50 per cent, with greatest 
opposition from taxpayers’ groups. 

All this sounds old hat. But note that 
46 of the 105 superintendents found a 
principal pressure in demands that school 
contracts be given to favored firms. Only 
24 of the 508 board members so reported. 
Note, too, that these exact figures (46 and 
24) hold for demands that teachers be 
appointed or dismissed for reasons other 
than competence. Doubly note that 25 
per cent of the superintendents cite board 
members as making these demands. 

And why do people want to be board 
members? Eighty per cent said “civic 
duty”; 26 per cent, to represent a special 
group; 20 per cent, because they didn’t 
like the way the schools were run; 5 per 
cent, to oust the superintendent. Five per 
cent said they wanted “political experi- 
ence.” But 21 per cent of the superin- 
tendents ascribed this motive to them. 

Forty-nine per cent of the superin- 
tendents said their boards were doing an 
excellent job. One-third said good. Tie 
other 18 per cent said fair, poor or very 
poor. And 18 per cent claimed that their 
boards constituted their biggest problem. 
Cheer up! Ten per cent of the board 
members said the same of their superin- 
tendent . . . and 80 per cent didn’t even 
mention him. 

Indeed, board members were harder 
on themselves than were their superin- 
tendents. Twenty-six per cent didn’t like 
the way meetings were conducted and 
decisions reached. 

Now let’s hold on to our hats. Thirty 
per cent of these board members (21 per 
cent of their superintendents) admitted 
that their board did not comply with state 
law requiring them to appoint only teach- 
ers nominated by the superintendent. It 
is hard to understand why in the face 
of such clear venality there is no men- 
tion of broken heads as well as broken 
law — or at least some well publicized 
resignations. And on 20 per cent of the 
boards, individual members were exceed- 
ing their authority by “giving directions 
directly to the superintendent.” And ap- 
parently, by gosh, pressure-prone super- 
intendents were taking the orders! 


Weak in Public Relations and Cur- 
riculum. So what did board members 
think of their superintendents? Fifty-one 
per cent averred that they were excel- 
lent; 38 per cent, that they were good. 
Sixty-two per cent rated them high in 
financial administration, personnel han- 
dling, and school plan management. But 
in public relations the excellents were 
down to 40 per cent and in instructional 
direction to 46. 

The superintendents also rated them- 
selves lowest in these two aspects of their 
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When it comes to Clock and Program Systems... 
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LEADER... STANDARD 


STANDARD, the world’s leading manufacturer of this equipment, 
offers you the only clock and program systems with all these features: 
¢ Full 24 hour correction of all secondary clocks—automatically. 
e “Memory Tape” control—Easy to set, simple to change pro- 
gramming of signals. 
¢ A complete range of modern styled clocks. 
¢ Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
And there’s this about selecting STANDARD: you know you can 
rely on STANDARD to: 
PROVIDE SERVICE—The industry’s largest service organization is 
on the scene—nationwide. 
KEEP FAITH—Standard’s jealously guarded reputation for fair 
dealing... for never letting a customer down... is built on a 
solid foundation—75 years of specialization in electric clock and 
program systems. 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


TRADEMARK 


“‘THE MAN FROM 
STANDARD” stands 
ready to assist you. 
Ask for a visit or 
request descriptive 
catalog # 245. 


89 LOGAN STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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jobs even lower than their boards did 
Ihe standard excuse was lack of time 
Other things just had to get done. These 
could wait 

Strangely 


mention the possibility that high compe 


neither Dr. Gross nor they 


tence in management, plant and person 
nel is not too often found along with a 
flair for public relations. Maybe it’s ask 
ing too much of anyone to be expert in 
technical supervision and 
But it is salu- 


management 


sales all at the same time 


good public relations. Perhaps equally 
comforting is the assurance which the 
data provide that personal good looks or 
“a commanding presence” is not a sig- 
nificant factor in a superintendent’s §rat- 


ing by his board. 


Some Serious Disagreements. Now for 
the really profound disagreements: 

1. Seven out of 10 superintendents 
(why not 10 of 10?) believe that the board 
should act solely on nominations by the 


tory to have the author’s reminder that superintendent. Only 1 in 5 board mem- 


he rs agree, 


a good curriculum and effective teaching 2. Nine of 10 superintendents believe 


sound educational direction manifest. in 


methods may after all be the h.ef. in the board should always accept: admin- 


THE COMPLETE SELECTION 
of CONTEMPORARY CLASSROOM 
FURNITURE 


DESTINED FOR 


Greatness! 


illustrated: i 


Contemporary General Storage | 
Cabinet with mounted Bookshelf 
Unit. With Corkboard Back, 
Serves as room divider 
Blackboard may be added 

for increased versatility. 











Adaptable and Efficient 


... A superb combination 

of Durability, Economy, * Classroom Cabinets 

and Flexibility. The strength Standard Line 

is built in. Desks of America * Classroom Cabinets 
proudly presents the newest addi- Contemporary Line 
tions to an outstanding line of fine * Library Bookshelving 
classroom furniture. ¢ Classroom Desks 
Here you will find a sturdy, func- and Chairs 
tionally designed selection, crisply styled 

to grace the world’s most modern schools! 


A Cordial 
Invitation 


DESKS OF 
AMERICA... Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 


Send today for free descriptive literature. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


istrative recommendations on choice of 
textbooks. Less than half the board mem- 
bers agree. 

3. Nine of 10 superintendents think it 
is their job to decide on use of school 
property by outside organizations. Al- 
most half the board members consider 
this a board function. (Why not have the 
board set the policy and the superintend- 
ent administer it?) 

4. Nearly 90 per cent of the superin- 
tendents hold that teachers should always 
bring grievances to them before going to 
the board. Only 56 per cent of board 
members agree. 

5. Six of 10 superintendents say they 
would not yield to community pressure 
for dismissal of a teacher when they be- 
lieve the complaint is unfair. Two-thirds 
of the board members would yield. 

6. While two-thirds of the superin- 
tendents believe that recommendations 
for salary increases should originate with 
them, a fifth of the board members hold 
that this is their prerogative. 

Here in disagreement over who should 
do what is ample material for a series of 
novels or dogfights and hampered 
schools. For the answers please turn to 
the back of the book. Or page the com- 
missioner of education, the state school 


board, and the legislature. 


Seven Proposals. Dr. Gross urges: 

1. That the public pay more attention 
to the background and the motivation of 
its board members. (The evidence sug- 
gests that high educational level and mid- 
dle income bracket are the best general 
indexes.) 

2. That the law be invoked in cases 
of venality. 

3. That better ground rules as to func- 
tion should be established. (1 suppose 
these would be essentially those long ad- 
vocated by schools of education. And I 
suppose that there is room for a good 
handbook full of wise saws and modern 
instances on the distinction between 
policy making and administration.) 

4. That bureaus of advisory service 
for superintendents with respect to their 
problems and personal — shortcomings 
should be established, probably in uni- 
versity centers and with foundation aid. 

5. Boards should free their superin- 
tendents from trivia so that they may do 
the real job. (Somebody should free the 
boards from triviality.) 

6. Boards should assume their right- 
ful obligation to do a liaison job between 
schools and public. 

7. Boards and superintendents should 
act in groups and in concert to determine 
priority in school needs and to fight 
courageously to see that they are met. 

Personally, I conclude that all of us 
should search our individual and com- 
munity souls as never before . . . and get 
ready to read Neal Gross’s upcoming 
book, “The Uneasy Profession.” * 
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State Superintendents Seek Long-Range 
Federal Aid With No Federal Control 


CHICAGO. - 
for the control and operation of public 


Primary responsibility 


education does and must continue to re- 
side in the states and local communities. 
While the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act will do much to ex- 
tend and improve American education in 
those programs of special importance to 
national defense, there are inherent in it 
dangers of federal control. This type of 
piecemeal federal assistance stimulates 
state and local emphasis upon specific 
school problems and thus has the effect of 
unduly influencing state and local educa- 
tional policy. For long-range planning 
federal support legislation is needed to 
give the states complete freedom to de- 
the 
which federal funds should be used. 


termine educational purposes for 

There were the highlights of resolu- 
tions adopted unanimously by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, which 
held its annual meeting here November 
11 to 15. 

The council also urged the federal 
government to adopt a statement of 
policy with respect to the long-range role 
of the federal government in using fed- 
erally collected taxes for the support of 
education. 

It strongly advised against establishing 
Office of Education personnel in the re- 
gional offices of the H.E.W. department, 
since this would “delay action, create 
confusion, add unnecessary expenses, and 
undermine the maintenance of sound fed- 
education.” 


eral-state relationships — in 


Continued maintenance of all relation- 
ships on a direct basis between the office 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
and the offices of chief state school offi- 
cers in each state was recommended. 
Legislatures were advised to strengthen 


their state educational agencies. 


New Officers 
Chief of the 


chiefs for the new 
year is George E. 
Watson, 
tendent of public 


superin- 
instruction for 
Wisconsin, and 
€.C.5.S.0. 
second vice presi- 
He suc- 


ceeded A. John Holden Jr., commission- 


former 


A. J. Holden Jr. 


dent. 


er of education for Vermont, who became 
first vice president. Second vice president 
is Oliver Hodge, Oklahoma, a former di- 
rector. The new three-year directors are 
Adel F. Throckmorton, Kansas, and H. 
Grant Vest, Colorado. Fredrick M. Rau- 
binger, New Jersey, was named to com- 
plete the nnexpired term of Alton B. 


Jones, Idaho, who is retiring from office. 
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George E. Watson is chief of chiefs. 


Holdover directors are Jesse T. Ander- 
son, South Carolina; Michael F. Walsh, 
Rhode Island, and Charles F. 
North Carolina. 

Concurred in was the recommendation 
the 
council favor the pring iples embodied in 
the Udall bill as a long-range program, 
but that it take no position on the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, endorsed by the Na- 
tional Education Association. Steps to be 


Carroll, 


of the legislative committee that 


taken toward amending portions of Pub- 
lic Law 864 were approved. (Further de- 
tails are covered by Executive Secretary 
Edgar Fuller in the Report From Wash- 
ington in this issue.) 

Throughout the course of the meetings, 
the states and their departments of. in- 
struction were urged to accept and ex- 
ercise fully their constitutional responsi- 
bility for education. Strong and effective 
state educational leadership is the most 
effective deterrent to federal control, it 
was stressed. 
the 


teaching of foreign languages, James B 


Pleading for more attention to 


Conant warned that there is little or no 
value in merely one or two years of lan- 
guage courses in the high school. In fact, 
he said, there is a certain negative value 
in studying only two years of a foreign 
language in high school. The study of a 
language needs to be sufficient to give the 
child a mastery over that language. 

The former president of Harvard also 
warned that one of the greatest handi- 
caps to efficiency of good education in 
this country is a small high school, with 
fewer than 100 students. 


New Idea of Adult Education 
“Adult the 


mind has been associated with American- 


education — in American 


ization of immigrants and with the de- 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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Honeywell Clockmaster Systems combine rugged, 
simple construction with a variety of attrac- 
tive clock faces, both flush and surface 
mounted, with dials sized from 9 to 18 inches. 
All are made to Honeywell's standards of 
quality and backed by Honeywell's guarantee. 


This man’s job is making schools better. 


By working with educators throughout the country, 
the Honeywell man is aware of many of your time 
and programming requirements—can recommend a 
system that best fits your specific needs. 

Besides the Clockmaster, you'll be particularly 
interested in Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm 
Systems. Ask your Honeywell man about them. 
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A CLOCK AND PROGRAM- 
MING SYSTEM THAT'S AS 
EASY TO CHANGE AS YOUR 


CALENDAR 


= Clockmaster* Systems offer the sim- 
plest, most trouble-free programming on the market. 
They help make your school program more flexible 
because you can change a single signal without 
changing or resetting any other part of the program. 
And it’s so easy—needs no specialized knowledge or 
technical help. If you wish more information, talk 
to your Honeywell man who specializes in schools. 
You can reach him through your local Honeywell 
office, or by writing Honeywell, Dept. NS-1-05, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minnesota. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
¢ Operates any number of bells 
* Corrects each clock independently every hour 


* Choice of either minute-impulse or synchronous- 
wired movements 


Turns lights on or off 


Free one-year guarantee; checkout assistance 
and maintenance quickly available from Honey- 
well experts 


HERE’S WHY CLOCKMASTER PROGRAMMING IS THE EASIEST TO SET 


1. Same setting wheel on Master Clock 
that sets time also sets program. 


Honeywell Clockmaster— 
backed by the most dependable 
nationwide service ever offered. 
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2. Reusable pin and roller, inserted oppo- 
site minute mark, actuates signal 


3. Calendar programming makes it easy 
to silence all signals 


* Trademark 


Honeywell 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 











schoolmen attending the open 
ing sessions were told. Robert | Blakely 
Vice president of the Fund for Adult Edu 


pres ion 


cation, warned that a person whose edu 
cation 1 not continued is dangerous 
“Without continuance of education, there 
is a pretentious ignorance based on now 
obsolete education in childhood,” he said 

litle VII of the National Defense Edu 
cation Act 


clude experiments in the use of televi 


hould be interpreted to in- 


as well as for 
classroom instruction, Mr. Blakely be 
lieves. While TV is being regarded main 


ion for adult audience 


ly as a solution for the crisis of out 
chools, it can be used as an instrument 


f unparalle led potentiality for the edu 


cation of adult audiences on all important 
i] mes including edu ation, he dec lared. 

Elliot’ L 
tary, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, characterized the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act as “a clear 


Richardson, assistant secre- 


recognition of the vital relationship of 
education to the national security.” With- 
in little more than two months after sig- 
nature by the President, most of the de- 
tails of the broad and complex program 
authorized were worked out, Secretary 
Richardson announced. Funds for states 
and) educational institutions would be 
available by January or February, he 
predicted, with all programs in full op- 


eration by the end of the academic year. 


Background of a reputation 
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ability of Dudley Combination Locker 


Locks is the security offered by the 


master key. 


machine in Dudley’s plant which fash- 
ions the all-important irregular 


grooved channel in the Dudley key. 


Here is the remarkable 


Master-Keyed 

Built-in Lock 
Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination 
change with special re- 
set key. 


This groove can not be duplicated on 


ordinary key-making machines which 


merely cut the serrated edge of a con- 


ventional key. 


You can always depend on the pro- 
tection given by Dudley Locks and the 
security of the Dudley Master Key. 
Ask your Dudley representative. He 
will helpfully discuss your locker lock 


needs 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 110, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


without obligation, of course. 


Master-Keyed 
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Self-locking. Rotating 
dial. 


we 
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Master Key 
Can't be duplicated on 
ordinary key making 
mochines. 
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Stress was placed on the fact that the 
monies made available by the act are not 
intended merely to supplement the states’ 
existing educational resources. Rather 
they are to be used to establish and ex- 
pand specific programs that are directly 
related to the national security effort. His 
department had made clear, Mr. Richard- 
son said, that in the administration of the 
act the goal was not only to maintain, but 
to strengthen, state and local control of 


education. 


Certification Needs Revision 

“Teacher certification is here to stay, 
despite ominous clouds encountered by 
it,” said Warren C. Hill, commissioner of 
education for Maine. States and super- 
intendents had no choice but to effect 
certification programs in order to protect 
children from incompetent instructors. 

At the same time there is indicated a 
need to revise certification requirements 
on the basis of acceptable principles, 
Commissioner Hill stated. Part of the load 
for the improvement of instruction should 
be removed from the certification process, 
he counseled, certification on the basis of 
high school courses should be stopped, 
and practice teaching should not be re- 
quired of people who have had success- 
ful teaching experience. Once full certifi- 
cation has been achieved, inservice re- 
quirements should be removed. 

One of the major problems, it was 
pointed out, is to do more to help the 
public to understand why certification is 
necessary. “If all interested parties (pri- 
vate school associations, liberal arts pro- 
fessors, learned societies, and other pro- 
fessional organizations) cooperate, we 
can eliminate the things that are inde- 
fensible, arrive at principles under which 
certification should operate, and have all 
these things expressed in a form that can 
be understood by everyone,” Commis- 
sioner Hill concluded. 

At a special evening meeting, state 
school superintendents from Wyoming, 
Missouri and Iowa described plans which 
will require a minimum of two years of 
graduate study in an accredited institu- 
tion for certification of administrators. 

Outlining the same objectives on a na- 
tional basis was Paul Misner, chairman 
of the Committee for the Advancement 
of School Administration of the A.A.S.A., 
of which Dr. Misner is a past president. 
Work of the committee, which has been 
active for the last three years, is being 
financed by a grant from the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation. Improvement has been 
sought in the preservice and inservice 
education of school administrators in co- 
operation with personnel of colleges and 
universities and chief state school officers 
because, as Dr. Misner pointed out, “the 
responsibility for improved education de- 
pends greatly upon the leadership of 


school administrators.” 
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The 86th Congress 

> The new Congress will be composed 
of 283 Democrats and 153 Republi- 
cans in the House and 64 Democrats 
and 34 Republicans in the Senate. 
There will be fewer ultra-conserva- 
tives and more liberals and moderates 
in both houses than in 1958. More 
members are committed to federal 
support of education and fewer are 
committed against it. 

This basically favorable condition 
for education mandates careful assess- 
ment of the entire situation, both for 
the first session of the 86th Congress 
in 1959 and for its second session in 
1960. Education may have a better 
opportunity for increased federal sup- 
port during these two years, but there 
are many factors to be considered. 


Eisenhower and Budget 
> President Eisenhower is serving his 
last two years, and he is not likely to 
change his announced determination 
to do everything he can to prevent in- 
creased federal deficits. In many ways 
he has always been nonpolitical, and 
the possible results of his policies in 
the election of 1960 are not likely to 
deter him. There is already a large 
deficit in the current year, and the 
Treasury expects to pay out more than 
it takes in throughout the remainder 
of President Eisenhower's term. 
Thus any congressional authoriza- 
tions for large new appropriations that 
would increase the federal deficit will 
probably be vetoed, in spite of politi- 
cal considerations, unless they are re- 
quired by the national defense. 


Public Law 864 
> The National 

Act was passed on Aug. 13, 1958, and 
was signed by the President on Sep- 


Defense Education 


tember 2. It is essentially a post-sput- 
nik law, consisting of a considerable 
number of special aids at all levels of 
education. While it is perhaps the 
most important educational legislation 
ever passed by Congress, it provides 
for these special purposes compara- 
tively small amounts of money. The 
states and higher institutions have had 
considerable difficulty in getting its 
administration under way. 
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As the 86th Congress meets, no 
state will have taken advantage of all 
of the provisions of Public Law 864, 
and many will be moving only slowly 
toward utilizing certain of its provi- 
sions. There will be no report avail- 
able to the Congress in answer to the 
natural question, “What have you 
done with the money we voted you 
late in the last session?” 

As noted previously in this column, 
the administrative officers of the Of- 
fice of Education and the Department 
of Health, Education Welfare 
have cooperated fully with the states 
in the administration of Public Law 
864. If there has been any undue de- 
lay, most of it can be laid at the door 
of the President’s own office, especial- 
ly the Bureau of the Budget. But the 
fact remains that the states are not yet 
ready to demonstrate that they have 
utilized their federal funds for educa- 
tion under Public Law 864 for the 
purposes intended and without federal 


and 


control of education. They are not pre- 
pared for another federal support law 
requiring state plans to be approved 
by U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Two views exist concerning the 
effect of the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act on further fed- 
eral support for education. One is that 
Public Law 864 opened the door and 
that it should now be easier to obtain 
additional legislation with larger ap- 
propriations. The other is that the 
Congress will be inclined to wait and 
see how P.L. 864 works out and will 
probably postpone further legislation 
until at least the second sessicn of the 
86th Congress. 


Powell Amendment 


> Another important factor to be con- 
sidered is whether an amendment that 
would deny federal funds to local dis- 
tricts maintaining segregated schools 
will be attached to new legislation. 
One need not take any position what- 
ever concerning segregation or deseg- 
regation of schools in order to be com- 
pletely in opposition to such federal 
administrative control of education 
With such an amendment the admin- 
istrative branch of the federal govern- 
ment would operate directly to refuse 


funds to local school districts which 
had not, presumably according to 
some standard established by the ad- 
ministrative branch of the federal gov- 
ernment, obeyed the desegregation 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Most educators believe this decision 
is one for the courts, and that in any 
event the withholding of funds from 
schools at federal administrative dis- 
cretion is not an appropriate way to 
enforce desegregation. 

In the 84th and 85th Congresses 
antisegregation amendments were at- 
tached to school construction legisla- 
tion. On the record, it appears likely 
that the Congress would consider this 
type of rider in connection with any 
school construction bill. Those who 
oppose federal administrative control 
of education must in good conscience 
oppose any legislation that has the 
Powell Amendment or any similar 
rider attached. Most of the leaders of 
the National 
and of other important organizations 
supporting federal grants for educa- 
tion recognize this obligation, and 
have 


Education Association 


many of these organizations 
formally adopted it as policy. 
The chances for passage of a fed- 


eral law for support of education will 


probably be better in the second than 
in the first session of the 86th Con- 


gress, but the attachment of an anti- 
segregation amendment on any school 
construction bill may be more difficult 
to prevent in the second session. Just 
before the 1960 election both parties 
will be vying for the vote of the large 
minority ‘voting groups in the North 
and West. Our is that if 
any bill providing for the construction 


conclusion 


of public schools will draw such an 
amendment, we should seek federal 
legislation that will not be likely to do 


SO. 


Murray-Metcalf Bill 


>» The National Education Association 
has committed itself to a bill of the 
Murray-Metcalf type and is planning 
to press hard for its enactment in the 
first session of the 86th Congress. Last 
year, this proposal was composed of 
two principal parts, the first for the 


federal support of teachers’ salaries in 





the public schools and the second for 
the federal support of public school 
construction 

Ihe version of the Murray-Metcalf 
levislation to be introduced in the 86th 
Congress has not been defined as this 
is written. It is expected that it will 
differ substantially from last year’s bill 
and that the changes made will in- 


crease its general support 


Public Law 864 
>» The Council of Chief State School 
Officers recently committed itself to 


successful implementation of Public 


Law 864 as a priority. This priority re- 
flects the current efforts in state de- 
partments of education to get the Na- 
Defense Education Act into 
operation. It also involves substantial 


tional 
federal appropriations for the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1959 and for the 
entire fiscal year 1960. Under these 
circumstances, the state agencies are 
hardly ready for another special law 
involving additional state plans. 


Long-Range Program 
> At its annual meeting in Chicago in 
November the Council favored the ad- 
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ministrative principles embodied in 
the Udall Bill of 1958 as a long-range 
program. These would leave no room 
for federal control. The Council favors 
for 1959 a broadening of the purposes 
for which federal funds could be used, 
retaining in the states complete free- 
dom to determine such educational 
purposes, just as they do in regard to 
the billions of dollars of state funds 
distributed each year to local school 
districts. 

The type of legislation least likely 
to have an antisegregation amendment 
attached would probably be one in 
which any withholding of funds from 
educational units smaller than an en- 
tire state would be impossible, and in 
which no local projects for school con- 
struction would reach Washington 
either for approval or for payment. 

Such long-range legislation would 
neither add to nor subtract from the 
policies and practices of each state in 
regard to funds for nonpublic schools. 
The federal funds would be. inter- 
mingled with state funds at the state 
level and would thereby lose their 
identity as federal funds. There would 
be no separate federal funds in the 
hands of the states that would be held 
under conditions other than those ap- 
plicable to the state funds for educa- 
tion originating within each state. 
There would be no federal fiscal in- 
centives to change state constitutions 
or laws in order to make any state 
eligible for additional federal funds. 


Science Books 

> The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is circulating 
a library of 75,000 senior high school 
science books to approximately 1300 
senior high schools this year. The pro- 
gram began with a grant of $23,000 
from the National Science Foundation 
in 1955. This year the grant from 
N.S.F. is $500,000, and an A.A.A.S. 
staff of seven persons circulates 375 
sets of 200 books each. 

The National Defense Education 
Act will soon make it possible for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to use 
federal funds for the purchase of 
library books in science, mathematics 
and modern foreign languages. A bul- 
letin containing selected _bibliogra- 
phies in these fields has been distrib- 
uted through state departments of 
education to nearly all high schools 
and large elementary schools in the 
country, with the cooperation of the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories of 
New York. 7 
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Get them off 
to a faster start 
with modern 


ROYAL ELECTRICS 


There’s no doubt about it, the new 
Royal Electric is fast becoming a favor- 
ite typewriter for teaching beginners. 

The keyboard is wonderfully easy 
to master. Fewer long drills and 
stroking exercises are necessary to 
attain proficiency. 

Famous Magic® Margin makes 
margin setting faster. Royal’s exclu- 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS 
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sive Twin-Pak® is the easiest of all 
typewriter ribbons to change. 

For advanced students, too! A unique 
Touch Control® feature makes the 
transition from manual to electric 
surprisingly easy. 

Then, too, all the Royal Electric 
controls are in the same familiar po- 
sition as On most manual typewriters, 
including both the tabular and back- 
spacing keys. 

The great reliability of the Royal 
Electric of course means a minimum 
of interruptions for repairs. But a 
good thing toremember, when service 
is needed: Royal has more service 
points near you than any other type- 
writer manufacturer. 


Keep enough new Royal Electrics on 
hand to offer both beginning and ad- 
vanced students this valuable instruc- 
tion. Get in touch with your Royal 
Representative and discuss the mat- 
ter. He’ll be happy to arrange a free 
demonstration and trial in your class- 
room or school office. 


This is Twin-Pak®, 
Royal's exclusive 
quick-changing 
ribbon that 

fingers never touch, 


ROYAL electrie 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters, 


ee 


IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





N.E.A. Names Ashby 
Deputy Executive Secretary 


WASHINGTON. D.C. Lyle W. 
Ashby, N.E.A. assistant executive secre- 
tary for educational services, will become 
deputy executive secretary of the associa- 
1, William G. Carr, ex- 


ecutive secretary, announced recently, 


tion on January 


Dr. Ashby has served as an assistant sec- 
retary for the past three years. 

He joined the N.E.A. staff in 1928 as 
assistant director of the division of publi- 
cations, one of his duties being assistant 
editor of the N.E.A. Journal. For many 
years he served as vice president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Educational Press 
Association. 

Dr. Ashby is a native of Guide Rock, 
Neb. He received his A.B. degree from 
Nebraska, his M.A. 
from American University, Washington, 
Dc... 


College, Columbia University. 


Hastings College, 


and his doctorate from Teachers 


White House Conference 
Chairman Mrs, Rollin Brown 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, immediate past president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, has been appointed national com- 
for the 1960 White 
Conference on Children and 


has an- 


mittee chairman 
House 
Youth, 
nounced. The golden anniversary 


he held here March 


President Eisenhower 
con- 


ference will 1960. 


Bombed High School Granted 
Federal Funds for Repair 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The federal 
government has granted $45,410 to the 
Anderson County, Tenn., school board to 
help rebuild Clinton High School, dam- 
aged by dynamite recently. The money 
was given on the basis of an estimated 
1960 in the 


enrollment of children whose parents are 


increase between now and 


employed at Oak Ridge and other federal 


installations in the school area 


Little Rock Elects Three 
Anti-Faubus Board Members 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Three of the 
six elected members of the school board 
here are described by Governor Faubus 
Everett 
, executive director of the local 


as integrationists. They are: 
Tucker Jr 
industrial developments committee; Ted 
L.. Lamb, an advertising agency owner, 
and Russell H. Matson Jr., a contractor. 
Of the three other members, all segrega- 
tionists, two were elected by slight ma- 
jorities and are awaiting official certifica- 
tion. A third had no opposition. 
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Candidates for A.A.S.A. Presidency 


Forrest E. Conner 


Forrest E. Conner, J. Chester Swan- 
son, and Benjamin C. Willis (pictured 
above) received the highest number 
of votes in the primary ballot for the 
1959-60 president-elect of A.A.S.A. 

Dr. Conner, currently vice presi- 
dent of A.A.S.A., is superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul. Dr. Swanson is pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of California, Berkeley; Dr. Willis is 
the general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago. 

Nominated 
president for a one-year term were 
Evart W. Ardis, superintendent, 


as candidates for vice 


J. C. Swanson 


Benjamin C. Willis 


Ypsilanti, Mich.; A. A. Brown, super- 
intendent, Littleton, Colo.; James E. 
Pease, superintendent, La Grange, Ill. 

For a four-year term on the execu- 
tive committee, nominees are John S. 
Cartwright, superintendent, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Michael S. Kies, superin- 
tendent, Milwaukee County; Leonard 
Maine, superintendent, Portsmouth, 
R.I. 

Final ballots with full biographical 
information of each of the candidates 
were mailed to voting members No- 
vember 28. Returns will be counted 
and announced on January 6. 


Science and Mathematics Play Second Fiddle at 
Administrators’ 1959 Convention; Creative Arts Star 


ATLANTIC CITY. If an effective 
antidote is needed to keep in balance the 
major emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics in current discussions of educa- 
tion, Valentine’s Day, 1959, should pro- 
vide it. For its 91st annual meeting, to be 
here February 14-18, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has chosen the theme, “Educa- 
tion and the Creative Arts.” For the first 


in session 


time in the 94 year history of the associ- 
ation the starring convention roles will 
be played by such subject disciplines as: 
music, fine arts, drama, literature, the 
dance, arts and crafts, and architecture. 

This year’s A.A.S.A. program amounts 
to virtually a defiance of those who 
would neglect these areas of culture. To 
wit: Major speakers at the 10 general 
sessions will include the dean of a school 
of drama, a clergyman, a conductor of a 
Symphony orchestra, a poetry editor, and 
a painter and graphic artist. Delegates 
will hear also the president of a televi- 
sion network, an architect, a professor of 
comparative education, and a philoso- 
pher. 

Out of a total 100 group sessions, 23 
will deal with some phase of the arts. 
Other cultural experiences during con- 
vention week will include music by an 
all-city choir, a symphony orchestra con- 
cert, a modern dance group performance, 


poetry reading by a professor of English, 
and a program by Pianist Van Cliburn. 
Almost one entire general session will be 
given over to a special Walt Disney pro- 
duction on education 
through the graphic arts. 

Seven large sectional meetings will 
concern the various divisions of associa- 
tion work: committee for the advance- 
ment of school administration, 1959 year- 
book on the superintendent as a com- 
munity leader, school building commis- 


creativity in 


sion, educational policies commission, the 
role of the federal government in financ- 
ing education, a report on Russia by 
Commissioner Derthick’s team of edu- 
cators, and an open meeting of the A. A.- 
S.A. executive committee. 

The 100 group sessions on three after- 
noons will deal with ever-present prob- 
lems under five major headings: debates 
of major educational controversies, case 
study presentations, reports on research 
projects, discussions of various areas of 
the arts, and consideration of such more 
conventional subjects as science, reading, 
mathematics, finance, school buildings, 
personnel, public relations, and promo- 
tion policies. 

Running simultaneously with the group 
sessions will be continuous recordings of 
music, classified, presented and com- 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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% smartest tile 
around ~ 
belongs at = 
the feet 
of every, class 


MATICO tile supplies the right answer 
to your school’s flooring problem 


From the gymnasium to the principal’s office . . . from the cafeteria 
to the classroom . . . Matico Tile passes the demanding school 
flooring requirements with flying colors. Whether it’s low-cost, 
durable Asphalt, long-wearing, easy-to-maintain Vinyl-Asbestos, 
comfortable noise-stilling Rubber or distinctive, luxurious All-Vinyl, 
the complete Matico line gives you the right tile for virtually every 
school area. 


Quality-controlled by AccuRay, Matico is produced under rigid 
laboratory supervision . . . your assurance that Matico will always 
measure up to your rigid specifications. No wonder so many school 
executives (and school architects) look to Matico when selecting 


tile flooring. Consider it for your school. Mastic Tile Corp. of America, 


Dept. 24-1, P.O. Box 128, Vails Gate, N. Y 
| would like to have more information about 
Matico Tile Flooring 

[-] Have your Representative call 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Houston, Tex. * Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


(_] Send me literature 
Name 


Rubber Tile * All-Vinyl Tile * Asphalt Tile * Vinyl-Asbestos Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
Address 


City 
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Secondary Principals’ Convention To Feature 
Audio-Visual Media, Education Act 


PHILADELPHIA.—Secondary educa- 
tion as an opportunity for all youth will 
be the dominant theme of this year’s an- 
nual National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 


The five days of meetings will be held 


convention of the 


here February 7 through 11. 

Heart of the convention program, as 
will be the 
groups on issues of high school adminis- 
tration, of be 61. In 


addition, there will be nine general ses- 


usual, general discussion 


which there will 
siOnS, a banque t, two luncheon meetings, 
a dinner, a rec eption, a business meeting, 
and time on two afternoons to visit area 
high schools. In all, 11 speakers and five 
musical groups will be heard. 

A high point of the sessions will be an 
address on Impressions on scrence edu- 
cation in Russia, by Harry C. Kelly, as- 
director for scientific personnel 
and National 
dation, Washington, D. C. The various 
ramifications of the National Defense 
Act of 1958 and its effect on 
secondary schools will be described by 
of Education Law- 


sistant 


education, Science Foun- 


Education 


U. S. Commissioner 

rence G. Derthick 
Demonstrations on improving the qual- 

ity of instruction through modern teach- 


ing aids will occupy two sessions They 


will be a presentation of the N.A.S.S.P 
commission on experimental studies of 
the utilization of the staff in the second- 


ary school. Demonstrated will be the use 
of video tape, magnetic teaching tapes, 
television, course films, slides with tapes, 
and other materials in use in junior and 
At another 


the implications of national and_ state 


senior high schools meeting 


Torrance Votes $15 Million 
School Bonds by 7 to 1 


CALIF. By a ratio of 
a $15 million school 


TORRANCE 
more than 7 to | 
bond issue received an affirmative vote 
during a special election held here re- 
cently, Almost 30 per cent of the eligible 
voters in the area cast a ballot 

During the campaign, all past: school 
board members of the Torrance Unified 
School District met 


means of aiding the issue 


twice to discuss 


Ten Russian Schoolmen 
Conclude Visit to U.S. 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


schools were inspected by 10 


American 

Russian 
educators and education officials during 
a five-week official visit recently. 

The group, headed by A. I. Markushe 
vich, first assistant minister of education, 
reviewed every type of American educa 
tional institution in Boston, Mass., Detroit 
Mich., Chicago, Ill; Nash 


and Lansing, 
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testing programs will be discussed by a 
five-man panel. 

Of the remaining five general sessions, 
one will be a Sunday vespers, another, a 
student talent night program by Phila- 
delphia public high schools. 

Presiding over the various meetings 
Shattuck, N.A.S.S.P. 


Norwich, 


will be George E. 


president and principal of 
Conn., Free Academy, and other officers 
and members of the executive committee. 
Featured at the banquet will be Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Boston, and Sam Leven- 
son, nationally known TV humorist. 
Speaker 
Saturday will be William H. Cartwright, 
chairman, department of education, Duke 


at the opening session on 


University, whose subject will be, “The 
Surest Base of Public Happiness.” On 
Tuesday the speakers will be Monroe E. 
Spaght, executive vice president of the 
Shell Oil Company, and Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, president of City College, both of 
New York City. 

At the Tuesday luncheon of the junior 
high section, ways of meeting serious be- 
havioral problems will be discussed by 
William C. Kvaraceus, director, juvenile 
delinquency project, N.E.A. Speaker at 
a University of Pennsylvania luncheon 
meeting will be Dean William E. Arnold 
of the school of education there. 

The concluding address will pose a 
question: How adequate is our American 
secondary school? Speaking on the sub- 
ject will be George Z. F. Bereday, asso- 
ciate professor of comparative education 


Coluinbia University. 


ville, Tenn.; San Angelo, Tex.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The returning a 


made by 


Russians were visit 
American educators last May 
and June, under an agreement reached 
between the two governments last Janu- 
ary for exchange of missions in cultural, 


technical and education fields 


Aerial Photos Aid 
School Bond Issue 


TUCSON, ARIZ After two crushing 
the ground, school officials 
air attack to obtain funds 
classrooms this fall. 
booklet called 
“Crisis,” which contained aerial photo- 
pin- 


defeats on 
here tried an 
to build 200 
Their weapon 


new 
was a 
subdivisions, 


graphs of suburban 


pointing exact locations for each pro- 
posed new school, additions to schools, 
and future site purchases. Their target, a 
$7,358,000 school bond issue. 

Before the election, thousands of the 


booklets were distributed to citizens. The 


commerce, Central 
Real Estate 


Association, 


chamber of 
Trades Council, Board, 
Home Builders Pit A. 
groups, newspapers and the radio and 
TV stations had united to raise funds for 
the publication of the aerial brochure. 

Citizens approved the issue by a 3 to 
| margin. Two previous bond issues had 
been defeated within a year and a half. 


local 


Set Dedication Dates 
for N.E.A. Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Dedication 
of the N.E.A.’s new Education Center, 
an eight-story structure of blue-green 
glass and white marble, will take place 
here February 8 to 10. The $7 million 
building will be dedicated to the “wel- 
fare of children and to the education of 
all people,” according to Frank W. Hub- 
bard, assistant executive secretary for in- 


formational services. 


Paul Crabtree Resigns 
From Exhibitors Post 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Paul L. 
Crabtree, secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the National Edu- 
1935, 
signed his position because of ill health. 
He will continue to serve the group as 


cation Association since has _re- 


secretary emeritus. 


Calls Today's High School 
Math, Science Out of Date 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. — The “con- 
spicuous lack of interest” in science and 
mathematics in high school and the in- 
adequate preparation for advanced study 
in college is often due to obsolete and 

presentation of — material, 
Peterson of the National Sci- 
Uni- 


inadequate 
Walter J. 
ence Foundation 
versity of Michigan’s 12th annual Con- 


declared at the 


ference on Higher Education. 

“The science and mathematics now of- 
fered in most secondary schools no longer 
reflect either the current state of know- 
ledge or the attitudes of mind which 
characterize modern scientific study. 

“A number of eminent scientists are 
now making a thorough and critical re- 
examination of the science programs in 
public schools” in order to create new 
and imaginative approaches to science in- 
struction, Mr. Peterson told. 

At another session, Howard E. Sollen 
berger, dean of the school of languages, 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of 
State, said Americans must become better 
linguists since one out of every 10 college 
graduates of the next 10 years will serve 
overseas sometime. 

“The day has long since passed when 
we can get by with the condescending 
attitude that the other fellow can learn 
English if he wants to speak to us,” he 


commented, 
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Staff or student broad- 
casts to all or to selected 
school areas. Unique 
Memory Monitor “re- 
members’’ programs 
addressed to each loca- 
tion, permits rapid com- 
munication without dis- 
turbing program settings. 


Emergency Announce- 
ments, Drills...One 
Split-Second Emergency 
Switch connects you auto- 
matically with every area. 


Complete administrative 
control. Select any loca- 
tion, press one key to get 
in touch. 


Music for Dances, Lunch 
... flexible, versatile pro- 
gramming thanks to easy 
transmission of radio, re- 
cordings, tapes, ‘‘live’’ 
shows. 


Communicate with Teach- 
ers, Students .. . ‘“Talk- 
Back’’ Loudspeakers for 
two-way communication. 
No “‘listening-in’’ without 
consent. 


ANY SCHOOL ACTIVITY RUNS SMOOTHER 
WITH A VERSATILE RCA SOUND SYSTEM 


You'll find you’re using RCA Sound constantly, Call your RCA Engineered Sound Distributor and 
every school day, for a score and more of activities. talk over an RCA Sound System which will meet the 
_Your administration grows more efficient. You needs of your school. Your RCA Distributor is easy 
add far more flexibility to teaching. RCA features to find in your Classified book under ‘‘Public Ad- 
are the finest the science of sound can devise. dress and Sound Systems.”’ Or, maybe you’d rather 
You’ll be pleased to discover they can go to work ~— havethe RCASchool Sound story in more detail first. 
for you at far less cost than you’d expected. And it’s Simply write directly to us and we'll send you a file- 
very easy to plan an RCA Sound System that fits size brochure. Write Sound Products, Dept. O-80, 
your school —any size school —exactly. Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PRODUCTS, CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) 4 In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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A.A.S.A. 


(Continued From Page \\4) 


on in half-hour sessions and 
beautiful from 
the Carnegie Survey of Art. 
Even the exhibits will reflect the theme 
of the A.A.S.A 


port displays will accent the 
| I 


mente d 


showings of color slides 


American 
convention oflicials re 
Artistic 
creative arts both in the general showing 
of books, teaching aids, furniture, sup- 


plies and equipment, and in the archi- 


Some 


will be set 


43 hours of con 
for 
viewing the displays of nearly 500 firms; 
and at the fifth session on 
Wedne sday, Past Philip |. 
Hicke y, Supe rintendent of instruction, St. 
Louis, will speak on “The Marvels of the 
Exhibits.” The 


s¢ hoolhouse 


tectural exhibits 


vention — time asic 


yen ral 
President 


ure hitectural ( xhibits will 


represent designs prepared 


within the past two years by leading 


architects from all parts of the country 
A.A.S.A 
well prepared for the 


In a setting of this type mem- 
bers should be 
Wednesday 
they 


amendment 


afternoon business meeting 


when will vote on a constitutional 


establishing educational 
qualifications for association me mbership 
Incoming ofiicers will be introduced 
Presiding at eight of the 10 
President C, ¢ 


general 
lrilling 
Angeles 


SCSSLOTIS will be 


ham, superinte ndent of 


County Schools. Chairman at the Mon- 
day evening session will be Natt B. Bur- 
bank, Boulder, Colo., 
and a member of the A.A.S.A. executive 


supe rintendent, 


committee. Tuesday’s general session 
will have as its chairman Forrest E. Con- 
vice president, who is superintend- 
at St. Paul. 


The usual honor presentations will in- 


ney 


ent 


clude the golden key award, to a promi- 
nent American and his teacher; the S. D. 
Shankland for 
graduate study in school administration, 
which this year will go to Fred W. Bew- 
ley and Roger C, Ceager, and the Ameri- 


memorial — scholarship 


can education award for 1959, presented 
by the associated exhibitors. 

In addition to members of the 11,000 
strong A.A.S.A., representatives of some 
50 other organizations will be meeting 
concurrently, Many of their meetings will 
represent joint planning and sponsorship 
with the A.A.S.A. of one or more group 
sessions. Participating will be 13 allied 
departments and organizations affiliated 
with the National Education Association, 
A.A.S.A. 
speake Ts 


as is the 
the 
tentative program include the following: 
I Curtis Canfield, dean, School of 
Yale University, New 
the Rev. Louis H. Evans, min- 
ister-at-large of the Board of National 
Missions of — the United Presbyterian 


Convention listed in 


Drama, Haven, 


Conn.; 
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Church in the U.S.A., Los Angeles; 
Howard Hanson, conductor, Eastman 
School of Music symphony orchestra, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y.; 
John Ciardi, poetry editor, Saturday Re- 
view, and professor of English, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J.; Wil- 
liam A. Smith, painter and graphic artist, 
Pineville, Bucks County, Pa.; Louis G. 
Cowan, president, CBS Television Net- 
work, New York City; John Stewart 
Detlie, A.I.A., architect, Seattle, Wash.; 
Richard Eberhart, professor of English, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H.; 
George Z. F. Bereday, associate profes- 
sor of comparative education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Reu- 
ben Gustavson, president and executive 
director, Resources for the Future, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


New York To Undertake 
Experiment in Integration 


NEW YORK. — School officials have 
selected four areas in this city for an ex- 
periment. in assimilating newly arrived 


Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 
The experiment includes a junior high 
“feeder” 


and its elementary 


in each of the four areas, which 


school 
schools 
have a low economic status and poor cul- 
tural background, Supt. John J. Theo- 
bald explained. 


design 1174 


write for illustrated material 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. G, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SHOWROOMS: NEw YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, MIAMI, 
STATESVILLE. N.C 
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Off to school...or going to a fire? 


Every day there is an average of 12 school fires throughout the United 
States ...destructive fires that in 1956 caused damage estimated at 
$32,824,000. 

And estimated damages tell but part of the story. Actual losses might 
have been proven to be considerably higher if vital school records had 
been protected. Too, the availability of these records would have elim 
inated costly delays incurred in the collecting of insurance and the 
implementing of temporary operations. 

So why gamble? There are over 200 styles and variations of 
Remington Rand certified, insulated equipment that can protect all 
your records and right at their point-of-use. (Nearly half of all school 
fires occur during school hours when records are in use.) 

The need is now for fire-safe protection! To prove this point, we 
want you to have a copy of “Burning Facts”, an up-to-date compilation 
of the tragic fire losses in schools. At the same time, you can quickly 
assess the record protection your school requires from another booklet, 
“Your records ...and how you can protect them.” Send the coupon for 
both copies, now! 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 

Room 1127, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
Please send me a free copy of SC732.2 Rev, 1 
“Burning Facts”, and folder SC781, 
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Four Workshops Certified by 
A.S.B.0. for Summer of 1959 


PHILADELPHIA. “While it is rec- 
ognized that the workshop is not a sub- 
stitute for a sound training program in 
school business management, the board 
of directors has looked upon this device 
as an opportunity for its members to re 
view together some of the better prac- 
tices in this field.” 

In keeping with this resolution of the 
annual convention of the Association of 
School Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada, 


tions of higher learning have been in 


at least four institu- 


ADK) rORM fl 


school trays... 


... your 


LOW COST 

answer 

to classroom 
storage problems! 


Schools everywhere are solving their 
classroom storage problems econom- 
ically with Fabri-Form school trays. 
These trays store student’s materials 
INDIVIDUALLY in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, art or work-shops, 
and have many other miscellaneous 
school storage uses. 

Our sturdy plastic trays solve 
your existing storage problems im- 
mediately—yet are easily adaptable 
for later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. Available 
in six sizes, all with individual label 
holders. Architects — write us for 
complete information! 


vited to conduct workshops this coming 
University of Penn- 
Peabody 


summer. They are: 
sylvania, Philadelphia; George 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, and Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. Any additional workshops 
must be certified by the A.S.B.O.’s uni- 
versity contacts committee and approved 
by the association’s executive committee. 

July 19 to 24 are the dates of the third 
international workshop sponsored by the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
A.$.B.0. The director again will be Lee 
O. Garber, director, educational service 


bureau, and professor of education. 





@ Made of sturdy high-impact 
plastic, with high gloss finish 
— UNBREAKABLE in normal use 


Smooth surface resists soiling 
— easily cleaned 


Lightweight and easy to handle 
— even by small children 


Six sizes with label holders 


Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 


WRITE FOR “ay 
DETAILS | 
TODAY ! 


44 oS 
4BRicRIO™ 


The FABRI-FORM Company, BYESVILLE 1, OHIO 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3, 


Coming Events 





JANUARY 
25-28. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 

7-11. National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, N.E.A., 43d annual 
convention, Philadelphia. 

7-13. Boy Scout Week. 

12-14. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, N.E.A., an- 
nual conference, Chicago. 

12-14. National Conference of the 
our Divisions of United Business Ed- 
ucation Association: Research Founda- 
tion, Administrators, Business Teacher 
Education, and International, N.E.A., an- 
nual conference, Chicago. 

14-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City. 

16-18. American Educational Research 
Association, annual convention, Atlantic 
City. 

28-March 4. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, N.E.A., annual 
meeting, Los Angeles. 


MARCH 


1-4. National Conference on Higher 
Education, 14th annual meeting, Chica- 
go. 

1-5. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 14th 
annual convention, Cincinnati. 

9-14. National Art Education Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., 5th annual conference, New 
York. 

29-April 3. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1959 study con- 
ference, St. Louis. 

31-April 4. National Science Teachers 
Atlantic 


Association, annual 


City, N.J. 


meeting, 


APRIL 

1-4. National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, N.E.A., 37th annual meet- 
ing, Dallas. 

12-18. National Library Week. 

13-16. Department — of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, N.E.A., national convention, 
Seattle. 

22-25. American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., annual convention, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


JUNE 


28-July 3. National Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention, St. Louis. 


JULY 


6-10. National School Public Relations 
Association, public relations seminar, 
Washington, D.C. 

3l-Aug. 7. World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 


N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 


Alaskan School Aid. The imme- 
diate payment of $2.3 million to schools 
in federal affected areas of Alaska was ap- 
proved by U. S. Office of Education. 
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Six State Superintendents 
Elected in November 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Six states 
elected new chief school officers in the 
November elections: Alabama, Arizona, 
Illinois, Idaho, Indiana and New Mexico. 
All but one will take office in January. 
Indiana’s new state superintendent will 
take office on the first of March. 

Frank Stewart will become Alabama’s 
superintendent of education, succeeding 
Austin R. Meadows, who has held the 
office for two four-year terms (1947-51, 
1955-59). Mr. Stewart is now executive 
assistant in the state department of edu- 
cation. 

W. W. Dick, superintendent of Mari- 
copa County, Phoenix, Ariz., will become 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, succeeding Marion L. Brooks, whose 
two-year term expires in January. Supt. 
Brooks also held the state office from 
1948 to 1952. 

D: E. 


Blackfoot, will become Idaho's superin- 


Engelking, superintendent at 


tendent of public instruction, succeeding 
Alton B. Jones, who will complete his 
third four-year term in January. 
William E. 
intendent of public instruction in Indiana 
in March to succeed Wilbur Young, who 
has held office for eight years. Mr. Wilson 


Wilson will become super- 


has been county superintendent in Clark 
County schools, Jeffersonville, Ind., and 
was president of the Indiana Education 
Association in 1947-48. 

Tom Wiley, executive secretary, New 
Mexico Education Association, will re- 
turn to the state department of education 
as superintendent of public instruction 
for the second time, having held that 
office in 1951-55. He will succeed Mrs. 
Georgia Lusk, who has served four years 
as chief state school officer in each of the 
last three decades. A state law prohibits 
more that two consecutive terms for the 
office. 

George T. Wilkins will become super- 
intendent of public instruction in Illinois, 
Nickell, who has 
served 16 years. Mr. Wilkins is now su- 
Madison 


to succeed Vernon L. 
perintendent ot County, 
Edwardsville, Ill 

Appointed by the state board of edu- 
cation, Charles F. Ritch became com- 
missioner of education in New Hamp- 
shire on December 1. Paul F. Farnum, 
deputy commissioner, has been acting 
commissioner since Austin McCaflrey re- 
signed January 1958 to become executive 
secretary of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. Mr. Ritch is now chief, 
bureau of field services, Connecticut De- 
partment of Education. 

In Tennessee, Joe Morgan has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Clement to serve as 
commissioner of education for the re- 
mainder of the governor’s term, till Janu- 
ary 1959, or until such time as a commis- 


sioner is appointed to succeed Quill E. 
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Cope, whose unexpired term runs until 
September 1960. 

Chief state school officers are elected 
in 23 states; appointed by a state board 
of education in 21 states, and appointed 
by the governor in four states. 

The chief school officers in the 54 
states and territories, as of January 1959, 
now are: 

Alabama. Frank Stewart! 

Alaska. Don M. Datoe! 

Arizona. W. W. Dick 

Arkansas. A. W. Ford 

California. Roy E. Simpson 

Canal Zone. Sigurd E. Esse1 

Colorado. H. Grant Vest 

Connecticut. William J. Sanders 

Delaware. George R. Miller Jr. 

Florida. Thomas D. Bailey 

Georgia. Claude L. Purcell 

Guam. John R. Trace 

Hawaii. Clayton J. Chamberlin 

Idaho. D. E. Engelking 

Illinois. George T. Wilkins 

Indiana. Wilbur Young? 

Iowa. J. C. Wright 

Kansas. Adel F. Throckmorton 

Kentucky. Robert R. Martin 

Louisiana. Shelby M. Jackson 

Maine. Warren G. Hill 

Maryland. Thomas G. Pullen Jr. 

Massachusetts. Owen B. Kiernan 

Michigan. Lynn M. Bartlett 

Minnesota. Dean M. Schweickhard 


Mississippi. J. M. Tubb 
Missouri. Hubert Wheeler 

Montana. Harriet Miller 

Nebraska. Freeman B. Decker 

Nevada. Byron F. Stetle1 

New Hampshire. Charles F. Ritch Jr. 
New Jersey. Frederick M. Raubinget 
New Mexico. Tom Wiley! 

New York. James E. Allen Jr. 

North Carolina. Charles F. Carroll 
North ogeige M. F. Peterson 

Ohio. E. E. Holt 

pete Oliver Hodge 

Oregon. Rex Putnam 

Pennsylvania. Charles H. Boehm 
Puerto Rico. Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo 
Rhode Island. Michael F. Walsh 
South Carolina. Jesse T. Anderson 
South Dakota. \ 
Tennessee. Joe Morgan" 
Texas. J. W. Edgar 

Utah. E. Allen Bateman 
Vermont. A. John Holden Jr. 
Virgin Islands. Andrew C. 
Virginia. Davis Y. Paschall 
Washington. Lloyd J. 


I. Coddington 


Preston 


Andrews 
Virgil Rohrbough 
Watson 
Wyoming. Velma Linford 
Takes office January 1. 
‘To be succeeded by William E. Wil- 
son in March. 


West Virginia. KR. 
Wisconsin. George E. 


Serving as acting commissioner of 


education. 


Zuality~/FURNITURE 


for all SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


ALL SCIENCE 
STUDENT'S TABLE 


CATALOG NO, 
A-1360-E.C 


These new perimeter type tables offer unlimited design possibilities and 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide 


numerous advantages 


for new construction design as well as for use in 


remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories, 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. 


Write Dept. 1226 for Brochure Number 12. It's Free. 


LEONARD PETERSON & Co., INC. 


1222-FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, 


ILLINOIS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





About People 


Changes in Superintendencies 


Thomas J. Quick, 
Franklin 


Ohio, to superinte ndent there, succeeding 


assistant superin- 


tendent, County, Columbus, 


George C. Beery, who retires after 34 
years in that position 

R. B. Winslow, assistant superinte ndent 
Milford 
con Falls Schools, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. June Smith, teacher, Me tropolis 
IIl., to assistant superintendent, Massac 
County, Me tropolis, Ill. 

Thaddeus P. Kawalek, School District 
152'%, Hazel Crest, Ill., to School District 
95, Gross-Brook Park Schools, Brookfield, 
Ill., succeeding M. W. Hummel, who goes 
to Pleasantdale School, La Grange, IIL. 

Jack E. Hoenshel, pring ipal and teach 


Conn., to superintendent, Bea 


er, Denmark ‘Township S« hool District, 
Denmark, Iowa, to superintendent there 

Jack B. Heifner, principal, Waterloo, 
lowa, to superintendent, Suthe rland 
lowa 

Lyle Tenold, prin ipal, Franklin, Minn., 
to superintendent Hanlontown Con 
solidated School, Hanlontown 

Floyd C. Fretz, Bradford City School 
District, Bradford, Pa., to first 
tendent of the newly created 


Area Joint Schools there 


lowa. 


superin- 


Bradford 


teacher, School 
Union 21, Hampton, N. H., to superin- 


Clarence M. Green, 


tendent there. 

Raymond L, Lokers, principal, Zee- 
land, Mich., to superintendent of the 15 
district consolidated school, Hamilton, 
Mich. 

Alvin Thoms, prin¢ ipal, Banner School, 
Spaulding Township, Powers, Mich., to 
superintendent of the Shields District 
Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Earl Vitalis, Stillwater, Minn., to the 
Kasson-Mantorville Consolidated School 
District, Kasson, Minn. 

John Manly Prevost, high school fac- 
ulty member, Riverside, Calif., to super- 
intendent, Olivet, Mich. 

Elwood Guanella, principal, Brownton, 
Minn., to superintendent, Freeborn, 
Minn. He succeeds Veir Walter Wood, 
who goes to Eden Prairie School District, 
Hopkins, Minn. 

Chester W. Porter, Rake, Iowa, to Al- 
den, Minn. 

Ole Haugejorde, Mountain Lake, Minn., 
to St. Peter, Minn. He succeeds H. G. 
Hegdal, who goes to Lakeville, Minn. 

Herman Liska, Butler County, David 
City, Neb., to Bellwood, Neb. 

G. Bruce Bartel, Edgar, Neb., to Teka- 
mah, Neb., succeeding Clair Wulber, who 
resigne d 

John R. Worrall, high school principal, 
Woodbury, N. J., to superintendent of the 





The Towels 
With a LONG, 
LONG FUTURE 


There’s a long long future ahead 
for your gym towels when you specify 
McArthur 
And 
last, 


your 


famous 
Super Purks 
that 


economy to 


Super-Gyms ol 
because theyre 


they bring true 
athletic 
this 
2-ply, triple-twisted yarns 


double 


heavy 


towels 
system 
There are reasons for lasting 
quality 
thread weave through- 
out 
, « full 20” x 


wearing, 


wear proof tape edge 
lor the 


cost per-use 


10” shrunk size. 
lowest 
market 


long st 
towels on the choose 


McArthur 


Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc. 


Baraboo, Wis. 


New York State representative: 
Vern Volland 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N. Y. 
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For additional information, use posteard facing Cover 3. 
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new Camden County Central Regional 
High School, Somerdale, N. J. 

Lawrence R. Winchell Jr., administra- 
principal, Lumberton Township 
School, Lumberton, N. J., to superintend- 
ent, Margate City, N. J. 

Paul R. Getts, supervising principal, 
Clarion Joint Schools, Clarion, Pa., to 
superintendent, Indiana Borough, Indi- 


tive 


ana, Pa. 

John Criner, Amherst, Tex., to O’Don- 
nell, Tex. 

William C. Frye Jr., assistant superin- 
tendent, Meadville Area Union Schools, 
Meadville, Pa., to superintendent there. 

Bill R. Sorrells, business manager and 
assistant superintendent, Greenville, Tex., 
to superintendent, Winnsboro, Tex. 

J. D. Engman, Devers, Tex., to Junc- 
tion, Tex., succeeding the late J. A. Long. 

D. P. O'Quinn, high school principal, 
Elkhart, Tex., to superintendent at Ten- 
aha, Tex., succeeding $. C. Laird, who 
becomes student counselor at Livingston, 
Tex. 

Lewis S. Immel, assistant principal, 
Syracuse, Ind., to superintendent there. 

Walter Leeper, former superintendent 
in the DeQueen, Ark., area, to superin- 
tendent at Sallisaw, Okla., succeeding G. 
H. Hurd, who resigned. 

Rual Stephens, superintendent, School 
Area 6, Atlanta, to city deputy school 
superintendent there. 

Charles C. Magill, Madison Township, 
Old Bridge, N. J., to Bogota, N. J. 

Granville Thomas, assistant superin- 
tendent, Salem, N. J., to superintendent 
there. 

Herbert K. England Jr., Salem, N. J., 
to Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Clifford W. Parliment, Phillipsburg, 
N. J., to Ridgefield, N. J. 

Loren Briggs, assistant superintendent, 
Licking County, Newark, Ohio, to ex- 
ecutive head of the North 
School District, Utica, Ohio. 

Chester E. McCall, elementary prin- 
cipal, Montoursville Area Joint Schools, 


Fort Local 


Montoursville, Pa., to supervising prin- 
cipal there. 

Ralph C. Gliddens Jr., Mattapoisett, 
Mass., to School 48, 
Mass. 

Chester 


Union Harvard, 
School Union 19, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., to Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Grant E. 
Philipsburg School, Philipsburg, Pa., to 


Sweatt, 


Sloan, building principal, 


supervising principal, Hanover Town- 
ship School District, Burgettstown, Pa. 
He succeeds Harold W. Meighen, who 
becomes supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion in the Canton Township Schools, 
Washington, Pa. 

Norman A. Hemperly, elementary su- 
pervisor, Lebanon, Pa., to superintendent 


there. 
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Richard Kinkead, Sutherland, Iowa, to 
Cherokee, Iowa. 

Ross M. Gill, Plainfield, N.J., to 
Cheltenham Township Schools, Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia. 

James Bailey, Sumner, Ill., to Kemp- 
ton-Cabery Community Unit District 
Schools, Kempton, IIl., succeeding H. A. 
Trimble, who resigned. 

Martin A. Cabalzar, Clarksburg, Calif., 
to Yolo County, Woodland, Calif. 

W. Christof Heisler, Regional Dis- 
trict 8, Hebron, Conn., to Westerly, R.I., 
succeeding Lawrence A. McGuire, who 
goes to Plainfield, Conn. 

James M. Burk, high school principal, 
Blairsville, Pa., to supervising principal 
of the Blairsville Joint Schools there. 

James C. Moore, high school teacher, 
Cairo, Ill., to superintendent, high school 
principal, and music supervisor, Crab 
Orchard School District, Marion, Ill. 

R. C. King, principal, Porter, Okla., 
to superintendent, Wann, Okla. 

P. J. Newell, Wellsville, Mo., to Farm- 
ington, Mo., succeeding Clifford R. Bell, 
who goes to Galesburg, Ill. 

Dayton Lauthen, Mabel, Minn., to 
Fertile, Minn. 

Von Rhea Beane, Mineola, Tex., to 
Marshall, Tex. 

William B. Herbein, assistant county 
superintendent, Berks County, Reading, 
Pa., to superintendent there, succeeding 
Newton W. Geiss, who retired. 

James M. Diley Jr., head of the Air 
Force R.O.T.C. and instructor in the 
Air Force science department, Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, to super- 
intendent at Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

John M. Stanfield, faculty member, 
William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Va., to superintendent, Logan 
County, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

W. R. Pogue, Ashton, IIl., to Ross- 
ville, Ill. 

C. W. Daniels, Waterbury, Neb., to 
Liberty Consolidated School, Merrill, 
Iowa. 


Resigned... 

William A. Early, superintendent of 
Chatham County, Savannah, Ga. 

Stanley L. Benjamin, superintendent 
of the Galesburg-Augusta School, Gales- 
burg, Mich., effective June 30, 1959. 

Taylor Gluth, elementary supervisor of 
Preble County, Eaton, Ohio. 


Retired... 

DeWitt Waller, superintendent for 24 
years at Enid, Okla. 

Leon A. Davis, supervising principal 
for 37 years at Lowville, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 1, after 42 years in the education 
field. 

John Whitehead, assistant supervisor 
of operation and maintenance for 34 
years at Dearborn, Mich. 

Edward D. Kroesch, superintendent 
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since 1925 at Hoisington, Kan., at the 
close of the current term. 

H. W. Adams, superintendent at Eu- 
reka, Calif., for 15 years. His successor is 


C. R. Ingils. 
Died... 


Wilmer L. Shultz, 56, former superin- 
tendent at Wallingford and Terryville, 
Conn., of Regional School District, Ca- 
naan, Conn., and district superintendent 
for the state department of education. 

John J. Bohlander, 81, former superin- 
tendent at Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

B. Frank Walton, 61, superintendent 
for Brunswick County, Lawrenceville, 


Va., and a former superintendent for 
Hanover County, Hanover, Va. 

Harry W. Slothower, 66, retired super- 
vising principal, Mount Union, Pa., since 
October 1955. 

James M. Wood, 82, former superin- 
tendent at Edina, Greenfield and Freder- 
icktown, Mo., and past president of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Arthur J. Mott, 66, superintendent at 
North Attleborough, Mass., since 1949. 

N. Lester Troast, 59, 
Clifton, N. J., 
intendent for the Territory of Alaska. 

Elroy H. Schroeder, 59, superintendent 
at Grand Forks, N. D. 


architect at 


and former district super- 


fifteen feet 
of book space 


You get fifteen feet of portable book spoce with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, ball-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 141” shelves. Available in 
light or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid. 


Write for complete information and prices 
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No. 23-S and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 
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library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





DOOR CLOSERS THAT DON’T SHOW USED THROUGHOUT 
MIAMI'S NEW DUPONT PLAZA CENTER 
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Gunnsiite ene indies Norton INADOR® concealed door closers enhance 
Every Door Closer Need beauty of clean-lined modern doors 


NORTON INADOR: For ~_ eee There’s no compromise on beauty of doors in this distinguished 
eee oo / J modern structure. Every one of its 250 interior doors is equipped 
regular arm and (B) holder / J | 2 with a Norton Inador, nearest thing to an invisible door closer 
arm...4 sizes to meet all /; , j z : n . 
standard requirements. now available. Inador’s entire mechanism is fully concealed in- 
side the top rail so that it cannot detract in any way from the 
smooth modern lines of door and trim. 
The Inador mechanism is the ultimate of compactness, can be 
mortised into the top rail of any standard 134” door. It’s the ulti- 
NORTON 750: New corner design mate in sturdiness, too...all the rugged, dependable power that 
with concealed arms, for all types . P : e ; . oan 
I of doors, particulary nervew-ral only true liquid door closers can provide, plus the reliability, low 
doors. maintenance and precision workmanship common to all Norton 
Door Closers. Current catalog gives complete data. Write for 


it today. 





NORTON 
SURFACE- 
TYPE: For all NORTON 703E: 


Installations Compact surface- ® 
whereconceal- mounted type... first D O O R 
ment is not es- closer with extruded ie LO S E R S 


sential. aluminumalloy shell. 








Dept. NS-I9, Berrien Springs, Michigan 





A continuing series of outstanding office buildings, hospitals, schools, churches and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in 
this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 143. 
Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close 
of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


WHAT'S 


NEW 
for Schools 


will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other product informa- 
tion, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Complete Library Furniture 
in Hard Maple 

A complete line of library furniture, 
made of hard maple, is introduced by The 
Buckstaff Company, builder of quality 
furniture for schools and other institutions. 


The new line includes shelves, display 
cases, newspaper and magazine racks, card 
catalog cabinets, book trucks, charging 
desks, tables, chairs, dictionary stands and 
lounge and office furniture for libraries. 
The new line is available in either natural 
or autumn maple finish in a choice of con- 
ventional or turned legs. The line is de- 
signed to incorporate the best features of 
custom made library furniture in quality 
and styling. Buckstaff Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


For more details circle #281 on mailing card 


Upward-Sliding Cloakroom Door 
Engineered for Fingertip Operation 

Precision-engineered action in the most 
recent model of the Barber-Colman Ward- 
robedoor assures easy fingertip operation 
Maximum strength with minimum weight 
is provided with the new honeycomb-core 
hardboard sandwich construction. Panels 
are of highly scuff-resistant materials with 
excellent finishing qualities. 

The upward-sliding sectional Wardrobe- 
door permits use of space behind chalk- 
boards for cloak closets. The design gives 
clear-floor features for either classroom or 
corridor use which facilitates cleaning. The 
upper panel supplies firm unbroken chalk- 


vw 


board or tackboard mounting space and 
there are no pivots, hinges, doors or other 
obstructions. Minimum depth of two feet 
from chalkboard surface to back of closet 
is sufficient provision for the typical design 
and a variety of coat rack and hanger ar- 
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rangements is available for use behind 
Wardrobedoors. Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


For more details circle #282 on mailing card 


Chalkmaster Power Unit 
Cleans Chalkboard and Erasers 

An electrically-operated cleaning unit 
which rolls easily along the floor has a long 
flexible vinyl hose for cleaning chalkboards 
by suction. In addition to erasing and re- 
moving excess dust from the chalkboard, 
the Chalkmaster draws dust from erasers 
and desposits it in a disposable paper bag 
inside the cleaner, thus keeping chalkdust 
from getting into the air. It is also effective 
for picking up chalkdust from the chalk 
trough. 

The Chalkmaster will operate on any 
voltage from 100 to 120 volts, either direct 
or alternating current, 25 to 60 cycles. The 
cleaner does not require oiling and_ the 
Triple-Purpose Cleaner Head of light- 
weight cast aluminum holds a specially de- 
signed, replaceable insert of eraser felt. 
Extra dust bags are supplied with the 


cleaner and are easily removed for discard- 
ing when filled with dust. Weber Costello, 
Chicago Heights, III. 


For more details circle #283 on mailing card 


Junior Science Facilities 
Include Demonstration-Storage Units 

The Sheldon Life Experience plan pro- 
vides junior science facilities designed to 
give every student a greater active part in 
learning about the physical world. The ob- 
jective includes giving depth and breadth 
to the general education of all students and 
interesting more of them in continuing 
science study. Furniture and other facilities 
are now available to facilitate this objec- 
tive and relieve the teaching staff of the 
time-consuming preparation of displays 
and demonstrations. 

The Demonstration-Storage units for the 
Life Experience room are unique in design 
and application. Developed by Sheldon en- 
gineers in cooperation with science educa- 
tion authorities, the units utilize horizontal 
and vertical panels for permanent mount- 
ing of demonstration apparatus. Cases con- 
taining the panels are approximately four 
feet square, colnaaial within conven- 


ient reach of the teacher. Panels are in- 
stalled on swivels for easy rotation to dis- 


play the apparatus or demonstration. When 
no longer required, the panels are turned 
to a closed position with the mounted ap 
paratus inside the case where it is locked 
for safe keeping until the next class meets 
Exterior surfaces present corkboard — o1 
magnetic chalkboard surfaces. With several 
vertical and horizontal apparatus-mounted 
panels, any or all apparatus may be instant- 
ly revealed as required. Horizontal panels 
may also be used as shelves for equipment 
periodically changed. Spare panels may be 
stored in adjacent cupboards. The S-6300 
Vertical Demonstration Panel illustrated 
has an overall size of 47 inches wide and 
46%2 inches high. The five swivel panels 
have green cork on one side. Metal frame 
backing provides rigidity and pivot sup 
ports. Each panel is correctly sized for 
science demonstration apparatus which is 
easily mounted by clips. E. H. Sheldon 
Equipment Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


For more details circle #284 on mailing card 


Portable Sewing Machine 
in Budget Model 

A full set of 
with the new Singer budget-priced Port 
able Sewing Machine. Thi 
modern unit incorporate Ss many 
of higher-priced models, including for 


attachments is) included 
streamlined 
features 


ward and reverse stitching, a calibrated 

throat plate, stitch length regulator and 

modern rhe lightweight 

machine is finished in two-tone green with 

matching carrying case. Singer Sewing 

Machine Co., 149 Broadway, New York 6. 
For more details circle #285 on mailing card 
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Customized Library Equipment The new Whelan NVM line of library speaker stands, tables, chairs, book trucks, 

in Flexible Whelan Units equipment permits the assembly of a mod- card files, charging desks and special dis- 
ern, customized library at economical cost. play cases. Whelan’s School Equipment 
Six individual units in the line are avail- Div., 715 E. 4th, Topeka, Kansas. 
able to serve as components of a charging For more details circle 4286 on mailing card 
desk. Any combination of units can be 
combined with a continuous top to form a 
complete charging desk U-shaped, L- < t 
eae or straight. Card catalog 9 Stacks for Storage ; : 
display units and shelving can be combined Contemporary design, marproof vinyl 
in a similar manner to meet individual re- Seat and back and steel frame form the new 


Non-Folding Posture Chair 


quirements. Single or double-faced shelv- 
ing is available in sectional units or with 
continuous tops and bases. 

Constructed of birch with a special sil- 
ver birch finish that resists normal wear 
and tear, the new line has tapered design 
accented by a contoured trim of solid birch. 
The complete line includes dictionary and 


i “ No. 555 Stack Chair introduced by Dur- 


ham. The chair is standard dining height 
with legs flared to the rear for stability, yet 
not extending beyond the back. The broad, 
contoured backrest and extra large seat 
give correct posture support with comfort 


* 

0 n e p | e C e for persons of all sizes. Little space is re- 
quired between the chairs in use and they 
stack and store in minimum space, mak- 

& ing them ideal for use in cafeterias, lunch- 
rooms and multi-purpose rooms. The stack 

{ f rg y,| S S chairs fit standard folding chair trucks for 
transport and can be stacked as high as 

they can be conveniently reached. Durham 


Mfg. Corp., Muncie, Ind. 
e C < y ) e For more details circle #287 on mailing card 


“Screen-Bak” Discs 
| Now Clean Tile Floors 
HAWS series 2500 The problem of stripping off old floor 
| wax on tile floors in institutions where 
--- FOR SCHOOL, | heavy coatings are required for heavily 


INSTITUTIONAL, traveled areas is now solved with the use 
COMMERCIAL AND | of “Screen-Bak” discs. The new removal 


procedure involves the use of the disc made 
INDUSTRIAL USE of silicon carbide abrasive coated on a cloth 
backing. The open mesh cloth backing is 
...a complete deck-top, receptor and fountain new in the use of abrasives and permits the 
disc to be rinsed clean in warm water when 
wax and dirt begin to accumulate. Maxi- 








unit of reinforced fiberglass, vacuum molded, 
heat laminated. No cracks, joints or rim for 
undesirable water accumulation. Units screw 
easily on prepared frames or cabinets. Choose 
from five decorator spiderweb colors and 
white at no extra cost; select HAWS Vandal 
Proof fixtures for virtually any purpose. Rugged, 
beautiful, yielding greater sanitation, 
maintenance ease and service —this is the 
unit for your project! Check on it: 

HAWS Series 2500. 











mum life is thus obtained from the abrasive 
grains and floors can be completely stripped 
Write for detailed specs. And see HAWS Catalog in Sweets Architectural File. and cleaned, ready for re-waxing. The discs 
are used with floor polishing machines for 
fast and thorough oor maintenance. The 
method can be used on rubber tile, terrazzo 
DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY and vinyl tile. Behr-Manning Co., Div. of 
Norton Co., Troy, N.Y. 


1441 FOURTH STREET © BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA For more details circle #288 on mailing card 
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THE “INSIDE” STORY on the new 
Monosteel Irwin school desk top re- 
veals the strength and durability that 
eliminates bending, twisting and warp- 
ing. The OUTSIDE STORY is the 
excitingly new MONOSTEEL school 
desk top . . . designed with a durable 
G.E. Textolite plastic top on a RIGIDLY 
FORMED STEEL BASE . . . making an 
exclusive warp-resistant, one-piece con- 
struction desk top with an absolute 
flush writing surface. This mar- 


resistant plastic top won't check, crack 
or nick, resisting both heat and liquids. 


IRWIN'S NEW, EXCLUSIVE 


MONOSTEEL TOP 


Patent Applied For 


The one-piece steel frame is die- 
formed into a rigid design that 
insures a permanent shape and 
eliminates twisting, bending and 
warping. Edges are protected 
permanently by the use of a full 
width, heavy aluminum band with 
a hardened, anodized finish. 


The MONOSTEEL TOP fulfills the 
need of all classrooms and is 
available immediately. You can 
see it in Atlantic City in February, 
Booth H 44-46. 


Write for 


NO. 1454 IRWIN UNIDESK 
Cradle form seat swivels 
on a 45 degree angle and 
is available in three sizes 
for all grades through adult 
size with the new Mono- 
steel Top. 


FREE BROCHURE 


Giving Full Information 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


1480 BUCHANAN S.W. 
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Disc-O-Matic Zigzag Machine 
Fits Any Cabinet or Portable Base 
Model No. 672 White Disc-O-Mati« 


Zigzag Sewing Machine has a die-cast 


aluminum case finished in two-tone 
with permanently tubricated motor. It fits 


aqua 


iny cabinet or portable base and has twelve 
automatic darner and 
needle plate seam guide. It can be 
to make buttonholes as well as darning 
embroidering and other special work, has 
stitch 
width 


embroidery discs 


used 


numbered stitch length dial width 
stitch knob 
pop up dis ( hi unbe r cove! and othe I fea 
tures for efficient operation with minimum 
cflort. White Sewing Machine Corp., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


detail rele 


indicator, easy-grip 


For more £289 on mailing card 


Frunnion Kettle 
Has Electronic Control 
The Model HK50 Trunnion Kettle fea- 


tures critical electronic temperature control 


cialties, as well as for regular stockpot 
work. The new kettle is designed to handle 
quality speed-cooking in small quantities, 
is easy to operate and is swiveled to per- 
mit manual tilting for convenience in pour- 
ing. Separate controls select the full range 
of heat from simmer to full boil. The kettle 
is easy to clean and to service. Accessories 
available include a basket for vegetables 


and deep-frying, a mechanical timer and 
a cover. Hotpoint Co., 6201 W. Roosevelt 
Rd., Berwyn, Il. 
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Model PO-1 Absorption Analyzer 
Provides Electrostatic Pick-Up 

The Model PO-1 Absorption Analyzer 
is a new addition to the Kingston line de- 
signed specifically to provide economically 
to schools electrostatic pick-up and other 
analyzer features. Used with a scope in the 
same manner as a preamplifier, the PO-1 


nals electrostatically in any electronic cir- 
cuit which has periodic wave forms be- 
tween 3mc. and 240mce. A built-in speaker 
provides audible signal tracing for simpli- 
fied trouble-shooting of communications 
equipment, radios, players and other audio 
equipment. It may also be used with an 
external speaker and microphone to pro- 
vide a low-wattage public address system. 
Kingston Electronic Corp., Medfield, Mass. 
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Hector Lighting Fixture 
in Contemporary Design 

Developed for use in offices, and other 
areas with critical seeing problems, the 
new Hector lighting series employs the 
Holophane Prismalume lens for superior 
brightness control and efficiency. The side 
panels produce low contrast with the ceil- 
ing and lens for maximum seeing comfort. 


The design of smooth curved lines makes 
the Hector especially effective where ap- 
pearance is important. Lighting Dynamics, 
802 W. Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Calif. 
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If you want to seat a hundred or many 
thousands, indoors or out, the safest plan is 
to consult Snyder first. 

Snyder Steel Stands and Bleachers are all 
steel, with the exception of the seats and 
footboards. They are fabricated of structural- 
type steel to provide an extra margin of 
safety and long life and low maintenance 
costs. 

Snyder engineers will gladly help you plan 
your installations —no matter how large or 
how small. 


For full information write Department A 


SNYDER 


TANK CORPORATION 
BLEACHER DIVISION 
P, 0. BOX 14, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


+ be wig 9 tm om 
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Utilizes 
IDLE Time! 


“Burger” Patty 
Molding Set 


For School Lunchrooms 

Bring portion-control to your burgers. Produce the patties in spare 
time and you bring down your food preparation costs. This simple 
outfit will save you time and money. 

Food disher provides even amounts of meat, eliminating waste. 
Uniform size patties cook evenly and taste better. With this com- 
pact, lightweight, portable molding unit, the patties are made, 
automatically ejected on waxed paper, neatly stacked (with the 
paper in between) ready to fry. Just lower and raise the handle 
and the job is done. It's that easy—one can make patties any time. 


Another of the 50,000 Items Sold by DON 


Here at DON you will find whatever you need for the efficient 
preparation and serving of food: compartment trays, dish trucks, 
mixers, slicers, dishes, tableware, glasses, utensils, linens, for ex- 
ample. With one purchase order you can get all your Equipment, 
Supplies and Furnishings. On everything, satisfaction is guaranteed 
or your money back 

Ask for a DON salesman to call 


epwarp DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St.—Chicago 16, III. 
Branches in MIAMI ° MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ° PHILADELPHIA 


sa egg 


Ey @2 
¥ bs 


Conn has been a part of school music 

programs since their inception in 1923. Through- 
out this time, we have maintained a complete 
library of music education materials for use with 
students from Kindergarten to University 

...1n addition to producing musical instruments 
specifically designed for students. Those 

who are interested in the development or 
improvement of their school music departments 


are cordially invited to send this coupon. 
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ET TABLES 


SOLD DIRECT 


50 par experience 
‘Ta sles the 
Largest fact« 
world = selling 
«hes hogs p = 

institutions, 

Factory Prices 
and Discounts Easily Seats 10 
(5 on each side) 


30x96 in. 
30 in. high 


Maximum seating omfort, 
eliminate knee 
tack"? 


ganizations and institutions, MONROF folding edestals 
like the over 51,000 whom | terference, Fold 12 tables 
we have served, ; inches high. Ideal multiple di 
tional activities odel offe ZO%, 
. All Steel {in 3 Monroe Top empered Masonite (as 
|} Shown), Ornacel B Melamine Plastic. 
\ Folding | Chairs | wn nace elamine astic 
i i Monroe-Approved | 
ine ae chairs in. attrac Monroe Fold Lite 2. 
tive range o Utility Tables ] oO 
L\ A styles, sizes at! ,, hen’ stee \ 
g \ direct prices. Ex one rs. 16 wine ‘ 
i comfort a “fog 
ility andy yO, Of end 4° | . 
Blon.D tops 


Ornacel 


v : 
Trangport Trucks | | can atianunse annie sete meg, re 
For Tables and Chairs ing pedestals or legs. NO tools required, Will not 
slip 


or collapse 


IR, 


Meares Folding Risers [=a a 
and Platforms ‘ iy I 
| But cpestona wills elect foldine: toga. Mane nine 
Portable Partitions | “’ “°"'" cikicpel arte 
aoe oo | COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 


purchasing or kitchen committees of church 
lo oO 


1y room set wu 
1 a jiffy, One Fi de 
both moving and 

TS8 


or’ bo Zz 
storing. Model shown. 


f “as es, schools, clubs et Write at once for 
chalkboard finished, Y newest Monroe Line I tional ¢ 1 


F ata 
cork tack boar« as shown. Complete prices, discounts and terms, 








THE MONROE COMPANY 76 Church St. 





CONN CORPORATION — Dept. J-3001 Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send without charge your catalog of educational music aids 


address 


city, state 


[_] Please send the name of our nearest Conn representative 








| 
i 
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Right At Your Finger Tips 
A Plastic Binding Kit 
For Scrapbooks and Albums 


(IMustration of two hole kit) 


Fe 


Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit, 
simple enough for a child to operate. 
Just insert the pages and punch, then 
pick a colorful binding tube from the 
spin dial base, snap into place and in 
seconds you have a real professional- 
looking colorful volume. 


Other models available— 
write for free booklet to department NS-1 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


© 200 Hudson St. N. Y. 13, N.Y. Call_WOrth 6-3880 | 


SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 


REGIMENT 
Your Keys! 


Drawer Model — 


for 40 Keys 12”w, 5h, 6”d 


-KEY-DRAWER 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets 


KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides 
for capacities from 10 to 800 keys in 
Key Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your 
local stationer, or write direct to 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 


Key-drawer and other units of the Ke- 
master Key Control System. NS-1 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone_____._ State 
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| Medart Side Horse 
| Available in School Colors 


Streamlined design and new construc- 


| tion are features of the rec ently introduced 


Medart gymnasium side horse. The regula- 


tion size body is ruggedly built, heavily 
padded and covered with tough elastic- 
cloth-backed vinyl in a wide selection of 
the Extra 
strength is built into the welded steel base 
and upright assembly which are finished 
in a choice of five colors of mar-resistant 
enamel. The body can be wiped clean with 


most popular school colors. 


a damp cloth. 

The new type laminated wood pommels 
conform fully to Olympic dimensions and 
are adjustable from 14% to 20% inches 
apart. They are easily removed when the 
horse is used for vaulting. In use the horse 
rests on slipproof rubber pads but is raised 
by levers for moving on four rubber-tread 
ball bearing casters. Fred Medart Products, 
Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Supracoustic Panels 
Are Incombustible and Economical 
New design features are combined with 
incombustibility and economy in the new 
Supracoustic Panels. The acoustical ceil- 
ing tile is available in two by two and two 
by four-foot sizes, with a smooth, white 
lace-like finish giving an overall ceiling ef- 
fect of a soft textural motif. The unusual 
washability of the special finish paint 
makes it possible to renew the whiteness of 
the original finish by washing. The new 
fiber structure and special elasticized finish 
paint in Supracoustic Panels gives them ex- 
ceptional strength and resiliency. The 
Celotex Corp., 120 S$, La Salle, Chicago 3. 
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Improved Anchor Hinge 
Has Increased Holding Strength 
Greater holding strength for metal or 
wood doors, where door holders or closers 
are used, is provided in the new, improved 
Anchor Hinge. Design features include a 
longer, narrower anchor plate which fits 
into the top of the door to tie the door 
style and top rail together. Two of the six 
screw holes are positioned into the top rail 
of the door for increased strength despite 
severe stress and strain. Both door and joint 


| leave S have narrowed ane hor plate to per- 


Please forward detailed information on | 
| pearance. The new hinge is available in 


mit complete concealment for a neater ap- 


two Model T 4A 3392 for 
with surface-applied door holders or clos- 


ers; and Model T 4A 3393 for 


holders or closers are concealed in 


models: use 


use when 


door 


| the top of the door. McKinney Mfg. Co., 


1715 Liverpool St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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WHEN IT SMELLS 
LIKE THIS... 





YOU NEED 


HOLCOMB’S Woodvale 


Poof go objectionable odors with this 
Aerosol deodorant-sanitizer—killed by 
a chemical ‘“‘cleansing’’ of the air that 
leaves it with a delicate mountain mint 
aroma. Woodvale reduces air-borne bac- 
teria, too; helps prevent spread of in- 
fectious diseases. Doesn’t stain fixtures 
nor harm skin and it’s non-flammable. 

See your Holcombman 

Sor every cleaning need 


‘Pare le) See): alin eer 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Hackensack « Dallas « Los Angeles « Toronto 








Automatic Tray Dispenser 
Holds 90 to 150 Trays 

Ninety to 150 trays can be dispensed at 
any desired height in the new Serv-O-Lift 
Tray Dispenser. A removable handle which 
fits into a recessed socket on the front of 
the dispenser is turned to change the dis- 
pensing level instantly to any desired 
height. A stainless steel carrier maintains 


the trays at the dispensing level and a 
stainless steel aircraft cable control keeps 
them in perfect alignment. There are no 
openings or projections in the cabinet in- 
terior that might accumulate dirt and bac- 
teria. 

The Serv-O-Lift Tray Dispenser is avail- 
able for in-counter installations or as a 
mobile unit for transporting as: well as dis- 
pensing, heated or unheated, in sizes to 
fit all operations. The Serv-O-Lift Corp., 
1205 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester 14, 
Mass. 


For more details circle #296 on mailing card 
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POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER CLEARS 


CLOGGED TOILETS 


in a jiffy! 
Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


| TOILAFLEX 


Toilet [xt] Plunger 
Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com- 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction, 

. With “TOILAFLEX”, ex- 
” * pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 

down. Can’t miss! 
Get « “TOMAFLEX” for your home too. 
+ Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 


3 2 6 5 Fully 


Guaranteed 





te 


© Double cup, double-pressure 
© Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 
© Designed to flex at any angle 
@ Centers, can’t skid around 


Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
A Division of The Water Master Company 














MASTER SQUEEGEE 


MODEL py TOPS THEM ALL 


* Guaranteed to be superior to any window 
squeegee on the market today. 


* Two patented clips—one on each 
«#_ end of the channel holds rubber firmly 


“"* —insures longer wear, better per- 


al formance. Rubber can be replaced 
in seconds. 


* Properly curved channel gives the 
right grip to the rubber — increases 
cleaning efficiency. 


SOLD BY 
SANITARY SUPPLY DEALERS 


= 


# Neither Ettore Steccone 
nor his Company, Stec- 
cone Products Co., has 
any connection with 
Morse-Starrett Products 
Company. 


for further \ a 
information, write: \ 
STECCONE * 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


826-71ST AVENUE ¢ OAKLAND 21, CALIFORNIA 
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STRAPAVAC 


the portable vacuum that’s 
engineered for efficiency 


NO NEED TO PLAY 
CHECKERS WITH BUST 


witt TRAPAVAC Vacu 


a/ 
st ‘ 


A | rite 


As a handy strap-on vacuum, 
STRAPAVAC speeds 
stair cleaning 


Aluminum extension tubes 
clean walls, drapes, 
venetian blinds 


Converts in seconds to a 
powerful blower to blow dust 
out of motors Theatre Debris 


Converts in seconds to an 
easy wheeling dolly. 


IT’S VERSATILE ... IT’S PORTABLE 
— Weighs 10 lbs. Contoured to fit back 


comfortably 


IT’S POWERFUL — 1 H.P. Motor 
THROWAWAY PAPER BAG 


— Dirt, Dust, and metal chips go 
directly into Throwaway 
Paper Bag and not through 
STRAPAVAC 
VACUUMS WIDE... 


expanses of floors 
with exclusive Dust 
Mop Filler in 18”, 
24”, 34”, 44” widths 


impellor blades 


M. D. STETSON COMPANY 


64 EAST BROOKLINE STREET ¢ BOSTON 18, MASS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





Mobile Laboratory 
* for Elementary Science Demonstration 


Elementary science demonstrations can 
be set up on the new Cenco mobile labora- 
tory for use in any classroom. It is easily 
mobile and permits converting regular 
classrooms into temporary science labora- 
tories. The unit is equipped with gas, elec- 
tric and water services, support rods, a 
pegboard display panel and a storage area. 
It has a large Formica work surface and is 
available in attractive colors. Central Sci- 
entific Co., 1700 Irving Park Blvd., Chi- 
cago 13. 
For more #297 on mailing card 
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Ice-Melting Chemical 
in Chip Form 

Phin chips of ice-melting 
chemical provide fast eflective ice 
Known as Ice-Rem Super, the 
new product adheres to any surface, re- 
gardless of grade, and does not blow away 
during high The light material 
works eflectively with minimum quantity 
and leaves no residue. It is white in color 
and will not discolor floors, tiles o1 carpets. 
Ice-Rem Super is packaged in 100, 200 and 
300-pound fiber drums. Speco, Inc., 7308 
Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


circle £299 on mailing card 


crystalline 
and 


( le urance 


winds 


Associate 


For more detail 


Mobile Projection Tables 

in Two Wheelit Models 

models of the Wheelit trans- 
portation projection tables are now avail- 
able. Designed for use as a projection table 
which is easily wheeled to plac e of use, the 


‘Two new 


new models accommodate overhead and 


opaque projectors tape recorders, record 


playe rs, typewriters, books and other items. 
The new non-folding Wheelit models fea- 
ture high quality, balance, easy maneuver- 
ability and stability. Both models have two 
platforms with Formica tops, all-steel 
frame with Chromat finish and ball bearing 
wheels and casters. Model No. 3302 is 33 
inches high and Model No. 2502 is 25 


132 


inches high. Gruber Products Co., 2223 
Albion St., Toledo 6, Ohio. 
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Acoustical Efficiency 
in Calendered Tile 

Random perforations in three sizes pro- 
vide beauty with excellent acoustical effi- 
ciency in the new Simpson Random Drilled 
Calendered Acoustical Tile. The new cal- 
endered finish is smooth and washable and 
the tile can be repainted repeatedly with- 
out loss of sound absorption. Simpson Log- 
ging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
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Electric Collator 
for Desk-Top Operation 

The problem of collating duplicated 
material into sets can be efficiently han- 
dled‘ with the new low-cost, desk-top col- 
lator recently introduced. The portable, 
electric unit six-sheet material 
such as programs, schedules, instruction 
material, agendas, examinations and other 
types of documents. The new machine will 
gather 20 sets of six sheets each per min- 
ute, greatly speeding the work of collat- 
ing. It will collate paper weights and 
finishes including most tissue, onionskin, 
one-time carbon, bond, mimeograph and 
'y-inch cardboard. It is simple to operate 


collates 


and continues to collate automatically un- 
til the switch is turned off. Thomas Col- 
lators Inc., 50 Church St., New York 7, 
New York. 
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Weladyne Detergent-Germicide 
Is Non-Toxic and Non-Staining 
Weladyne, a recently-introduced deter- 
gent-germicide for asepsis and environ- 
mental sanitation is a superior “tamed- 
iodine” complex. It has exceptional germi- 
cidal, sanitizing and cleaning properties, 
yet is non-toxic, non-irritating and non- 
staining when used as directed. A mixture 
of non-ionic wetting agents complexed with 
elemental iodine, Weladyne disinfectant 
provides bactericidal efficiency with speed 
of action. A “built-in” color indicator as- 
sures the user of continued germicidal ac- 
tivity and signals if the solution is being 
used beyond the point of efficiency. 
Weladyne has no appreciable odor. It 
destroys odor-causing bacteria without 
leaving a masking odor. It is intended for 
the disinfection and cleaning of floors, 
walls, tiled and painted surfaces, food and 
beverage handling equipment, cafeteria 
and kitchen equipment and other areas of 
the schools. West Chemical Products Inc., 
42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Portable Vacuum Cleaner 
for Clearing Grounds 

Waste paper, leaves and other types of 
light trash are quickly cleared from grounds 


and recreation areas, as well as parking lots, 
with the new Tisit portable outdoor vac- 
uum cleaner. Powered by a 2% h.p. Briggs 
and Stratton gasoline motor, the Tisit has 
handle bar throttle control and is wheel- 
mounted for ease of handling. Material is 
blown directly into inexpensive bags for 
immediate disposal, or it may be blown 
through an attached flexible tube for de- 
posit into reusable bags, bins or refuse 
trucks. Michigan Production Engineering, 
1796 E. Nine-Mile Rd., Hazel Park, Mich. 
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Dixie Matched Line 
Adds Milk Cup 

A new cup size to handle eight-ounce 
portions of milk, as specified by the na- 
tional school lunch program, is now avail- 
able in the Dixie school line. The new flat- 
bottomed paper cup has 10-ounce capacity 
with the soft green-and-brown “Floral” 
pattern. The cup can also be used for serv- 
ing soft drinks in schools. Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co., Easton, Pa. 
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Model 16M Band Machine 
for Vocational and Shop Classes 

Low cost, versatility, ruggedness and 
safety are combined in the new Model 16M 
band machine for vocational and shop 
classes. It has a speed range of 50 to 5200 
FPM, permitting instruction in all phases 
of band machining. Safety features include 
speed changing without manipulation of 
V-belts, controlled by the variable speed 


drive and two-speed transmission with all 
moving parts completely guarded. The ma- 
chine is ruggedly constructed, requiring 
minimum maintenance under normal 
school use. The DoAll Company, Des 
Plaines, Ill. 
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Padlock Storage Cabinet 
Protects Locks and Speeds Handling 


The Tel-Lox padlock cabinet not only 


TMSoa i at Get 
provides safe storage for padlocks, but per- 
mits filing for security and ease of distribu- 
tion. The handy hook numerical indexing 
system gives accurate records regarding lo- 
cation and distribution. The sturdily con- 
structed cabinet, with maximum capacity 
of 392 locks, has free-swinging hook panels 
and vitascope doors for complete visibility 
and accessibility. 

The Tel-Lox cabinet can be attached to 
the wall or fastened to a movable table 
to simplify and speed handling of the pad- 
locks. A high-quality locking device and 
handle protects contents when not in use. 


P. O. Moore, Inc., Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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Stainless Steel Fountain 
in Modern Design 
Attractive modern design is used to form 


the new Just stainless steel drinking foun- 
tains. Made of 18 gauge stainless steel, 
seamless welded construction body and re- 
ceptor with a No. 4 finish on all exposed 
surfaces, the fountains are attractive in ap- 
pearance and easy to keep clean. Access 
and closure panels are fabricated of 24 
gauge stainless steel with die-embossed pat- 
tern of bright contrast finish. The new foun- 
tains are available in semi-recessed, fully 
recessed, wall hung and cuspidor models 


in single or two-bubbler styles. Just Mfg. 
Co., 9233 King Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 


For more details circle #302 on mailing card 


Contact Bond Cement 
Is Non-Flammable 

Essentially odorless and non-hazardous, 
Formica Safe-Bond contact bond cement 
is non-flammable. The new adhesive is de- 
signed for wall application of plastic lami- 
nates, in woodworking and for remodeling 
of counters and tables. Formica Safe-Bond 
can be brushed, rolled or sprayed, is con- 








venient and easy to work with and has no 
noxious odor. Formica Corporation, 4614 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 

For more details circle #303 on mailing card 


Remote-Controlled Projector 
for 35mm Slides 

The Consellation Mark Il 35mm Slide 
Projector is a remote-controlled unit fea 
turing a unique slide pre-conditioner which 
prevents slide popping. Specially designed, 
highly efficient lamp, optical system and 
cooling system are features of the projec 
tor. The smaller, 
lamp is pressurized for longer life and in 
creased brilliance. Warm air is evenly dis 
tributed over the slides in the magazine 
to pre-condition and prevent them from 
sliding out of focus due to abrupt tempera 
ture changes. The Airequipt Slide Changer 


cooled new Tru-Focus 


can be operated by remote control, elimi 
nates slide handling and provides a sate 
storage space. A Graflex Slide Timer can be 


used for fully automatic 
lected intervals. Graflex, Inc., 3750 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 3, N.Y. 

For more details circle #304 
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on mailing card 


SAFE-LAD 


reduces school 
maintenance costs 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


This mobile ladder truck saves 50% or 
more labor time. Used by hundreds of 
school districts for maintenance of 
lights; painting, washing, cleaning of 
windows, blinds, upper walls. Model 
M-6, shown, is for 7’ to 14’ overhead 
work 


Safe-Lad locks automatically. Stabil- 
ity exceeds Safety Code. Lifetime steel 
construction. Compact dimensions. Two 
work trays — upper one adjustable to 
best work level. Guard rail protection 
frees both hands for action 





Locks automatically — gives 
4 way guard rail protection 


You don’t have to 
do this with 


a, 
SEY 
(C?| in ll adhe 
CLOSED Deck 
“ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 
Besides being easier and more economical to clean and 
maintain, they are safer. Hussey'’s exclusive box girder 
construction and new positive locking device give extra 
security. These are two reasons why 60 out of 64 leading 
U. S. architects state they prefer closed deck seating. 
Only Hussey manufactures Closed Decks. 


Write for FREE catalog. 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 5920 R. R. Ave., North Berwick, Me. 


Free packaged freight shipment direct 
from manufacturer Want more infor- 
mation? Mail coupon—no representa- 


tive will call Rolls supplies right to job 


through all doorways 
oe oe ee a ee a a a A A 
4 SAFE-LAD MFG. CO., 1033 S. E. ASH ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE | 
Without obligation please send me complete information i 
Name_ an iapniaiia ” Title | 
School . q 
Address_ . —_ { 
City - q 
Cee 8 8 oe eh UG Ue US UR OU OR UR GG 


Zone State 
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Economy and Efficiency 
in Portable Photocopy Machine 

The new A peco Director “Auto-Stat” 
is a compact photocopy machine which is 
lightweight and portable. It is economical 


in price, yet combines a “speed 
feed” feature with excellent performance. 
It is a desk-top model which will repro- 


size 


unique 


original document of office 
Features of the new 


duce any 
in a matter of 
model include single pushbutton control, 


Sec onds. 


continuous automatic feed operation and 
functional styling which facilitates main- 
tenance. American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., 2100 Dempster, Evanston, III. 


For more details circle #305 on mailing card. 


Combination Desk and Chair 
Has Self-Adjusting Chair Back 

The self-adjusting tilting chair back on 
the Series 900 Quadraline Combo, with the 
body-molded hardwood seat and study top 
forms a posture unit for student comfort. 
It is so designed that it may be grouped 
front to front to form a two-student work- 
ing area and the integral unit helps control 
aisle traflic. Liberal work area, comfortable 
seating and ease of maintenance are com- 
bined in the unit. 


The Series 900 Combo has sturdy, grace- 


SLATE CHALKBOARDS 


choice in leading schools 
FOR ain READING ... WRITING . . . CLEANING 


The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
chalkboards confirms slate’s 


. Superior visibility 


. unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 


..~ timeless good looks 


. . lowest cost per year 


«+» Simple maintenance 


Write for free literature on slate chalkboards. 


You'll find them 


invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school. 


500 million years in the making ..... 


NATURAL SLATE 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3, 


ful lines, rugged square tubing frame, 
nes marproof working surfaces, full rub- 
»er-mounted swivel glides to compensate 


for uneven floors, and is finished in baked 
metallic enamel in modern colors. Ameri- 


can Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Texas. 


For more details circle $306 on mailing card 


Smoother Mirror 
Repels Dust 

Duracone is the name given to the new 
Donnelly mirror development that produces 
mirrors smoother than glass which repel 
dust and scratches. Tests conducted ‘over a 
period of six months showed the Duracone 
half of a mirror to be dust-free while the 
conventional mirror had accumulated a 
coating of dust. Scratch tests also left the 
Duracone half of the mirror practically flaw- 
less. Reduced maintenance in washrooms 
and other areas is an advantage of Dura- 
cone Mirrors in addition to their abrasion- 
resistant qualities. 

The company also manufactures a Grow- 
ing Mirror for recording height, weight and 
other statistics on growing children. Groom- 
ing pointers printed on the left side help to 
remind youngsters that good grooming can 
be fun. Donnelly-Kelley Glass Co., Holland, 
Mich. 


For more details circle #307 on mailing card 


All-Purpose Cover Goggles 
Protect Pupils’ Eyes 

A modern functionally designed wide 
angle lens which fits over most prescription 
glasses and is wide enough to accommodate 
even higher-than-average glasses frames, is 
incorporated into the new Model No. 440M 
All-Purpose Cover Goggles. The advan- 


tages of comfort, light weight, full ventila- 
tion and complete protection are afforded 
with the goggles for shop and chemistry 
classes and other pupils handling potential- 
ly dangerous materials. The soft vinyl 
frames fits all faces and closes all gaps 
against eye hazards. Watchemoket Optical 
Co., Inc., 232 W. Exchange St., Providence 
3, R.I. 


For more details circle #308 on mailing card 
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BUY THE SHADE FOR THE JOB 


STEELECO 


MAKES THEM ALL 





YOUNG EYES 
DESERVE THE 
BEST 


Window Shades 
are the only type 
of light control 
that can effectively 
utilize natural win- 
dow light, elimi- 
nate harsh glare 
and diffuse direct 
sun rays. 


Choose STEELE 
shades for: 
®@ QUALITY 
@ DURABILITY 
Tex-Steel Cotton Duck, © EASE OF MAINTENANCE 
Steele Style ‘'B’’, 
Stationary Single Roller Shade 


“Quality Window Shades for Over a Half-Century” 
WRITE OR CALL Church! School! Office! 
OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. .- Auditorium! Hospital! 
SPICELAND, INDIANA In any situation where 
public seating is required, 
Hampden’s all-steel, dec- 





; orator-designed chairs 
‘paars aq pjnoo Aueui se aa1m) ; ; 
provide the quality an- 
““"yyeap $S9|pv0u BSI Yyeesp 199 
-UBd pAtyy Asada EY] SI ‘SN [9] 
S10}20p INO ‘Jory O19k1) YT, For detailed informa- 
tion on the most 


swer at an economy price. 


complete line of 
adult and juvenile 
public seating, write 
today direct, 


LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 

cans are cured of cancer 

every year. More and more 

people are going to their 

doctors in time...To learn 

how to head off cancer, call 

the American Cancer Society Easthampton, Massachusetts 
or write to “Cancer” in care Department HS-2 


of your local Post Office. 
Distributors throughout the United States 


American Cancer Society ® 
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Fluorescent Luminaire 
for Gyms and Other Arenas 
lighting gym- 


Designed especially for 


Hass and other comparable buildings, 


the new Wakefield 20.30 fluorescent: lu- 
minaire directs 80 per ent of its light down- 
ward with the remainder designed to dis- 
pel the like ceiling effect usually 
found in large structures. The two-lamp 
luminaire utilizes GE Power Groove lamps 
which increased light, thus reducing 
the number of units required. The lumi- 


naire comes in four and eight-foot lengths 


Cuve 


vive 


with 
guard and the electrical channel designed 
and maintenance under 


Wakefield Co., Ver- 


a porcelain enamel reflector, wire 


assembly 


The 


for easy 
high 
milion, Ohio. 

detail 


ceilings 


For more circle #309 on mailing card 


Improved Ice Remover 
Works Fast and Effectively 

Fast, clean ice removal that is long last 
ing is claimed for the improved X-73 Ice 
Remover, It has improved melting action 
and one hundred pounds will clear five to 


eight thousand square feet of surface, de- 
pending on the temperature and depth of 
snow and ice. X-73 is supplied in 100 and 
300-pound drums. The Monroe Co., Inc., 
10707 Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


For more details circle #310 on mailing card 


Tamper-Proof Screw 
Developed for Soap Dispensers 

The new stainless steel T-P (Tamper- 
Proof) screws developed by Bobrick per- 
mit installation of vandal-proof soap-dis- 
pensers without increased cost. The new 
screw has two short slots on either side of 
the head. The slightly curved profile pre- 
vents gripping it by pliers or wrench and 
it can only be removed by the redesigned 
Bob-Key provided with each Tamper-Proof 
Dispenser. The new T-P screw is now 
available on Models 44 and 45 lather dis- 
pensers and will be used on all Bobrick 
Tamper-Proof dispensers, according to the 
report. Bobrick Dispensers, Inc., 1839 
Blake Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


For more details circle #311 on mailing card 


Dust Control Emulsion 
Has Anti-Bacterial Action 

Developed to meet the need for a dust 
control compound that combines maximum 
dust pick-up, sanitizing action and con- 
venience in use, Floor Mate is supplied 
ready for immediate use. No mixing o1 
dilutions are required and the product is 
non-flammable and non-toxic on hands. 
Mops and cloths treated with Floor Mate 
pick up and hold dust, removing it com- 


THE CHAIRS WITH NO "WEAR OUT" ARE 
FOLDING METAL CHAIRS BY DURHAM 


In folding metal chairs, specify DUR- 
HAM and get durability along with the 
most handsome styling and best value for 
Buy Durham 


chairs for classrooms, auditoriums, cafe- 


your equipment dollars. 


terias, conference centers—anywhere you 


need chairs easy to set up, fold, store, set 
up again, Solid comfort too! Write today 
Be of the best—buy 


for catalogs sure 


DURHAM! 


eer reew 
of” TESTED ~™S% 
7 AND APPROVED 
‘ BY LEADING 
\insTITUTIONS FOR 4 
S.OVER 50 YEARS ,f 
* ¢ 


Pen eeee” 


Complete line of tubular and channel steel 
frames, all-metal and upholstered styles for 
adults and juveniles. Also stack chairs, fold- 
ing tables, chair-ladders, shelf unit, 
utility carts. See catalog for superior con- 


steel 


struction features. 


New Folding 
Tablet 
Armchair 


Exclusive! 
Wrap Rack 


DURHAM Manufacturing Corporation 


Dept. N-19, 


Muncie, Indiana 


America's Most Complete Line of Folding and Informal Furniture 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


pletely from floors, furniture and other 
surfaces, and preventing its scattering. 
Surfaces are sanitized while being dusted. 
Floor Mate is supplied in five-gallon open 
head drums. R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden 2, N. J. 


For more details circle #312 on mailing card 


String Bass Chair Stand 
for Playing and Storage 

Any standard size string bass is held in 
proper position for playing on the new 
Wenger String Bass Chair. In addition, the 
chair can be used to hold the instrument 
securely for storage. Adjustment features 
permit holding the large instrument in a 
natural restful position for either the stand- 


ing or the seated player and the steel foot 
ring, padded seat and self-adjusting glides 
give it adaptability. The foot of the instru- 
ment rests firmly in a cup arrangement 
welded to the end of the lower adjustable 
tube. The top fastens securely to the upper 
adjustable tube, permitting rotation of the 
instrument as required without danger of 
it sliding out of control. Wenger Music 
Equipment Co., Box 300, Owatonna, Minn. 
For more details circle #313 on mailing card 


Colorful Patterns 
in Cloverlane Dinnerware 

Cloverlane molded melamine dinner- 
ware for institutional food service is now 
available in two attractive, colorful dec- 
orated patterns. “Manor House,” shown on 
the left in the illustration, is a blue and 
gray pattern, while “Town & Country,” on 
the right, is yellow and gray, both on 
translucent bone-white wear. The new 
patterns were developed particularly for 


institutional use. Cups, bowls and some 
other pieces in the line are in all-white 
without the decorations. 

Two new serving pieces have also been 
added to the Cloverlane line. These in- 
clude a seven-ounce creamer with no-drip 
pouring lip, and a 38-ounce serving | 
Both additions to the line are available in 
Cloverlane colors and translucent bone- 
white. Cloverlane Div., Chicago Molded 
Products Corp., 1020 N. Kolmar Ave., 
Chicago 51. 


For more details circle #314 on mailing card 
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knight-kits 


an ALLIED RADIO product 


‘Ranger’ AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5-tube superhet 
radio project. Thousands 
used in shop training. 
‘Teaches radio construction, 
Complete with cabinet. 


83Y736. Only $16.95 


*"Space-Spanner’’ Receiver Kit 
Exciting school project; 
tunes world-wide short wave 
as well as broadcast. Packed 
with interesting features. 


83Y259. Only......$18.95 


See our catalog for many 
other fine Knight-Kits 


12-in-One Electronic Lab Kit 


Widely used by schools for in- 
struction in electronics. Performs 
12 separate experiments with only 
a simple wiring change required 
for each project (components, 
once mounted, need not be dis- 
assembled). Projects are: receiver, 
amplifier, ‘‘broadcaster’’, code 
oscillator, flasher, timer, trans- 
mitter, electronic relays, etc. With 
all parts, including relay, photocell, 
microphone. Shpg. wt., 314 lbs. 

83Y272. Only.... 2... $14.95 


ALLIED’S 
452-PAGE 


1959 CATALOG 


Offers everything in elec 
tronics for the school: 
Knight- Kits for training; 
sound and recording 
equipment; lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, elec- 
tronic parts. Write for 
FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-A9 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


NEW! cenco° 
Mobile Laboratory 








- 


a) 


For science teacher demonstrations 
in different locations, any 
vantage point. Moves quickly. 
Equipped with gas, electric 
and water services, support 
rods and pegboard display 
panel. Roomy storage 

area. In attractive 

colors, large 

Formica top. 

Write for 

full details, 


EACH 


$295.00 


venco, the leading manufacturer of instruments for laboratories 


Comed 


Vol. 63, No. |, 


January 1959 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1716 Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J 
Boston © Birmingham @ Santa Clara e Los Angeles @ Tulsa 
Houston @ Toronto @ Montreal @ Vancouver @ Ottawa 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 


NEW DELTA CATALOG 


... It puts the world’s most complete line of power tools 
for school shops at your finger tips-—offers a single 
source for 53 machines, 246 models, over 1300 accesso 
ries. You can choose the right tool to teach every 


and stu 


woodworking and metalworking operation 
dents learn on the tools they'll use in industry. 


DELTA TOOLS ARE SAFE 
DELTA TOOLS ARE PRACTICAL 
DELTA TOOLS ARE ECONOMICAL 


That’s why: 72% of U.S. schools teaching shop 
teach with Delta Power Tools. 


Send For Your FREE Catalog Today Complete descrip- 
tions and specifications on every Delta tool and accessory 
See the complete line at your nearest Delta Dealer and ask 
him about Delta’s unequalled teaching aids for shop instruc 


tors ... he’s listed under ““TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Delta Power Tool Division, 
406A N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by 


ROCGKWELL® 





For additional information, use posteard facing Cover 3. 





Heavy-Duty Vinyl Flooring 
Is Durable and Attractive 

The Tessera series in Vinyl Corlon sheet 
flooring is a heavy-duty material developed 


for institutional use. Made in a heavy 
gauge sheet form six feet wide, Tessera is 
a resilient flooring which is exceptionally 
durable, easily maintained and attractive in 
design. Made with Hydrocard, a moisture- 
resistant backing, the flooring may be in- 
stalled in basements and other below-grade 
spaces as well as on suspended and on- 
vrade subfloors 

Tiny -faced vinyl tiles make up 
the wearing surface of Tessera Vinyl Cor- 
lon. While standing out individually in the 
design, the cubes are imbedded in vinyl 
and surrounded with vinyl grout, produc- 
ing a slightly surface which 
breaks up the high natural gloss of the 
plastic to hide imperfections in the subfloor 


square 


« mbossed 


and to conceal scratches which may show 
up. The flooring is highly flexible, 
It can be 
or streamlined in seven tone-on-tone color- 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
circle #315 on mailing card 


yet has 
a tough wearing surface. coved 


mgs 


For more details 


AyUsTRI 


JUST LIFT THE SEAT 


sPuT AY 
SECOND 


Film Inspection Time Speeded 
With Foster Rewind 

The Foster Rewind is a new machine 
which facilitates and speeds the job of film 
inspection. The film winds to the right and 
left under motor power and protects film 
from snarling or breakage. The electric- 
powered table unit winds 16, 35 and 8mm 
film on reel, core or flange and a simple foot 
pedal controls film winding both onal 
and in reverse. Both hands of the operator 
are free for film inspection while the ma- 


chine is in operation and both reels operate 
together, aie spinning. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 


For more details circle #316 on mailing card 


Safety Brakes 
Stop Buses in Emergencies 

Repeated, fully-controlled stops can be 
made with school buses even after failure 
of regular brake hydraulic systems when 
the American Safety Brake is attached. 
The new entirely separate units give the 


TE CHAIRS 


3 


nm : We 
ADJUSTMENT.. eto any Height Desired 


AJUSTRITE Typing Chairs Provide 
for Proper Posture in the Class- 


room — Adjustment 


is Quick, 


Easy, Clean——NO SOILED HANDS 


Ajustrite Chairs provide ten- 


sion-free seating at just 
right height for any size stu- 
Adjustment is 


dent 


quick and easy 
turn, no bolts, screws or nuts 
to loosen and adjust 
just lifts the seat to de- 
sired height 
securely at 


the Model 


CPpc-1520 
quiet, 


No wheels tO Form fitting plywood 


seat adjusts from 15 to 
20 inches. Plywood 
backrest adjusts 
5 inches. 


Student 


Seat holds 
point where 


uplift stops 


ADJUST THE CHAIR, NOT THE TABLE 


and save on the original cost. 


* Model TSC-1520 has saddle shaped hardwood seat 


Seat adjusts from 16 to 21 
backrest 


Form fitting 
and 


inches 


(metal or plywood) has vertical 


horizontal adjustment of 5 inches 


YEAR 
CUARANTEE 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


TSC-1520 Ajustrite Chair” and 
Model 2228 Ajustrite Table 


515 Conneaut St. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 
10 FREE TRIAL 


Samples furnished for a 30-day 
trial without obligation. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


driver instant, complete control when 
normal air lines rupture or pump or fluid 
fails. The independent electric-hydraulic 
system may be installed on school buses 
entirely apart from the regular air or vac- 
uum equipment. It can be applied or re- 
leased slowly, or instantly locked, at any 
time, with or without using the foot brake. 

The principle of the auxiliary brake sys- 
tem is a powerful hydraulic ram which 
actuates the wheels’ brake mechanisms 
whenever desired. A control unit mounts 
on the dash and is actuated by a four-way 
valve with handy lever. American Safety 
Brake Co., Inc., P.O. Box 58008, Los An- 
geles 58, Calif. 


For more details circle #317 on mailing card. 


Variety of Sizes and Colors 
in Diversa-Signs 

Made entirely of aluminum, Diversa- 
Signs have frame and_ horizontal guide 
strips formed of heavy gauge channel ex- 
trusions. A vandal-proof key-lock arrange- 
ment and flanged letter blanks made it easy 
to change copy in seconds for announce- 


ments of meetings, games and the like, 
scores, slogans and other school signs. Di- 
versa-Signs are available in four, six and 
eight-foot lengths, with as many lines as 
desired. They are available in combinations 
of colors with aluminum letter blanks hav- 
ing baked enamel colors. Letters are 4% 
inches high and scientifically positioned on 
the blank for maximum readability. The 
quickly changeable letters come in a com- 
partmented storage box. Diversa Mfg. Co., 
35700 Vine St., Willoughby, Ohio. 


For more details circle #318 on mailing card. 


Floor Maintenance Pads 
Speed Wax Stripping 

Two newly-developed pads designed to 
speed wax stripping and dry buffing with- 
out conventional cleaning materials are 
now available. The “3M” brand Floor 
Scouring Pad and the “3M” brand Floor 
Polishing Pad are designed for use on vari- 
ous floor surfaces, including resilient tile, 
linoleum, terrazzo, marble, ceramic, cork 
and wood. The scouring pad strips wax in 
greatly-reduced time and has a life com- 
parable to other cleaning pads when used 
under similar conditions. It is constructed 
so that it cleans even unusually dirty floors 
with one pass, using a cold soap solution. 

The polishing pad is designed for buffing 
newly waxed or lightly marred floors, and 
can be used damp with a mild soap solu- 
tion for light cleaning followed by reap- 
plication of wax. Both pads are made of 
nylon web, hence cannot rust nor conduct 
electricity. They resist shredding, eliminate 
splashing and the controlled, uniform thick- 
ness assures machine balance. A new “3M” 
brand Driving pad for use with the other 
two products is made of molded rubber 
with cleats which grip the pads and prevent 
them from “walking” out from under the 
machine. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Bush St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


For more details circle #319 on mailing card. 
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Warning Flashers 
for Crossing Safety 

The Patrol-Lite portable warning flash- 
ers are built on rugged tubular steel mobile 


hand trucks. Each has two seven-inch am- 
ber lights which flash alternately and can 
be seen for blocks. The lights are operated 
by a six-volt battery in a tamperproof 
locked box. A recharging unit is included 
with each Patrol-Lite. The new line has 
a large 24-inch square sign panel which 
can be worded to conform to local ordi- 
nances or school safety programs. The light 
can be handled by the school patrol as it 
is easily wheeled to intersections as needed. 
The lights are turned on with a key, pro- 
tecting against unauthorized use. Patrol- 
Lite Div., American Mfg. Corp., Box 266, 
Warsaw, Ind. 


For more details circle #320 on mailing card 


1959 Chevrolet Bus Chassis 
for Diversified Loads 

Five chassis on four wheelbases engi- 
neered specifically to meet the high stand- 


ards for school buses are introduced in the 
1959 Chevrolet line. The new models have 
the traditional Chevrolet safety, durability 
and economy with new features in six and 
eight-cylinder engines for increased effi- 
ciency of operation and fuel mileage. Also 
available in the 1959 line are the flat cowl 
chassis adaptable to 16 to 20 passenger 
bodies and the eight-passenger Carryall 


ut StHOO aug 


for special group uses. Chevrolet Motor 
Div., General Motors Corp., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 


For more details circle #321 on mailing card 


Brascolite Luminaires 
for Gym and Auditorium 

New multiple units to serve the lighting 
requirements of multi-purpose gymnasiums 
are introduced in the Brascolite line of in- 
candescent and mercury-vapor lamp  lu- 
minaires. Single, double, triple or quad- 
ruple fixtures in the line permit numerous 
variations in lighting intensities for correct 
illumination for any activity. Luminaires 
are available in both pendant and recessed 
types, for high-bay or low-bay installations, 


“WHERE CAN 


with downlight or uplight, and in round 
and square surfaced mounted units. All re- 
flector units are formed of aluminum and 
processed Alzak for maximum efficiency, 
optimum light control, permanency and 
easy maintenance. Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


For more details circle #322 on mailing card 


Imperial Cabinet 
Combines Storage With Card File 
Rounded contours are a feature of the 
series of Imperial Cabinets introduced by 
Cole. Two box drawers suitable for three 
by five or four by six cards at the top of 
the cabinet can be locked with a key. A 
separate lock protects contents of the cabi- 
net which is opened by sliding tambour 
doors which roll out of sight for access to 
the adjustable shelves in the storage area 
The cabinet is desk high, 17 inches deep, 
and is especially useful as a base for dupli- 
cating or photocopying machines, as well 


as for other uses. It is available in Mist 
Green, Cole Gray or Desert Sand finish 
Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

For more details circle #323 on mailing card 
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I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?’’* 


* tik 18 

Caller Callie Collier Colliers Colliers Collier's 

woe as Kec Bar yeh a 
ped 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
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COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


« The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 


have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





Literature and Services 


@ The Kodak High School Photo Contest 
for 1959 is the fourteenth year it has been 
sponsored by Eastman Kodak Co., 343 
State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. Three pieces of 
literature are available to provide ill the 
lasic information needed by principals and 
class advisers for distribution to students 
interested in competing in the contest. The 

veral changes in the contest this year in 
number of cash 


clude an increase in the 


honor awards 
For more detail 
@ The full line of Hobart Dishwashing 
Machines and Food Waste Disposers is 
illustrated and described in a revised folder 
released by The Hobart Mtg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio. Starting out with the statement, “De- 
signed to help you control operating costs “5 
the folder treats this subject editorially be 
factual information 


circle £324 on mailing card 


fore going on to give 
on the complete line of dishwashing dish 
glasswashing machines 


rapping and 


available from the company 


For more deta'ls circle £325 on mailing card 


1958-59 “Selected Motion 
Pictures” catalog released by Association 
Films, [ne 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, describes the several hundred free and 


rental 16mm sound motion pictures offered 


@ The 10-page 


for classroom tis 


For more details circle #326 on mailing card 


@ The new Nacor Melts-It ice melting ma- 
terial and its high thawing capacity are 
discussed in Bulletin 317 from 
National Asphalt Corp Bldg 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


circle #327 


available 


Bulkley 


moe de'ails 


@ How coin handling machines can save 
time in school lunchrooms and other activi- 
ties where coins are taken in is explained 
in a new catalog available from Klopp En- 
gineering, Inc., 35551 Schoolcraft Rd., 
Livonia, Mich. Klopp Coin Handling 
Equipment performs coin handling jobs 
with accuracy and releases personnel for 


other activities. 
For more details circle #328 on mailing card 


e A colorful, illustrated 12-page catalog 
showing the complete line of Azrock Floor- 
ing Products is available from the Azrock 
Floor Products Div., Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Co., Box 531, San Antonio, Texas. In- 
cluded are product descriptions, where to 
install, and brief architectural specifications 
on Azrock asphalt tile, Azphlex vinylized 
tile, Vina-Lux vinyl tile, and 


Duraco vinyl industrial tile. 
For more details circle #329 on mailing card 


asbestos 


institu- 
and 


letters for 
identification 


metal 
tions as other 
dedication plaques are illustrated in color 
in a folder released by A. J. Bayer Co., 
2300 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. Descriptive information on the let- 
ters and plaques in bronze, aluminum, 


© Architectural 
well as 


nickel-silver, brass and_ stainless steel is 
included, 
For more details 


circle £330 on mailing card 


@ Models T-7 and T-7A Champion Dish 
Washing Machines are the subject of a 
folder released by Champion Dish Wash- 
ing Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Specifications, 
descriptive information and detailed con- 





All-purpose liquid detergent 


Cinpet does more cleaning with less 
effort and less material; works in 
hard or soft water. 

Cinper outstrips them all as a wax 
stripper. Cleans walls, woodwork, 
tile, porcelain, glass, metal, 


ride high. 





For free sanitary survey of your 


premises ask your Dolge service man 


Let Cindet suds lift the dirt for you 
Cinper does a cleaner job —~cuts labor 
costs: Mop it on, walk away, come 
back and pick it up. 

Cinpet does the job with no drag be- 
cause dirt particles shatter, lift and 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


4230 Desk—Oak or 
Choice of finishes. 
construction features. 
top. sizes. Double 
pedestal desk also 
available. 





nection drawing of the single tank, “semi- 
automatic“ and “automatic” door type ma- 
chines are given in the folder. 

For more details circle #331 on mailing card. 


© The story of “Kemrock — The Superior 
Laboratory Working Surface” is told in 
an 8-page booklet available from Kewau- 
nee Mfg. Co., 5069 S. Center St., Adrian, 
Mich. What Kemrock is, how and why it 
was developed, and a pictorial story of 
how it is produced, chemical and physical 
test data on the product and its use as a 
heavy duty laboratory work top are some 
of the subjects covered. 
For more details circle #332 on mailing card 


@ The effectiveness of Bionetic in institu- 
tional plumbing maintenance and waste 
treatment facilities is discussed in a folder 
available from Reliance Chemicals Corp., 
P. O. Box 19343, Houston 24, Texas. What 
Bionetic is and how it works as a preventive 
maintenance product for kitchen drains, 
grease traps, plumbing lines and other 
waste systems is told in question and an- 


swer form in the informative folder. 
For more details circle $333 on mailing card 


e A comprehensive catalog, prepared in 
file form, is available on the full line of 
kitchen equipment manufactured — by 
United Manufacturers, 30 Windsor Place, 
Nutley 10, N.J. Included is information on 
Universal commercial-type dish, glass and 
silver washers, Sanitary scales, slicers, 


choppers and saws, Triumph vertical and 

horizontal 

peelers. 
For more details circle #334 on mailing card 


mixers, and MJM_ vegetable 





®@ All lock joints 
@ Dovetail fittings 
@ Quality finishing 


Maple 
Superior 
Various 


A complete line of 
classroom seating. 


wken~— 


W 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, INC. 


SIVER: CLTY:, 
30 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





e@ A 44-page book on “The New Dimen- 
sions of Modern Environmental Sanitation” 
is available from Airkem, Inc., 241 E. 44th 
St., New York 17. Designed as an informa- 
tive guide to understanding of the role of 
cleaning in an institution, and planned for 
use by the administrator, the booklet is 
practical as an instruction book for profes- 
sional staffs and maintenance personnel. 
For more details circle 4335 on mailing card 


e A rules booklet containing full informa- 
tion on the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards competition for junior and 
senior high school students is available from 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 33 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. The competi- 
tion marks its 32nd year, with cash prizes 
in each classification as well as merchan- 
dise prizes from Ansco, Charles Beseler 
Company and Sylvania. 
For more details circle #336 on mailing card 


@ Power snow throwers, including the new 
“Northland Sno-Thro,” are the subject of 
a folder recently released by Jari Products, 
Inc., 2990 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis 8, 
Minn. The full line of power snow throwers 
manufactured by the company covers sizes 
to fit every need. 
For more detai!s circle #337 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


“Are You Popular?”, “The Cuckoo Clock 
That Wouldn't Cuckoo,” “Life in The 
Alps,” “Spotty the Fawn in Winter,” each 
one reel, 11 min.; “Geography of The 
United States: An Introduction,” 13'2 min., 


all 16mm films, sound, color or black and 


> 


Model 572 serves complete meals for 220 children or 


150 adults. 


white. “Rembrandt: Painter of Man,” 
19min., color film. Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #338 on mailing card 


“20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing,” three filmstrips based on the textbook 
of the same name, in full color, with cap- 
tions, includindg “The Opening Phase of 
the Bookkeeping Cycle,” “Using — the 
Books,” “The Closing Phase of the Book- 
keeping Cycle.” Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 


For more details circle $339 on mailing card 


“A Pilgrimage of Liberty,” 31 min.; “The 
Washington Mosque,” 16 min.; “Museum 
of Art,” 27 min., and “The Amazon Awak- 
ens,” 33 min., all films in full color. Six 
new black and white 20-min. teaching 
films in series, “The Way We Live,” for 
social studies, sub-titled “Making a Living 
Around the World.” United Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


For more details circle #340 on mailing card 


“Children of Scotland,” 15 min.; “Learn- 
ing About Leaves,” 11 min.; “The Steam 
Age,” “History of Transportation, Part 1,” 
17 min., all 16 mm films, sound, color or 
black and white. Walt Disney Safety Tales, 
a series of six filmstrips in color: “I'm No 
Fool With a Bicycle,” “Tm No Fool With 
Fire,” “I'm No Fool With Water,” “I’m 
No Fool as a Pedestrian,” “I’m No Fool 
Having Fun” and “How to Have an Acci- 
dent in the Home.” Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, II. 


For more details circle #341 on mailing card 


#ig * 


now you can serve’ a 





Interchangeable top deck equipment handles varying 
requirements of diversified menus and special diets. 
This is the only hot and cold food cart on the market 


which provides an optional dry or moist heat top section, 
lower heated compartment, and a “cold-conditioned” 


food compartment. 
Available in stainless steel finish. 
Operates on 115 volts A.C. current. 
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“Lucky You,” prizewinning 16mm _ sound, 
color motion picture for teaching safety 
habits to school children. Filmstrip series 
of Opera and Ballet Stories, presenting 
Wagner’s Lohengrin and The Mastersing- 
ers, Delibes’ Coppelia Ballet, Mozart's The 
Magic Flute, Verdi’s Aida and Rossini’s 
The Barber of Seville, with correlated re- 
cordings, for elementary grades and high 
schools. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #342 on mailing card 


“The Sport of Diving,” 
three 10-minute color films, including 
“Fundamentals of Diving,” “The Low 
Board,” and “Swan Dive and Front Jack 
Knife.” United World Films, Inc., Educa- 
tional Dept., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


For more details circle #343 on mailing card 


a group title of 


Supplier's News 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, manufacturer 
of school equipment, announces the pur 
chase of the recently-constructed Kalama- 
zoo plant from CBS-Hytron Division to 
consolidate all manufacturing and distribu 
tion of its school equipment division under 
one roof. The modern one-story plant pro 
vides 325,000 square feet of space in three 
buildings: the administration building, the 
production building and the warehouse 
building. In addition to a school research 
center which includes a model classroom, 
the new plant will handle the compl te line 
of and Horn folding 
gymnasium products 


classroom. furniture 


in the 
ATLAS 
PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 

HOT and 
FOOD CART! 


The Attias Monet 572 Portasie Exec 

tric Hot & Coin Foop Cart provides 
the practical solution to the problem 
of transporting and serving both hot 
and cold foods in schools, hospitals 
and other establishments where the 
people to be fed are remote from the 
food preparation center 


‘THE ONLY PORTABLE ELECTRIC HOT 
& COLD FOOD CART ON THE MARKET 
WITH ‘COLD-CONDITIONED’ FOOD 
COMPARTMENT” 


ATLAS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
Established 1911 

1323 Channing 


LOS Varese CS « 


Street 


‘or additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





SPOTLIGHT ON 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROBLEMS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS for February 1959 will present a full-length study of 


the status and the future of audio-visual education in the public schools. This 


special editorial feature will discuss the physical environment, the equipment, 


the materials and the technics for effective A-V instruction. 


THE BUILDING AND THE CLASSROOM 


Changes in design of the physical plant for efficient, full-scale 


audio-visual programming—light control, heating and ventilating. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


Developments in equipment and materials—and how to use 


them most effectively for the A-V program. 


PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Coordination and scheduling of equipment and materials, stor- 
age, control and issuance. 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The opportunities and problems of educational television, both 


broadcast and closed circuit. Material sources and development. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


What it means to public schools. 


THE 


rf 
COMING IN FEBRUARY IN NATION 5 SCHOOLS 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric—by underwood 


New "Floating Keyboard’”’ 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, _ shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There's trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+—!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 
Compact Controls Save Time 
! , 2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 
al soi Rie. a Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


*An Underwood trade-mark 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FORA 
DEMONSTRATION: 


Clalel(=a\,elele 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 





Plate No. 012-6 


Plate No. 012-1 


Plate No. 012-4 Plate No. 012-3 


EIGHT new standard 


buckshot patterns in 
ROM ANY: SPARTAN ceramic mosaics 


ei now available 


With Romany*Spartan’s new standard patterns. 

the broader use of ceramic mosaics as a floor an 
wall finish in schools and colleges becomes more 
practical than ever. Indoors and out, these 
“(Quickset-mounted™ sheets plus new setting methods 
speed installation... reduce costs. Your architect 
knows the complete Romany* Spartan line of 


quality tile. Consult him. Would you 
Plate No. 012-8 Ma * like a COpy of “The Talents of Tile”. ROMANY 


a full color brochure showing a 
Plate No. 012-7 variety of school and college 
installations? Write United States SPARTAN 


Ceramic Tile Company. 


Department 5-26. Canton 2. Ohio. GENUINE 
CLAY TILE 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 


MEMBERS: Tile Council of America and The Producers’ Council, Inc. 





